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The Bookseller's Advertisement. 

THE following difcourfe came into my hands 
perfcift and entire. But there being feveral 
things in it which the prefent age would not very 
well bear, I kept it by me fomc years, rcfolving 
it fliould never fee the light. At length, by the 
advice and aflifiance of a judicious friend, I re- 
trenched thofe parts that might give mofl offence, 
and have now ventured to publifh the remainder. 
Concerning the author, I am wholly ignorant : 
Neither can I conjefture, whether it be the fame 
with that of the two foregoing pieces ; the ori- 
ginal having been fent me at a different time; 
and in a different hand. The learned reader 
will better determine } to whofe judgment I en- 
tirely fttbmit it. 



DISCOURSE 

CONGER MING T HE 

MECHANICAL OPERATION of the SPIRIT.* 

For ST. H. Efq: f at his chambers in the academy of . 
the Beaux^Efprits in New England. 

Sir, 

IT is now a good while fince I have had in 
my head fomething, not only very material, 
but abfolutely neceflary to my health, that 
the world fliould be informed in. For, to tell 
you a fccret, I am able to contain it no longer. 
A 2 However, 

• This diicourie is not altogether equal to the former, the bcfl 
parts of it being omitted. Whether the bookfcller's account be 
trae, that he durft not print the reft, 1 know not : nor indeed is 
it eafy to determine, whether he may be relied on in any thing 
he fays of this, or the former trcatiics, only as to the time they 
were writ in : which, however, appears more from the difcourfes 
themfelves, than his relation. 

This difcourie is a fatire againft enthuliafm, and thofe afre£ted 
infpirations, which conftantly begin in folly, and very often end 
m vice. In this treatifc, the author has revelled in too liceatious 
a vein of (arcafm : many of his ideas are naufcous, fbmc are ia- 
deccnt, and others have an irreligious tendency. Nor is the piece 
ititif equal in wit and humour, cither to The Tale of a Tub, or 
Tie Battle, of the Bocks. 1 (hould conftantly chufc rather to 
pmifc, than to arraign any part of Swift's writings : but in thofe 
trafts where he tries to make us uneaiy with our/elves, and un- 
happy in our prefent exiftcnce, there I muft yield him up entirely 
to ccnfurc: Orrery. 

t Suppofed to be Col. Hunter. 



4 On the mechanical 

However^ I have been perplexed for fome time 
to refolve what would be the mod proper form t 
fend it abroad in. To which end, I have bee 
three days courfing through Weftminfter-hal" 
and St. Paul's church-yard, and Fleet-ftreet, t 
perufe titles s and I do not find any which hold 
•fo general a vogue, as that of A letter to afriem 
Nothing istmore common than to meet with Ion 
epiftles addreffed to perfons and places, where, 2 
firft thinking, one would be apt to imagine it nc 
altogether fo neceflary or convenient 5 fuch as, 
neighbour at next door^ a .mortal enemy^ a perfet 
Jlratigerj or a per/on of quality in the clouds; an 
thefe upon fubjedis, in appearance, the leaft pre 
per for conveyance by the poft ; as, long fchenii 
in philqfophyj dark and wonderful myjleries of fat 
laborious dijfertations in criticifm and philofophy^ at 
vice to parliaments y and the like. 

Now, Sir, to proceed after the method in pn 
fent wear : (for, let rfie fay what I will to th 
contrary, I am afraid you will publifli this letter 
as foon as ever it conies to your hand :) I deCi 
you will be my wicnefs to the world, how carele: 
and fudden a fcribblc it has been; that it was bi 
ycfterday, when you and I began accidentally t 
fall into difcourfe on this matter •, that I was nc 
very well when we parted ; that the poft is i 
fuch hafte, I hsLtt had no manner of time to d; 
geft it into order, or corredk the ftyle ; and 
any ortier modern excufes, for hafte and negl 
gence,* fliall odcur to you in reading, I beg^yo 

t 



OPERATION OF THE SPIRIT. 5 

to iiifert them, faithfully promifing they fliall be 
thankfully acknowledged. 

Pray, Sir, in your next letter to the Iroquois 
virtuojty do me the favour to prefent my humble 
fervice to that illuftrious body ; and aflure them, 
I fhall fend an account of thofe phanomenay as 
foon as we can determine them at Grefham. 

I have not had a line from the literati of Tobi- 
nambou thefe three laft ordinaries. 

And now, Sir, having difpatched what I had 
to fay, of forms, or of bufinefs, let me intreat, 
you will fuffer me to proceed upon my fubjeft ; 
and to pardon me, if I make no further ufe of 
the epiftolary ftyle, till I come to conclude. 



SECT. I. 

IT is recorded pf Mahomet, that, upon a viCt 
he was going to pay in Paradife, he had an 
offer of feveral vehicles to conduft him upwards ; 
as fiery chariots, winged horfes, and celeftial fe- 
dans : but he refufed them all, and would be borne 
to heaven upon nothing but his afs. Now, this 
inclination of Mahomet, as (ingular as it feems, 
hath been fince taken up by a great number of de- 
vout Chriftians : and doubtlefs with very good 
reafon. For fince that Arabian is known to have 
borrowed a moiety of his religious fyftem from 
the Chriftian faith, it is but jufl he fliould pay re- 
prifals to fiich as would challenge them 5 where- 
A 3 in 
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in the good people of England, to do them all right, 
have not been backward. For though there is 
Jiot any other nation in the world fo plentifully 
provided with carriages for that journey, either 
as to fafety or eafe, yet there are abundance of 
U8, who will not be fatisfied with any other ma- 
chine, befides this of Mahomet. 

' For my own part, I muft confefs to bear a very 
lingular refpcft to this animal, by whom I take 
human nature to be mod admirably held forth, 
in all its qualities, as well as operations : and, 
therefore,, whatever in my fmall reading occurs, 
tbnccrning this our fellow-creatur^, I do never 
fail to fet it down by way of common-place; and^ 
when I have occafion to write upon human rea- 
fon, politics, eloquence, or knowledge, I lay my 
memorandums before me, and infert them with a 
wonderful facility of application. However, a- 
mong all the qualifications afcribed to this diftin- 
guiftied brute, by ancient or modern authors, I 
Cannot remember this talent, of bearing his rider 
to heaven, has been recorded for a part of his 
charafber, except in the two examples men- 
tioned already. Therefore, I conceive the methods 
of this art to be a point of ufeful knowledge in 
very few hands, and which the learned world 
would gladly be better informed in : this is w^hat 
I have undertaken to perform in the following 
difcourfe. For towards the operation already men- 
tioned, many peculiar properties ac^e required, both 

in 



OPERATION OF THE SPIRIT. ^ 7 

in the rider and the afs; which tflialLendcavoiwr 
to fet in as clear a light as I can. 

But, becaufe I am refolvedi hj all meansj to a* 
void giving offence to any party whatever, I will 
leave offdifcourfing fo clofcly to the Utter z% I have, 
hitherto done, and go on for the future by way 
of allegory, though in fuch a manner, that the 
judicious reader may, without nluch ftraining, 
make his applications, als often as he (hall think 
fit. Therefore, if you pleafe, from hencefor- 
ward, inftead of die term afsy we fliall make ufe 
of gifted, or efiiigbtened teachers and the word 
rider we will estchange for that oi fanatic audttary^ 
or any other denomination of the like import* 
Having fettled this weighty point, the great fub- 
]t& of enquiry before us, is, to examine, by what 
methods this teacher arrives at his gifts, or fpirtiy 
or light 7 and by what intercouirfc between him 
and his affembly it is cultivated and fupported. 

In all my writings, I have had conftant regard 
to this great ctidy not to fuit and apply them t& 
-particular occafions, and circum fiances of time^ 
of place, or of perfon y but to calculate them for 
univerfal nature, and mankind in general. And 
of fu<:h catholic ufe I elleem this prefent difqui* 
fition : for I do not remember any other temper 
of body, or quality of mind, wherein all natioi» 
and ages of the world have fo unanimcmily a* 
greci^, as tkat of at fanatic ftrain, or tinfhire of 
tnthujia/fn: which, improved by certain perfbos «r 
focieties of men, and by them pra£tifed upon the 

reft. 
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reft, has been atle to produce revolutions of the 
greateft figure in hiflory; as will foon appear to 
ihofe who know any thing of Arabia, Perfia, In- 
dia, or China, of Morocco and Peru. Farther, 
it has poflefTed as great a power in the kingdom 
of knowledge, where it is hard to aflign one art 
or fcience, which has not annexed to it iome/a- 
natic branch : fiich are the philofopher^s JiotiCy the 
grand elixir *, the planetary nvorldsy the fquaring 
of the circle^ the fummum bonuniy Utopian common' 
wealths^ with fome others of lefs or fubordinate 
note ; which all ferve for nothing elfe, but to em- 
ploy or amufe this grain of enthufiafm^ dealt into 
every compofition. 

But if this plant has found a root in the fields 
of Empire and of Knoivledge^ it has fixed deeper, 
and fpread yet farther upon holy ground: where- 
in, though it hath pafled under the general name 
of enthuftafmy and perhaps arifen from the fame 
original, yet hath it produced certain branches of 
a very different nature, however often miftaken 
for each other. The word, in its univerfal ac- 
ceptation, may be defined, A lifting up of the 
fouly or its faculties y above matter. This defcrip- 
tion will hold good in general : but I am only to 
tmderftand it as applied to religion; wherein there 
arc three general ways of ejaculating the foul, or 
tranfporting it beyond the fphere of matter. The 
firft is the immediate a«9: of God, and is called 
prophecy or infpiration. The fecond is the imme- 
diate 
f Some writers hold them for the iame» others not* 
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diate a£k of the dcvil^ and is termed pfffeffiam, 
The third is the produfl of natural caafes, the • 
effefk of ftrong imagination, fpleen, violent an* 
ger, fear, grief, pain, and the like. Thefe three 
have been abundantly treated on by authors, and 
therefore (hall not employ my enquiry. But the 
fourth method of reUgious entbufiafmy or launch- 
ing out of the foui, as it is purely an effeA of 
artifice and mechanic operation^ has been fparingly 
handled, or not at all, by any writer ; becaufe, 
though it is an art of great antiquity, yet, having 
been confined to few perfons, it long wanted 
thofe advancements and refinements which it af* 
terwards met with, fince it has grown fp epidemic^ 
and fallen into fo many cultivating hands* 

It is therefore upon this mechanical operation ef 
the fpirit that I mean to treat, as it is at prefent 
performed by our Britijb workmen, I (hall deli- 
ver to the reader the refiUt of many judicious ob* 
fervations upon the matter ; tracing, as near as I 
can, the whole courfe and method of this trader 
producing parallel inftances, and relating certain 
difcoveries that have luckily fallen in my way. 

I have faid> that there is one branch of religious 
entbufiafm^ which is purely an effefk of nature ; 
whereas the part I mean to handle, is wholly an 
effe£i of artf which, however, is inclined to work 
upon certain natures and conftitutions, more than 
others. Bcfides, theie is many an operation, 
i^hich, in its original, was purely an artifice ^ 
Jbut, thiough a long fuccefHon of ages, hath grown 

CO 
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to be natural. Hippocrates tells us, that among 
our anceftors the Scythians, there was a nation 
called Longheads* y which at firft began by a cuf- 
tom among midwives aiid nurfes, of moulding, 
and fqueezing, and bracing up the heads of in- 
fants ; by which means, nature, fhut out at one 
pafTage, was forced to feek another, and, finding 
room above, (hot upwards in the form of a fugar- 
loaf; and being diverted that way, for fomc ge- 
nerations, at laft found it out of herfelf, needing 
no afBftance from the nurfe^s hand. This was the 
originalof the Scythian Longheads : and thus did 
cufiom, from being a fecond nature, proceed to 
• be a firft. To all which there is fomething very 
analogous among us of this nation, who are the 
undoubted pofterity of that refined people. For, 
in the age of our fathers, there arofe a genera- 
tion of men in this ifland, called Roundheads^ 
f whofe race is now fpread over three kingdoms ; 
yet, in its beginning, was merely an operation of 
art, produced by a pair of fciflars, a fquecze of 
the face, and a black cap. Thefe heads, thus 
formed into a perfefl: fphere in all affemblies, 
were moft expofcd to the view of the female fort ; 

which 

• Macrocephali. 

t The Fanatics in the time of Charlci 1. ignorantly apply- 
ing the text, Te know that it is ajbame for men to have Icng hair, 
cut theirs very (hort. It is faid, .that the Queen, once feeing 
Vym, a celebrated patriot, thus cropped, enquired who that 
round-headed mdin was; and that from this incident the diftinc- 
tion became gencraj, and the party were called Rsund-heaii* 
Ha-wk^, 
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which did influence their conceptions fo efl^ediual-^ 
ly, that nature at laft took the hint, and did it 
of herfelf ; fo that a Round-head has been, ever 
£nce, as familiar a fight among ps, as a Long" 
head among the Scythians. 

Upon thefe examples, and • others eafy to pro- 
duce, I defire the curious reader to diftinguifh, 
firft, between an efl^eft grown from art into nd*' 
ture, and one that is natural from its beginning j 
fecondly, between an effeft wholly natural, and 
one which has only a natural foundation, but 
where the fuperflrufture is entirely artificial. 
For the firft and the laft of thefe, I underftand to 
come within the diftridls of my fubjcft. And 
having obtained thefe allowances, they will ferve 
to remove any objeftion that may be raifed here- 
after againft what I fliall advance. 

The praftitioners of this famous art proceed in 
general upon the following fundamental, That 
the corruption of the fenfes is the generation of the 
fpirit ; becaufe the fenfes in men are fo many a- 
venues to the fort of reafon^ which in this opera- 
tion is wholly blocked up. All endeavours muft 
be therefore ufcd, either to divert, bind up, ftu- 
pify, flufter, and amufe the fen/esy or elfe to juftle 
'theihoutof their ftations 5 and, while they arc 
either abfent, or otherwife employed, or engaged 
in a civil war againft each other, xkit fpirit enters, 
and performs its part. 

Now, the ufual methods of managing the fen- 
fes uponfucb conjunctures, are what I fhall be ve- 
ry 
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.^xy particular in ddiveringy as far as it 15 lawful 
for me to do ; but haying had the honour to be 
initiated into the myfteries of every fociety, I de- 
fire to be excufedfrom divulging any rites, where- 
in tht profane muft have no part. 

But here, before I can proceed farther, a very 
dangerous objedUon muft, if poffible, be remov- 

- ed. For it is pofitively denied by certain critics, 
that the Jpirit can by any means be introduced 
into an aflembly of modern faints ; the difparity 
being fo great, in many material circumftances, 
between the primitive way of infpiration, and 
that which is pcafbifed in the prefent age. This 
they pretend to prove from the 2d chapter of the 
ji^Sf where, comparing both, it appears, firft, 
that tie apoftles were gathered together with one ac» 
cord in one place ; by which is meant an univerfal 
ilgreement in opinion and form' of worfhip ; a 
harmony, fay they, fo far from being found be- 
tween any two conventicles among us, that it is in 
vain to expedtit between any two heads in the fame. 
Secondly, Tht Jpirit inftrufted the apoftles in the 
gift of fpeaking feveral languages; a knowledge fo 
remote from our dealers in this art, that they nei- 
ther underftand propriety of words, or phrafes, 
in their owiw Laftly, fiiy thefe objefbors. The * 
modem artifts do utterly exclude all approaches 
of the j^fTf/, and bar np its ancient way of en- 
tering, by covering themfelves ib dofe, and fo 
iodttftrioufly a-Cop. For they will needs have it 
as appoint clearly gained, that the clo%yen tongues 

never 
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never fat npon the apoftles heads, while there , 
hats were on. 

Now^ the force of thefe objeftions feems to con- 
fiftinthe different acceptation of the wordj^/>/Vi 
which, if it be underftood for a fupernatural affit 
tance, approaching from without, the objedlors 
have reafon, and their aflertions may be allowed: 
but the fpirit we treat of here, proceeding entire- 
ly from within, the argument of thefe adverfa-^ 
ries' wholly is eluded. And, upon the fame ac- 
count, our modern artificers find it an expedient/ 
of abfolute neceffity to cover their heads as clofe 
as they can, in order to prevent perfpiration ; 
than which, nothing is obferved to be a greater 
fpender of mechanic light, as we may perhaps 
farther fliew in convenient place. 

To proceed therefore upon the phanomenon of 
Jpiritual mechanijmy it is here to be noted, that in 
forming and working up thtfpirit^ the aflembly 
has a confiderable (hjare, as well as the preacher. 
The method of this arcanum is as follows. They 
violently drain their eye-balls inward, half clo- 
fing the lids ; then, as they fit, they are in a per- 
petual motion of fee-faiv, making long hums 
at proper periods-, and continuing, the found at 
equal height -, chufing their time jii thofe inter- 
miffionsy while the preacher is at ebb. Neither 
is this praftice, in any part of it, fo finguLar and 
improbable, ^s not to be traced, in diftant regi- 
ons, from reading and obfervation. For, firft. 

Vol- II. & the 
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the Jauguis, * or enlightened faints of India, fe 
all their vifions by help of an acquired ftrainini 
and preffure of the eyes. Secondly, the art c 
fee-fanv on a \)eam, and fwinging by feflion upo: 
a cord, in order to raife artificial ecftafies, hat! 
been derived to us from our Scythian anceftors, 
where it is pra£lifed at this day among the wo 
men. Laftly, the whole proceieding, as I hav 
here related it, is performed by the natives c 
Ireland, with a confiderable improvement ; am 
It is granted, that this noble nation hath of al 
others admitted fewer corruptions, and degene 
rated leaft from the purity of the old Tartan 
Now, it is ufual for a knot of Irifh, men an 
women, to abftraft themfelves from matter, bin 
up all their fenfes, grow vifionary and fpiritual 
by influence of a fhort pipe of tobacco hande 
round the company ; each preferving the fmok 
in his mouth, till it comes again to his turn t 
take in frefh. At the fame time, there is a con 
cert of a continued gentle hum, repeated an 
renewed by inftinft, as occafion requires ; an 
they move their bodies up and dow^n to a degree 
that fometimes their heads and points lie paralh 
to the horizon. Mean while, you may obferv 
their eyes tHped up in the pofture of one wh 
endeavours to keep himfelf awake; by whicl^ 
and many other fymptoms among them, it maiii 
feilly appears, that the reafoning faculties are a 

fufpende 

* Bernier mem. de Mogol. 

\ Guagniiii hift. Sarmat. 
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fufpended and fuperfeded ; that imagination hath 
ufurped the feat, fcattering a thoufaud deliriums 
over the brain. Returning from this digreflion, 
I /hall defcribe the methods by which the Jpirit 
approaches. The eyes being difpofed according 
to art, at firft you can fee nothing ; but, after a 
ihort paufe, a fmall glimmering light begins to 
appear, and dance before you. Then, by fre- 
quently moving your body up and down, you 
perceive the vapours to afcend very faft, till you 
are perfedily dofed, and fluttered like one who 
drinks too much in a morning. M^an while the 
preacher is alfo at work •, he begins a loud hum, 
which pierces you quite through : this is imme- 
diately returned by the audience 5 and you find 
yourfelf prompted to imitate them, by a mere 
Spontaneous impulfe, without knowing what you 
do. The ittierftitia are duly filled up by the preach- 
er, to prevent too long a paufe, under which the 
fpirit would foon faint and grow languid. 

This is all I am allowed to difcover about the 
progrefs of the/piritf with relation to that part 
which is borne by the ajfsmbly ; but in the me-* 
thods of the preacher, to which I now proceed, 
1 (hall be more large and particular. 

S E C T. It. 

YO U will read it very gravely remarked in the 
books of thofe illuftrious and right eloquent 
penmen, the modern travellers, that the funda- 
mental difference, in point of religion, between 
B 2 the 
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the wild Indians and us, lies in this ; that we 
wor(hip God, and they worfliip the devil. But 
there are certain critics, who will by no means 
admit of this diftinftion ; rather believing, that 
all nations whatfoever adore the true God, becaufe 
they feem to intend their devotions to fome invi- 
fible power, of grcatcft goodnefs and ability to 
kelp them; which perhaps will take in the bright- 
eft attributes afcribed to the Divinity. Others 
again inform us, that thofe idolaters adore two 
principles ; the principle of good, and that of evil : 
which indeed I am apt to look upon as the mod 
vniverfal notion that mankind, by the mere light 
of nature, ever entertained of things invifible. 
How this idea hath been managed by the Indians 
and us, and with what advantage to the under- 
ftandings of either, may well deferve to be exa- 
mined. To me, the difference appears little more 
than this, that they are put oftener upon their 
knees by xS\t\x fears, and we by our deftres ; that 
the former fet them a prayings and us a curing. 
What I applaud ihem for, is their difcretion, in 
limiting their devotions and their deities to their 
feveral diftridls ; nor everfuffering the liturgy of 
the 'white god, to crofs or to intorfere with that 
of the black. Not fo with us ; who, pretending, 
by the lines and meafures of our reafon, to ex- 
tend the dominion of one invifible power, and 
-contrail that of the other, have difcovered a 
grofs ignorance in the natures of good and evil, 
and moft horribly confounded the frontiers of 
bath. After n;i€n have lifted up the throne of 

their 
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their Divinity to the coehtm tunpyrautn^ adorned 
with all ftich qualities ^nd accomplifhments as 
themfelves fcem moft to value and poffcfs \ af- 
ter they have fank their principle oi evil to the 
lowtd centre, bound him with chains, loaded him 
with curfes, furniihed him with viler difpofitions 
thanany rtfj&^-^f//ofthe town, accoutred him with 
tail, and horns, and huge daws, and faucer eyes ; I 
laugh aloud to fee thefe reaibners at the fame time 
engaged in wife difpute about certain walks and 
purlieus, whether they are in the verge of God 
or th« devil 5 ferioufly debating, whether fuch 
and fuch influences come into mens minds from 
above or below v whether certain paffions and af- 
fedions are guided by the evil fpirit or the good t 

Dumfas at que nefas exiguo fine lihidinum 
Difcernunt avidi — 

Thus do men eft^blifli a fellowihip of Chriji with 
Belial J and fuch is t,he analogy they make between 
cloven tongues and ckvenfeet. Of the like nature 
is the difquifition before us. It hath continued 
thtfe hundred-years an even debate, whether the 
deportment and the cant of our Engliih enthufiaf-. 
tic preachers were pojfeffion or infpiration ; and a 
world of argument has been drained on either" 
fide, perhaps to little purpofe* For I think it is 
in life as in. tragedy y where it is held a convidion 
of great defeft, both in order and invention, to 
interpofe the affiflance of preternatural power,, 
without an abfoiute and lad neceffity. However, 
it is a iketch of human vanify, for every indivi-. 
B I du.sl 
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dual to imagine the whole univerfe is interefted 
in his meaneil concern. If he hath got cleanly 
over a kennel^ fome angel unfeen defcended on 
purpofe to help him by the hand ; if he hath 
knocked his head againft a poft^ it was the de- 
vil, for his fins, let loofe from hell on purpofe to 
buffet him. Who, that fees a little paltry mor- 
tal .droning, and dreaming, and drivelling to a 
multitude, can think it agreeable to common 
good fenfe, that either heaven or hell (hould be 
put to the trouble of influence or infpe£bion upon 
what he is about f Therefore I am refolvtd im- 
. mediately to weed this error out of mankind, by 
making it clear, that this ^myftery of vending 
fpiritual gifts is nothing but a tradff; acquired by 
as much in{lru£lion, and maflered by equal prac- 
tice and application, as others are. This will 
bcft appear by defcribing and deducing the whole 
procefs of the operation, as varioufly as it hath 
fallen under my knowledge or experience. 
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Here it may not be amifs to add a few words 
upon the budable przGtict of wearing quilted capj: 
which is not a matter of mere cuftom, humour, 
or faihion, as fome would pretend, but on in(li« 
tution of great fagacity and ufe. TheCe, whea 
moiftened with fweat, flop all perfpitation ; and, 
by reverberating the heat, prevent the fpirit from 
evaporating any way but at tlve mouth ; even as 
a fkilful houfe-wife, that covers her ftill with a 
wet clout for the fame reafon, and finds the fame 
cffe£l. For it is the opinion of choice virtuoji^ 
that the brain is only a crowd of little animals, 
but with teeth and claws extremely (harp, and 
therefore cling together in the contexture we be- 
hold, like the pi£fcure of Hobbes^s Leviathan^ or 
like bees in perpendicular fwarm upon a tree, or 
like a carrion corrupted into vermin, ftill preferv- 
ing the fhape and figure of the mother animal : 
that all invention is formed by the morfure of 
two or more of thefe animals, ilpon certain ca- 
pillary nerves, which proceed/from thence 5 where- 
,of three branches fpread into the tongue, and 
two into the light hand. They hold alfo, that 
thefe animals are of a conftitution extremely 
cold \ that their food is the air we attrafb, 
their excrement phlegm •, and that what we vul- 
garly call rheums, and colds, and diftilhtions, is 
nothing elfe but an epidemical loofencfs, to which 
that little commonwealth is very fubjeft, from 
the climate it lies under : farther, that nothing 
Icfs than a violent heat can difintanglc thefe crea- 
tures 
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tures from their hamatcd ftation of life, or give 
them vigour and humour to imprint the marks 
of their little teeth : that if the morfure be hexa? 
gonal, it produces poetry ; the circular gives e- 
Joquence ; if the bite hath been conical, the per- 
son, whofe nerve is fo afFefted, fhall he difpofed 
to write upon politics ; and fo of the reft. 

I fhall now difgourfe briefly, by what kind of 
praftices the voice is beft governed, towards the 
compofition and improvement of the /pint ; for 
without a competent ikill in tuning and toning 
each word, and fyllablc, and letter, to their due 
cadence, the whole operation is incomplete, mif- 
fes entirely of its efFeft on the hearers, and puts 
ihe workman himfelf to continual pains for new 
Supplies without fuccefs. For it is to be undcr- 
ilood, that, in the language of the fpirit, c€mt 
and drouing fupply the place of fenfe and red/on y 
in the language of men ; becaufe, in fpiritual 
harangues, the difpofition of the words accord- 
ing to the art of grammar, hath not the leaft 
>ife, but the fkill and influence wholly lie in the. 
choice and cadence of the fyllables ; even as a 
tlifcreet compofer^ who, in fetting a fong, chanr 
ges the words and order fo often, that he is for- 
ced to make it nonfenfe^ before he can make it 
muftc. For this reafon it hath been held by 
fome, that the art of cantii^g is ever in greateft 
perfeftion, when managed by ignorance ; which 
is thought to be enigmatically meant by Plu- 
tarch, when he tell us^^ that the beft mufical in- 

ftruments. 
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ftruments were made from the bones of an afs. 
And the profounder critics upon that paiTage are 
of opinion, the word, in its genuine Cgnifica- 
tion, means no other than a jawbone ; though 
feme rather think it to have been the os facrum. 
But in fo nice a cafe I fliall not take upon me to 
decide ; the curious are at liberty to pick from it 
whatever they pleafe. 

The firft ingredient towards the art of cant- 
ing, is a competent fhare of inward light ; that 
is to fay, a large memory, plentifully fraught 
with theological polyfyllables, and myfterious 
texts from holy writ, applied and digefted by 
thofe methods and mechanical operations already 
related ^ the bearers of this light refembling /««- 
iernsy compa£l of leaves from old Geneva Bibles : 
which invention, Sir Humphrey Edwin, during 
his mayoralty, of happy memory, highly approv- 
ed and advanced j affirming the fcripture to be 
now fulfilled, where it fays, Thy word is a lantern 
to my feet^ and a light to my paths. 

Now, the art of canting confifts in flcilfuUy 
adapting the voice to whatever words the fpirit 
delivers, that each may ftrike the ears of the au- 
dience with its mod fignificant cadence*^ The 
force or energy pf this eloquence is not to be 
found, as among ancient orators, in the difpoii- 
tion of word* to a fentence, or the turning of 
long periods j but, agreeable to the modern re- 
finements in mufic, is taken up wholly in dwell- 
ing and dilating upon fyllablcs and letters. 

ThuSj^ 
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Thus, it is frequent for a fingle vowel to draw 
fighs from a multitude 5 and for a whole afTem- 
bly of faints, to fob to the mufic of one folitary 
itqtiid. But thefc are trifles, when even founds 
inarticulate are obferved to produce as forcible 
efFe£ls. A mafler-workman (hall blow his nofe fo 
powerfully^ as to pierce the hearts of his people, 
who are difppfed to receive the excrements of his 
brain, with the fame reverence as the ijfue of it. 
Hawking, fpitting, and belching, the defefts of 
other mens rhetoric, arc the flowers, and fi- 
gures, and ornaments of his. For, the Jplrit 
. being the fame in all, it is of no import through 
what vehicle it is conveyed. 

It is a point of too much difficuky, to draw 
the principles of this famous art within the com- 
pafs of certain adequate rules. However, per- 
haps I may one day oblige the world with my 
critical eflay upon the art of canting^ philofopbi^ 
cally^ phyfically^ and mujically confidered. 

But, among all improvements of the fpirit 
wherein the voice hath borne a part, there is 
none to be compared with that of connkying the 
found through the nofe^ which, under the denomi- 
nation of ^«|^m^, * hath paflTed with fo great 
applaufe in the world. The originals of this in- 
flitution are very dark j but having been initiat- 
ed into the myftery of it, and leave being given 

me 

• .The fnuffling of men, who have loft their nofcs by lewd 
courfes, is faid to have given ri/c to that tone, which o^r IM^ 
ienters did too much affe^. W. JVMon^ 
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mc to publiQi it to the world, I (hall deliver a^ 
dire£i a relation as I can. 

This art, like many other famous inventions, 
owed its birth, or at leaft improvement and per- 
fcftion, to an effefl: of chance; but was efta- 
blilhed upon folid reafons, and hath flouriflied in 
this ifland eVer fince, with great luftic. All a- 
gree, that it firft appeared upon" the decay and 
difcouragement of bagpipes ; swhich, having long 
fufFered under the mortal hatred of the brethren^ 
tottered for a time, and at laft fell with monar^ 
chy. The ftory is thus related. 

-^s yet, fnuffl'wg was not ; when the following 
adventure happened to a Banbury faint. Upon a 
certain day, while he was far engaged among 
the tabernacles of the ivicked^ he felt the out- 
ward man put into odd commotions, and ftrange- 
ly pricked forward by the inward : An effeft 
very ufual among the modern infpired. For 
fome think, that the fpirit is apt to feed on the 
fiejhj like- hungry wines upon raw beef. Others 
rather believe, there is a perpetual game at leap' 
frog between both •, and fometimes the flejh is 
uppermoft, and fometimes the fpirit : adding, 
that the former, while it is in the ftate of a rider^ 
wears huge Rippon fpurs, and, when it comes to 
the turn of being bearer^ is wonderfully head- 
ftrong and hard-mouthed. However it came a- 
bout, t\iQ faint felt his veffel full extended in eve- 
ry part, (a very natural efFe£t of ftrong infpira- 
Hon ;) and the place and time falling out fo un- 
luckily. 
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luckily, that he could not have the convenience 
of evacuating upwards, by repetition, prayer, or 
lefture, he was forced to open an inferior vent. 
In (hort, he wreftled with the flefh fo iong, that 
he at length fubdued it, coming off with ho- 
nourable wounds all before. The furgeon had 
now cured the parts primarily afFefted ; but the 
difeafe, driven from its poft, flew up into his 
head : and as a fkilful general, valiantly attacked 
in his trenches, and beaten from the field, by 
flying marches withdraws to the capital city, 
breaking down the bridges to prevent purfuit ; fo 
the difeafe, repelled from its firft ftation, fled 
before the rod of Hermes, to the upper region, 
there fortifying itfelf ; but finding the foe mak- 
ing attacks at the nofey broke down the bridge^ 
and retired to the head-quarters. Now, the na- 
turalifts obferve, that there is in human nofes an 
idiofyncracy^ by virtue of which, the more the 
paflage is obftrufted, the more our fpeech de- 
lights to go through, as the mufic of a flagellet 
is made by the Jf ops. By this method, the 
twang of the nofe becomes perfeftly tO' refemble 
thc/nu^eoF a bagpipe, and is found to be e- 
qually attraftive of Britifh ears ; whereof the 
faint had fudden experience, by prafttfing his 
new faculty with wonderful fuccefs in the opera- 
tion of ihtfpirit : for, in a ftiort time,' no doc- 
trine paffed for found and orthodox, unlefs it 
were delivered through the nofe. Straight, eve- 
ry paftor copied after this original 5 and thofe 

who 
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who could not othcrwife arrive to a perfeftion, 
fpirited by a noble zeal, made ufe of the fame 
experiment to acquire it. So that, I think, it 
may be truly affirmed, the faints owe their em- 
pire to tht fnuffling of one animaly as Darius if 
did his to the neighing of another ; and both ftra- 
tagems were performed by the fame art ; for we 
read, how the Perfian beqft acquired his faculty 
by covering a mare the day before. 

I fliould now have done, if I were not convin- 
ced, that whatever I have yet advanced upon this 
fubjeft, is liable. to great exception. For, allow- 
ing all I have faid to be true, it may ftill be juft- 
ly obje£^ed. That there is, in the commonwealth 
of artificial enthiifiafnty fome real foundation for 
art to work upon in the temper and complexion 
of individuals, which other mortals fecm to 
want. Obferve but the gefture, the motion, 
and the countenance of fome choice profeflbrs, 
though in their mod familiar aftions, you will 
find thepa of a different race from the reft of hu- 
man creatures. Remark your commoneft pre- 
tender to a light within^ how dark, and dirty, 
and gloomy he is without : as lanterns, which, 
the more light they bear in their bodies, caft oat 
fo much the more foot, and fmoke, and fuligi*- 
nous matter to adhere to the fides. Liften but ' 
to their ordinary talk, and look on the mouth 
that delivers it : you will imagine you are hear- 
I ing fome ancient oracle, and your underftanding 
Vol. II. C ^iU 

. t Herodot. 
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will be equal/y informed. Upon thefe, and the 
like reafons, certain obje£lors pretend to put it 
beyond all doubt, that there muft be a fort of 
preternatural fpirit pofiefling the heads, of the 
modern faints ; and fome will have it to be the 
ieat of zeal, working upon the dregs of igno* 
ranee, as oihtr fpirits are produced from lees by 
the force of fire. Some again think, that when 
our earthly tabernacles are difordered and defo- 
late, (haken and out of repair, the fpirit delights 
to dwell within them \ as houfes are faid to be 
haunted, when they are fbrfaken and gone, to de*- 
cay. 

To fet this matter in as fair a light as pofBble, 
I fliall here very briefly deduce the hiftory of 
Fanaticifm from the moft early ages to the pre- 
fent. And if we are able to fix upon any one 
material or fundamental point, wherein the chief 
profeflbrs have univerfally agreed, I think we 
may reafonably lay hold on that, and affign it 
for the great feed or principle of x\\q fpirit. 

The moft early traces we meet with of Fnna* 
ties in ancient ftory, are among the -5ilgyptians, 
who inftituted thofe rites known in Greece by 
the names of Orgia, Panegyres^ and Dionyfia : 
whether introduced there by Orpheus or Melam- 
pus, we ihall not difpute at prefent, nor, in all 
likelihood, at any time for the future. _ The 
feafts were celebrated to the honour of Ofiris^ 
whom the Grecians called Dionyfmsy and -is the 

fame 
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fame with Bacchus ; * which has betrayed fome 
fuperficial readers to imagine^ that the whole bu« 
finefs was nothing more than a fet of roarings 
fcouring companions^ over-charged with wine* 
But this is a fcandalous miflake, foiiled on the 
world by a fort of modem authors^ who have too 
///^r^?/ an underilanding; and, becaufe antiquity 
is to be traced backwards^ dd therefore^ like 
Jews, begin their books at the wrong end, as if 
learning were a fort of conjuring. Theie are the 
men who pretend to underftand a book by fcout- 
ing through the index ; as if a traveller (bould go 
about to defcribe ^ palace j *when he had feen no* 
thing but the privy i or like certain fortune-tel*^ 
lers in Nerthein America,, who have a way of 
reading a xnxn'is deftiny by peeping into hia 
h-eeci. For, at the tipae of iiiftituting thefe my* 
fteries, t there was not one vine in all ^gyptf 
the natives drinking nothing but ale ; which li- 
quor fecms to have been far more ancient than 
wine, and has the honour of owing its invention 
and progreft not only to the Egyptian Ofiris X 
but to the Grecian Bacchus \ who, in their fa« 
mous expedition^ carried the receipt of it along 
Vfitb them, and gave it to the nations they vifit* 
ed or fubdued. Befides, Bacchus himfelf wa^ 
fcry feldom or never drunk ; for it is recorded of 
him, that he was the firft inventor of the mitre ; || 
which he wore continually on his head, (as the 
C 2 whole. 

• Diod. Sic. U I. Plut. dc Ifidc et Ofiridc. 
t Herod 1. ». t Diod. Sic, L i. &. 3. j Jd. 1. 4^ 
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whole company of Bacchanals did,) to prcrcnt 
vapours and the headach after hard drinking. 
And for this reafon, fay fomc, the fcarUt tvijere^ 
when (he makes the kings of the earth drunk 
with her cup of abomination, is always fobcr 
hcrfelf, though ihe never balks the glafs in her 
turn^ bcing» it feems, kept upon her legs hj the 
virtue of her triple mitre. Now, thefe feafts 
were inditutcd in imitation of the famous expe* 
dition Ofiris made through the world, and of 
the company that attended him, whereof the 
Bacchanalian ceremonies* were fo many types 
and fymhols. From which account it is mani- 
ftttf that the Fanatic rites of thefe Bacchanals 
cannot he imputed to intoxications by wine, hot 
mud needs have had a deeper foundation. What 
thii w,t4| wc may gather large hints from certain 
i'lrcuinHanccs in the courfe of their myfterles. 
For, in the /irft place, there was in their procef- 
fionN, an entire tnixtun and confufion of fexes : 
they ttflV^icd to ramble about hills and deferts ; 
their gtirlnnds were of ivy and viney emblems of 
cleaving and clinging; or of ^r, the parent of 
iurpttitim* It is added, that they imitated y2r/yr/, 
were wttcnclc<l by goats^ and rode upon ajfes^ all 
companions of great flcill and pradice in affairs 
of gallantry. 1 hey bore, for their enfigns, cer- 
tain curious figures, perched upon long <poles, 
made into the Ihape and fize of the virga genita^ 
lis^ with its appurteniwces ; which were fo many 

fhadows 
* See the partiadars in Diod. Sic. L I. & J. 
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{harfows and emblems of the whole myftery, aa 
well as trophies fet up by the female conquerors^ 
Laftiy, in a certain town of Attica, the whole 
folemnity, ftripped of all its typc», * was per* 
formed />/ purls uaturalibus ; the votaries not fly* 
ing in covies, but forted into couples. The fame 
may be farther conjeftured from the death of 
Orpheus, one of the inftitutors of thefe myftc- 
rics ; who was torn in pieces by women, becaufe 
he refufed to communicate his orgies f to them i 
which others explained, by telling us, he had 
cafirated himfelf upon grief for the lofs of hi* 
wife. 

Omitting many others of lefs note, the next 
Fanatics we meet with of any eminence, were 
the numerous fefts of heretics j appearing in the 
five, firft centuries of the CArj/?/^7;^ ^ra, from Si- 
mon Magus and his followers, to thofe of Euty- 
ches. I have collefted their fyflems from infi^ 
nitc reading ; and comparing them with thofe of 
their fucceflTors in the feveral ages fince, I find 
there are certain bounds fet even to the irregula** 
rity of human thought, and thofe a great deal 
narrower than is commonly apprehended. For aa 
they all frequently interfere, even in their wild^ 
eft ravings; fo there is one fundamental point> 
wherein they are fure to meet, as lines in a 
centre, and that is, the community of nw>men*^ 
Great were their fblicitudes in this matter; and 
C 3 they 

• Dionyfia Brauronia. 

t Vid. Pbotium in cxccrptis i Conoac. 
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they nerer failed of certain articles in their 
fchcmcs of worfliip, on purpofe to eftablifli it. 

The laft Fanatics of note, were thofe whicb 
ftarted up in Germany, a little after the reformat 
tion of Luther ; fpringing, as mujhrooms do at the 
end of a harvejt. Such were John of Leyden, 
David George, Adam Neufter, and many others;, 
whofe vifions and revelations always terminated ! 
in leading ahut half a dozen Jijlers apiece ^ and 
niakiivg that prafticc a fundamental part of their 
fyftcm. For, human life is a continual naviga- 
tion V and if we expeft our vejels to pafs with 
fafety, through the waves and tempefts of this 
fluftuating world, it is neceflary to ntake a good 
provilion of the Jlc/b, as feamcn lay in ftore of berf^ 
for a long voyage* 

Now, from this brief furvey of fome- principal 
fedls among the Fanatics in all ages, (having o- 
mitted the Mahometans ^ and others, who might 
alfo help to confirm the argument I am about ;)• 
to which I might add feveral among ourfelves,. 
fuch as the family of lave^ fiveet ftngers of If 
raelj and the like ; and, from reflefting upon- 
that fundamental point in their do£lrines, about 
womenj wherein they have fo unanimoufly a- 
greed ; I am apt to imagine, that the feed or 
principle, which has ever put men upon viftohs ia 
things inviftble^ is of a corporeal nature. For, the 
pro founder chernifts inform us, that the ftrongeft 
fpirits may be extrafted from human fiejfj. Be- 
fides, the fpinal marrow, being nothing elfe but 

a coa-^ 
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^=1 a continuatioif of the brain, muft needs create a- 
Tciy free communication between the fuperior fa- 
culties and thofe below :. and thus, the thorn in 
iheflejb ferves for a^i/r to the fpirit. I thiiik it 
is agreed among phyficians, that nothing afFefts 
the head fo much, as a tentiginous humour, re-^ 
pelled and elated to the upper region, found, hj 
daily praftice, to run frequently up into madnefs. 
A very eminent member of the faculty afTured 
me, that when the Quakers firft appeared, he fel- 
dom was without fome female patients among 

them, for the furor ^PcFfons of a vifionary 

devotion, either men or women, are, in their 
complexion, of all others, the moft amorous. 
For zeal is frequently kindled from the fame 
fpark with other fires ; and, from inflaming bro- 
therly love, will proceed to raife that of a gallant. 
If we infpe£t into the ufual piocefs of nooderiL 
courtfhip, we fliall find it to confift iir a devout 
turn of the eyes, called ogling; an artificial form, 
of canting and whining, by rote^ every interval^ 
for want of other matter, made up with a (hrug, 
or a hum \ a figh or a groan ; the ftyle compadt 
ef infignificant words, incoherences, and repeti- 
tion. Theft I take to be the moft accomplifheA 
rules of addrefs to a miftrefs ^ and where are thefe 
performed with more dexterity, than by the 
faints ? Nay, to bring this argument yet clofer, 
1 have been informed by certain fanguine bre- 
thren of the firft clafs,^ that, in the height and 

orgafmus: 
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•rgnfmus of their fpiritual exercifei it has bees 
frei]uent with therti ♦♦##♦*. immediate]} 
after which, they found the fpir'tt to relax and flag 
of a fiulvien witTi the nerves, and they were forced 
to haften to a conclufion. This may be farthei 
ftrcngthened, byobfcrving with wonder, how un« 
accountably all females are attracted by vifionary 
or enthufiaftic preachers, though never fo contemp- 
tible in their outward mien ; which is ufually fup- 
pofed to be done upon confiderations purely fpi- 
ritual, without any carnal regards at ail. But, 1 
have reafon to think, the fex hath certain charac- 
teriflics, by which they form a truer judgment oi 
human abilities and performings, than we our* 
fclves can poflibly do of each other. Let that b< 
as it will, thus much is certain, that, however fpl 
litual intrigues begin, they generally conclud< 
like all others ; they may branch upwards toward 
heaven, but the root is in the earth. Too intenf( 
a contemplation is not the bufinefs of fleCh anc 
blood ; it mufl,. by the neceflary courfe of things 
in a little time, let go its hold, and fall into mat 
ter. Lovers, for th^ fake of celeflial converfe 
are but another fort of Platonics, who pretenc 
to fee Aais and heaven in ladies eyes, and to lool 
or think no lower j but the fame pit is provide 
for both. And they feem a perfeO: moral to th* 
ftory of that philofopher, who, while his thought 
and eyes were fixed upon the conjiellations^ foun( 
liimfelf feduced by his lower parts into a ditch.. 

Ibai 
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I had fomewhat more to lay upon this part of 
^ the fubjeft ; but the poft is juft going, which 
forces me in great hafle to conclude, 

Pray burn this 
letter as foon SIR) 

as it cetnes to 
your hands* 

Tours^ &C. 
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AN ARGUMENT 

TO PROVE, 

That the Abolishing of Christianitt in 
England^ may, as things aow (land, be at- 
tended with fome inconveniencies, and. perhaps 
not produce thofc many good effcdls propofcd 
thereby ♦. 

Written in the year 1708. 

I Am very fenfible, what a weaknefs and pre-~ 
fumption it is, to reafon againft the general 
humour and difpofition of the world. I rememifk 

ber 

• The argument tigdnft alohfnng Chrifiiamtyt is carried on 
iwttK the higheft wit and humour. Graver divines threatea 
their readers with future punilhments : Swift artfiiUy exhibits a 
pi^re of preicnt fliame. He judged rightly, in imagining, that 
a fmall trcatiie, written with a fpirit of mirth and freedom, moft. 
be more efficarious than long icrmons, or laborious leflbns of mo- 
rality. He endeavours to laujgh us into reli^on ; weU knowing, 
that we are often laughed out of tt. Orrery. 

The argument ^ &c. is the moft delicate, refined, complete, on* 
Taricd piece of irony, from the beginning to the end, that ever 
was written fince the creation of the world. And, without dif*" 
pute, if in the works of man there can.be fuppoied any fnch 
thing as real perfection, we muft allow it to confift in thoie a- 
maziog productions of wit and humour, wliich, in all probabili- 
ty, can never be excelled by any effort of genius, and beyond 
which, it is impoilible to frame any critical or diftind idea of the 
human faculties.— —With what egregious contempt and ridicule 
doth he, in this piece, expofe the abfurdity of thofc wrcj:chei, 
wh9 are the patrons and abettors of vice and irreli^ion ? Sivift.. 
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ber it was with great jufticc, and a due regard to 
the freedom, both of the public and the prefs, 
forbidden, upon fevere penalties, to write, or dif- 
courfe, or lay wagers againft the uniony even be* 
fore it was confirmed by parliament ; becaufe 
that was looked upon as a defign to oppofe the 
current of the people ; which, befides the folly of 
it, is a manifeft breach of the fundamental law, 
that makes this majority of opinion the voice of 
God. In like manner, and for the very fame rea- 
fons, it may perhaps be neither fafe nor prudent 
to argue againft the abolifhing of Chriftianity, at 
a jundure when all parties appear fo unanimouf* 
ly determined upon the point ; as we cannot but 

Slow, from their aftions, their difcourfes, and 
cir writings. However, I know not how, whe- 
'thcrfrom the affeftation of (ingularity, or the 
pcrverfenefs of human nature •, but fo it unhappi- 
ly falls out, that I cannot be entirely of this opi- 
nion. Nay, though I were fure- an order were 
ifliied for my immediate profecution by the At- 
torney-General, I fliould ftill confefs, that, in the 
prcfent pofture of our affairs at home or abroad, 
I do not yet fee the abfolute neceiBty of extirpat- 
, ing the Chriftian religion from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too great a paradox, 
Cfcn for our wife and paradoxical age to endure : 
therefore I fliall handle it with all tendernefs, 
and with the utmoft deference to the great and 
profound majority, which is of another fentiment. 

And 
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And yet the curious may pleafe to obfervc, 
how much the genius of a nation is liable to al*- 
ter in half an age. I have heard it affirmed for 
certain, by fome very old people, that the con- 
trary opinion was, even in their memories, as 
much in vogue as the other is now; and that 
a projed for the aboliftiing of Chriftianity would 
then have appeared as Angular, and been thought 
as abfurd, as it would be at this time to write or 
difcourfe in its defence. 

Therefore I freely own, that all appearance^ 
are againft me. The fyftem of the gofpel, after 
the fate of other fyftems, is generally antiquated 
and exploded ; and the mafs or body of the com- 
mon people, among whom.it feems to have had 
its lateft credit, are now grown as much afhamed 
of it as their betters ; opinions, like fafhions, 
always defcending from thofe of quality to the 
middle fort, and thence to the vulgar, where at 
length they are dropped, and vanifli. 

But here I would not be miftaken j and muft 
therefore be fo bold as to borrow a diftindion 
from the writers en the other fide, when they 
make a difference between nominal and real 
Trinitarians. I hope no reader imagines me fo 
weak to (land up in the. defence of real Chri- 
ftianity, fuch as ufed in primitive times (if we may 
believe the authors of thofe ages) to have an influ- 
ence upon mens belief and anions. To offer at the 
reftoring of that, would indeed be a wild projefl: ; 
it vrould be to dig up foundations ; to deftroy at 

one 
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one blow, all the wit, and half the learning of the 
kingdom ; to break the entire frame and confti-* 
tution of things ; to ruin trade, extinguiQi arts 
and fciences, with the profeflbrs of them j ia 
fhort, to turn our courts, exchanges, and (hops 
into deferts j and would be full as abfurd as the 
propofal of Horace, where he advifes the Romans, 
all in a body, to leave their city, and to feek a 
new feat in fome remote part of the world, by 
way of cure for the corruption of their manners. 

Therefore I think this caution was in itfclf 
altogether unneceflary, (which I have infertcd on- 
ly to prevent all poiTibility of cavilling;) fince 
every candid reader will eafily underftand my 
difcourfe to be intended only in defence of nomi- 
nal Chriftianity j the other having been for fome 
time wholly laid afide, by general cbnfent, as ut- 
terly inconfiftent with our prefent fchemes of 
wealth and power. 

But why we fhould therefore caft ofF the name 
and title of Chriftians, although the general opi- 
nion and refolution be fo violent for it, Iconfefs I 
cannot (with fubmiflion) apprehend, nor is the 
confcquence neceffary. However, fince the un- 
dertakers propofe fuch wonderful advantages to 
the nation by this projeft, and advance many 
plaufible objeflions againft the fyftem of Chrifti- 
anity i I (hall briefly confider the ftrength of 
both, fairly allow them their gr^ateft weight, and. 
oflfer fuch anfwers as I think moft reafonaWe. 
After which I will beg leave to (hew, what incon- 

VoL. II. - . D veaiencics 
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venier.cics may poflibly happen by fuch an in- 
novation, in the prcfcnt pofturc of our afFajrs. 

Firft, One great advantage propofed by the 
abolifhing of Chriftianity, is, That it would very 
moch enlarge and eftabliih liberty of confcience, 
that great bulwark of our nation, and of the Pro^ 
teftant religion ; which is ftiil too much limited 
by pricftcraft, notwiihftanding all the good in- 
tentions of the Icgiflature ; as we have lately found 
by a fevcre inftancc. For it is confidently re- 
ported, that two young gentlemen, of real hopes, 
bright wit, and profound judgment, who, upon a 
thorough examination of caufes and efFefls, and 
by the mere force of natural abilities, without 
the lead tinfture of learning, having made a dif- 
covery, that there wa« no God, and generoufly 
communicating their thoughts for the good of the 
public, were fome time ago, by an unparalleled 
feverity, and upon I know not what obfol«te law, 
broke only for hlafphtmj ; and, as it hath been 
wifely obferved, if perfecution once begins, no 
xtian alive knows how far it may reach, or where 
it will end. 

In anfwcr to all which, with deference to wife? 
ji^idgments, I think this rather (hews the neeef-' 
frty of a nominal religion among us^ Great wits 
love to be free with the higheft obje£ts ; and, if 
they cannot be allowed a God to revile of re- 
lioupcey they WiW /peak evil of dignities ^ abufe the 
government, and refleft upon thr miniftry; 
wlach, I am furc, few wili deny to be of much- 
more 
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nore pernicious confequence ; according to the 
aying of Tiberius, Deorum offenfa diis cura* As 
o the particular izQi related, I tbioJ( it is not 
'air to argue from one inftaoce \ perhaps ano- 
her cannot be produced : yet (to the comfort of 
ill thofe who may be apprehenfive of profecution) 
alafphemy, we know, is freely fpoken a million 
jf times in every coffee-houfe and tavern, or 
wherever elfe good company meet. It muft be al- 
bwed, indeed, that to break an Engliib free-* 
bom officer^ ^nlj iov blafphemy, was, to fpeak 
the gentleft of fuch an a£tion, a very high ftrain 
of abihlnte power. Little can be faid in exQXita 
for the General. Perhaps he was afraid it might 
give offence 10 the allies, aiBong whom, for 
aught we know, it may be the cuftom of the 
country to believe a God. But if he argued, as 
fome have done, upon a miftaken principle, that 
an officer who is guilty of fpeaking blafphemy, 
may, fome time or other, proceed fo far as to 
raife a mutiny; the confequence is by no means 
to be admitted : for furely the commander of an 
Eoglifh army is like to be but ill obeyed, whofe 
ibldiers fear and reverence him as little as they 
do a Deity. 

It is further objefted againft the gofpel-fyftem. 
That it obliges men to the belief of things too 
difficult for free-thinkers, and fuch as have fha- 
ken off the prejudices that ufually cling to a con* 
fined education. To which I anfwer. That men 
ihonld be cautious how they raife obje£lionS]^ 
D 2 whidk 
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which rcfleft upon the wifdom of the na 
Is not every body freely allowed to believe v 
ever he pleafeth, and to publifti his belief t- 
world whenever he thinks fit, efpecially if it f 
to ftrengthen the party which is in the ri 
"Would any indifferent foreigner, who (hould 
the trumpery lately written by Afgil, Ti 
Toland, Coward *, and forty more, imagin 
gofpel to be our rule of faith, and confirnn 
parliaments ? Does any man either believe, c 
he believes, or defire to have it thought th 
fays he believes one fyllable of the matter ? 
is any man worfe received upon that fcon 
does he find his want of nominal faith a difai 
tage to him, in the purfuit of any civil or 
tary employment ? What if there be an old 
mant flatute or two againfl him ? Are the 
now obfolete, to a degree, that Empfon and 
ley themfelves, if they were now alive, ^ 
find it impoflible to put them in execution ? 
It is likewifc urged, That there are, by 
putation, in this kingdom, above ten tho 
parfons \ whofe^ revenues, added to thofe o 
Lords the bifhops, would fuffice to maintai 
leaft, two hundred young gentlemen of w 

pie 

• Afgil wrote an argument to prove, that man may I 
feted from hence into eternal life, without paffing 
death. 

Toland puhlifbed ibme deiiHcal books. 

Tindiirs writings were blafphemous and athofHcal. 

Coward aflcrtcd the mortality of the foul, and alld 
.%| of it to be in the blood. ' Hawkef. 
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pleafure, and free-thinking ; enemies to prieft- 
craft, narrow principles, pedantry, and prejudi- 
ces j who might be an -ornament to the court and 
town : and then again, fo great a number of able 
[bodied] divines might be a recruit to our fleet 
and armies. This, indeed, appears to be a con- 
fideration of fome weight. But then, on the o- 
ther fide, feveral things deferve to be confidered 
likewifc : as, firft, whether it may not be thought 
neceiTary, that in certain trails of country, like 
t^^hat we call parifhes, there ihould be one man, 
at leaft, of abilities to read and write. Then it 
feems a wrong computation, that the revenues of 
the church throughout this ifland, would be large 
enough to maintain two hundred young gentlemen, 
or even half that number after the prefent refined 
way of living; that is, to allow each of them 
fuch a rent, as, in the modern form of fpeech, 
would make them eafy. But dill there is in this 
proje£l a greater mifchief behind 5 and we ought 
to beware of the woman's folly, who killed the 
hen that every morning laid her a golden egg. 
For, pray, what will become of the race of men 
in the next age, if we had nothing to truft to, 
hefide the fcrophulous, confumptive produftions 
furniflied by our men of wit and pleafure 5 when,, 
having fquandered away therr vigour, health, and 
eftates, they are forced, by fome dif^greeable mar- 
riage, to piece up their broken fortunes, and entarl 
rottennefs andpolitenefs on their pofterity ? Now, 
here are ten tlioufand perfons reduced, by the 
D 3 i^e 
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wife regulations of Henry VIII. to the necefEty 
of a low diet, and moderate cxercife, who are the 
only great rcflorers of our breed ; without which^ 
the nation would, in an age or two, become one 
great hofpital. 

Another advantage propofed by the abolifliing 
©f Chrillianity, is, the dear gain of one day in 
icvcn, which is now entirely loft, and confequent- 
ly the kingdom one feventh lefs confiderable in 
tradC| bufinefs, and pleafure; befides the Ipfs tQ 
the public of fo many (lately ftruftures now in 
the hands of the clergy j yrhich might be con- 
verted into play-houfes, niarket-houfes, exchan- ' 
ges, common dormitories, and otl^r public edt^ 
ficea. 

I hope I (hall be forgiven a hard word, if I call 
this a perfe£t cavil. I readily own there hath 
been an old cuftom, time out of mind, for peo- 
ple tp ailemble in the churches every Sunday 5 
and that fhops are ftill frequently fhut, in order, 
38 it is conceived, to preferve the memory of that 
ancient practice. But how this can prove a hini- 
drance to bufinefs or ple^fure, is hard to imagine. 
What if the men of pleafure are forced, one day 
in the week, to game at home, inftead of the 
ch^colate^houfe ? Are not the taverns and coffee^- 
houfes open } Can there be a more convenient 
fcafon for taking a dofe of phyfic ? Are fewer 
claps got upon Sundays than other days ? Is not 
that the chief day for traders to fum up the ac- 
couats of the week^ and for lawyers toj)repare 

their 
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their briefs ? Put I would fain know, how it can 
be pretended, that the churches are mifappiied i 
Where are more appointments and rendezvoufes 
pf gallantry ? where more care to appear in the 
foremoft box, with greater advantage of drcfs ? 
where more meetings fqr bufinefs ? where more 
bargains driven of all forts ? and where fo many 
conveniencies or incitements to fleep ? 

There is one advantage, greater than any of the 
foregoing, propofed by the aboliftiing of Chrifti- 
anity J That it will utterly extinguifli parties a- 
mong us, by removing tbofe faflious diftinflions 
of High and Law Churchy of Whig and Tory^ 
PreJbyUrian and Church of England; w^hich are 
now fo many grievous clogs upon public proceed- 
ings, and are apt to difpofe men to prefer the gra- 
tifying themfelves, or deprefling their adverfaries, 
before the moft impoitant intereft of the ftate. 

I confefsi if it were certain, that fo great au 
advantage would redound to ih^ nation by this 
expedient, I would fubfnit, and be filent. But 
vill any man fay, th^t if the words whoringy 
drinkingy cheating^ h^*'^g% fi^f^^i^g^ were, by ad of 
parliament, ej^ded out of the Englifh tongue 
and diflionaries, we ihould all awake next morn- 
ing chafte and temperate, honeft and juft, and 
lovers of trvith ? Is this a fair confequtnce? Or> 
if the phyiicians would foibid us to pronounce 
the words, /^A?, gout^ rheumatifniy znAJione^ would 
tbat expedient fcrve, like fo many tallfmans^ to 
deftroy the difeafes themfelves ? Arc party and 

£a)£Uo» 
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faftion rooted in mens hearts no deeper than 
phrafes borrowed from religion, or founded up- 
on no firmer principles ? And is our language lb 
poor, that we cannot find other terms to cxprefs 
them ? Are envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, 
fnch ill nomcnclators, that they cannot fumifli 
appellations for their owners ? Will not Hejdukes 
and Miimalukes^ Mandarines and PaipMxwSy or 
»ny other words formed at pleafure, fcrve to di- 
llinguidi thofe who are in the roiniftry, from o- 
thcrs who would be in it if they could ? "What, 
for iniUnce, is eafier than to vary the form of 
fpccch ? and, inftead of the word churchy make 
it a (jucflion in politics, whether the monum^thc 
in danger? Becaufe religion was neareft at hand 
to fiirniih a few convenient phrafes, is our inven- 
tion fo barren, we can find no other? Suppofe, 
for argument's fake, that the Tories favoured Mar- 
frmita, the IT/jigs Mrs. Tofts, and the Trimmers 
Valentin! ( • would not Margaritans^ Toftianr^ 
\\\m\ l^fslefitininnsy be very tolerable marks of di- 
ftintlion ? The Prafmi and Veniti^ two moft vi- 
riilct»t fiiftions in Italy, began (if I remember 
ri)(hi) by u difiinflion of cdours in ribbands: 
nnd wc mi^'ht contend, with as good a grace, a- 
boiit the dignity of the blue and the green; which 
would fcrvc as properly to divide the court, the 
parliament, and the kingdom between them, as 
•ny terms of art whatfoever borrowed from reli* 

gion. 

• Italian fingers then in vogue. Margarita was afterwarfs 
iMrricd to Dr. Pepufchc. 
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gion. And therefore I think there is little force 
in this objeftion againft Chriftianity, or profpeft 
of fo great an advantage as is propofed in the a* 
bolifhing of it. 

It is again objefled, as a very abfurd ridicul- 
ous cuftom. That a fet of men fhould be fufFer- 
ed, much lefs employed, and hired, to bawl one 
day in feven, againft the lawfulnefs of thofe me- 
thods moft in ufe towards the purfuit of great- 
ncfs, riches, and pleafurc, which are the conftant 
praftice of all men alive on the other fix. But 
this objedlion is, I think, a little unworthy fo re- 
fined an age as ours. Let us argue this matter 
calmly. I appeal to the breaft of any polite free- 
thinker, whether, in the purfuit of gratifying a 
predominant paffion, he hath not always felt a 
wonderful incitement, by reflefking it was a 
thing forbidclen : and therefore we fee, in order 
to cultivate this tafte, the wifdom of the nation 
hath taken fpecial care, that the ladies (hould be 
fumiihed with prohibited filks, and the men with 
prohibited wine. And, indeed, it were to be 
wiihed, that fome other prohibitions were pro- 
moted, in order to improve the pleafures of the 
town, which, for want of fuch expedients, be- 
gin already, as I am told, to flag and grow lan- 
guid, giving way daily to cruel inroads from the 
^leen. 

It is likewife propofed, as a great advantage to 
the public. That if we once difcard the fyfteni of 
the gofpel, all religion will, of courfc, be banifli- 

€d 
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ed for ever} and confe^ueotly, along vrith it| 
thofe grievous prejudices of education; which, 
under the names of virtue^ ccnfciencef honour^ 
jujlice^ and the like, are fo apt to difturb the 
peace of human minds; and the notions where- 
of are fo hard to be eradicated by right reafon or 
free-thinking, fometimes during the whole courfe 
of our lives. 

Here, firft, I obferve bow difficult it is to get 
rid of a phrafe, which the world is once grown 
fond of, though the occafion that firft produced 
it be entirely taken away. For fevcral years paft^ 
if a man had but an ill-favoured nofe, the deep- 
thinkers of the age would, fome way or dtber, 
contrive to impute the caufe to the prejudice of 
bis education. From this fountain ar« fiud to bo 
derived all our foolifh notions of juftice, picty» 
love of our country ; all our opinions of God, or 
a future ftate, heaven, hell, and the like : and 
there might formerly, perh$Lp^, have been fome 
pretence for this charge. But fo effedual care 
hath been fince taken to rempve thofe prejudice*, 
by an entire change in the methods of educatioot 
that (with honour J mention it to our polite in-v 
novators) the young gentlemen who are now on 
the fcene, feem to have not the lead tinfture 
left of thofe infufions, or ilring of thofe weeds : 
and, by confcquence, the reafon for abolifliing 
nominal Chriitianity upon that pretext, is wholly 
ceafed. 

For 
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For the reft, if may perhaps admit a contro- 
verfy, whether the banifhing all notions of reli- 
gion wbatfeever would be convenient for the vul- 
gar. Not that 1 am, in>the leaft^ of opinion 
with thofe who hold religion to have been the 
invention of politiciatxs, to keep the lower parf 
of the world in awe, by the fear of invifible 
powers ; unlefs mankind were then very rfifFerent 
from what it is now : for I look upon the mafs 
or body of our pcopk here in England to be as 
free-thinkers, that is to fay, as ftanch nntelievcrs, 
as any of the higheft rank. But I conceive fome 
icattered notions about a fiiperior power, to be of 
fingular ufe for the common people, as furnrfli- 
ing excellent materials to keep childrerl quiet^ 
when they grow peevifh, and providing topics of 
amufement in a tedious winter night. 

Laftly, It is propofed, as a (ingular advantage. 
That the aboliihing of Chriftianity will very 
mBcb contribute to the uniting of Protefiants^ by 
enlarging the terms of communion, fo as to take 
in all forts of diffhnters ; who are now (hut out of 
the pale upon account* of a few ceremonies, 
which all fides confcfs to be things indifferent : 
that this alone will efFeftually anfwer the great 
ends of a fchcme for comprehenlion, by opening 
a large noUe gate, at which all bodies may en- 
ter; whereas the chaffermg with dijfaitersj and 
dodging about this or the other ceremony, is but 
Hkc opening a few wickets, and leaving them at 
jar, hf which no more thaa one can get in at a 

time, 
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time, and that not without (looping, and fideling 
and fqueezing his body. 

To all this I anfwer. That there is one darlin| 
inclination of mankind, which ufually affefts t< 
be a retainer to religion, though (he be neithe 
its parent, its godmother, or its friend ; I meai 
the fpirit of oppofition, that lived long befon 
Chriftianity, and can eafily fubfift without it 
Let us, for inftance, examine whereia the oppofi< 
tion of k&ZTies among us confifts. We ihal 
find Chriftianity to have no (hare in it at all 
Does the gofpel any where prefcribe a (larcbcd 
fqueezed, countenance, a ftiff formal gait, a (ingu< 
larity of manners and habit, or any zffeStct 
modes of fpeech, different from the reafonabh 
part of mankind ? Yet, if Chriftianity do noi 
lend its name to ftand in the gap, and to employ 
or divert thefe humours, they muft, of ncctSitj. 
be fpent in contraventions to the laws of th( 
land, and difturbance of the public peace. There 
is a portion of enthufiafm affigned to every na- 
tion, which, if it hath not proper objefts to work 
on, will burft out, and fet all in a flame. If the 
quiet of a ftate can be bought by only flinging 
men a few ceremonies to devour, it is a purchafc 
no wife man would refufe. Let the maftifl^s a- 
mufe themfelves about a (heep's (kin (luflFed with 
hay, provided it will keep them from worrying 
the flock. The inftitution of convents abroadi 
feems, in one point, a ftrain of great wifdom { 
there being few irregularities in human paflions, 

that 
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that may not have recourfe to vent thcmfelves in 
fome of thofe orders ; which arefo many retreats 
for the fpeculative, the melancholy, the proud, 
the filent, the politic, and the morefe, to fpend 
thcmfelves, and evaporate the noxious particles : 
for each of whom, we, in this ifhnd, are forced 
to provide fevcral fedls of religion, to keep them 
quiet. And whenever Chriftianity fhall be a- 
bolifhed, the legiflature muft find fome other 
expedient to employ and entertain them. For, 
what imports it, how large a gate you open, if 
there will be always left a number, who place a 
pride and a merit in refufmg to enter ? 

Having thus confidered the naoft important bb- 
jedions againft Chriftianity, and the chief ad- 
vantages propofed by the abolifhing thereof j I 
fliall now, with equal deference and fubmiflion to 
wifer judgments, as before, proceed to mention a 
few inconveniencies that may happen, if the go- 
fpel ihould be repealed ; which, perhaps, the 
projeftors may not have fufficiently confidered. 

And, firft, I am very fenfible how much the 
gentlemen of wit and pleafure are apt to murmur, 
and be fhocked at the fight of fo many daggled- 
tail parfons, who happen to fall in their way, and 
offend their eyes. But, at the fame time, thefe 
wife reformers do not confider, what an advan- 
tage and felicity it is, for great wits to be always 
provided with objedls of fcorn and contempt, in 
wdcr to excrcife and improve their talents, and 
divert their fplcea from falling on each other, or 

Vol. IL E on 
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on theraielves ; efpecially when all this may be 
ione without the leaft imaginable danger to dieir 
perfons. 

Andy to urge another argument of a parallel na- 
ture : If Chriftianity were once abolifhed, ho«r 
could the free-thinkerS; the ftrong reafoners, and 
the men of profound learning, be able to find an- 
odier fubjeA fo calculated, in all points, whereon 
to difplay their abilities ? What wonderful ppo- 
dudlions of wit (hould we be deprived of, from 
thofc, whofe genius, by continual pira£Uce, hath 
been wholly turned upon raillery and invedlives 
againft religion, and would therefore never be able 
to fhine, or didinguiih themfelves upon any other 
iufaje£l ? We are daily complaining of the great 
decline of wit among us ; and, would we take a« 
way the greateft, perhaps the only topic we have 
left ? Who would ever have fufpefted Afgil for 
a wit, or Toland for a philofopher, if the inex- 
hauflible ftock of ChriQianity had not been at 
hand to provide them with materials ? What o- 
ther fubje£k, through all art or nature, could have 
produced Tindal for a profound author, or fur** 
niflied him with readers ? It is the wife choice 
of the fubjc£^, that alone adorns and diftioguiflics 
the writer. For, had an hundred fuch pens as 
thefe been employed on the fide of religion, they 
would have immediately funk into filexice and 
oblivion. 

Nor do I think it wholly groundlefs, or jnf . 
{ears altogether imaginary, that the abol£Siing oi 

Cbcifttanity . 
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Chriftianity may perhaps bring the church in datt<- 
g<w, or at kaft put the fenatc to the trouble of 
another fecuring vote. I defire I may not be 
miflaken. I am far from prcfuming to affirm, or 
think, that the charch is in danger at prefent, or 
as things now ftand i but wc know not how fipon 
it may be fo, when the Chriflian religion it rc^ 
pealed. As plaufiblc as this projefl: fcems, there 
may be a dangerous defign lurking under it. Nor- 
thing can be more notorious, than that the ^•' 
ihejfis Deifisy SacimanSy AntitrinitarianSf and Other 
fubdivifions ol free-thinkers, are perfoos of little 
zeal for the preient ecclefiaitical eftabiifhment. 
Their declared opinion is for repealing the facra- 
fflcntal teft \ they aie very indiiFerent with regard 
to ceremonies \ nor do they hold iht. jus divinum 
of £pifcc4>acy. Therefore, this may be intended 
as one politic Jlep towards altering the conftitu- 
ticm. of the church eftablifhed, and fetting up 
Pre/kytety in the ftead ; which I leave to be fur- 
ther confidered by thofe at the helm. 

In the lafl place, I think nothing can be more 
plain, than that, by this expedient, we (hall run 
into the evil we chiefly pretend to avoid ; and 
that the abolifhment of the Cbriftian religion, 
will be the readieft courfe we can take to intro- 
duce Popery. And I am the more inclined to 
this opinion, becaufe we know it hath been the 
conftant praclice of the JefuitSy to fend over e- 
miflarieSy with in(lru£i:ion§ to perfonate them- 
felvea members of the feveral prevailing fe^ a- 
£ a mong 
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mohg us. So it is recorded, that they have^ at 
fundry times, appeared in the guife of Prejbyie^ 
riafiSf Anabaptiftsf Independents ^ and ^akersy ac- 
cording as any of thefe were moft in credit : fo, 
fince the fafhion hath been taken up, of exploding 
religion, the Popijh miflionaries have not been 
wanting to mix with the free-thinkefs ; among 
whom, Toland, the great oracle of the Antichri- 
Jliansyh an Irifh prieft, the fon of an Irifti prieft ; 
and the mod learned and ingenious author of a 
book called the rights of the Chriflian churchy was, 
in a proper jun£lure, reconciled to the Romifh 
faith ; whofe true fon, as appears by a hundred 
paflages in this treatife, he ftill continues. Per- 
liaps I eould add fome others to the number : but 
the fa£l is beyond difpute. And the reaibning 
they proceed by, is right : for, fuppofing Chri- 
.ftianity to be extifiguifhed, the people will never 
be at eafe till they find out fome other method of 
worfhip ; which will as infallibly produce fu- 
perftition, as fuperftition will end in Popery. 

And therefore, if, notw it h (landing all I have 
faid, it ftill be thought neceffary to have a bill 
brought in for repealing Chriftianity, I would 
humbly offer an amendment, that, inftead of the 
word Chrijlianity^ may be put religion in general ; 
which, I conceive, will much better anfwer all 
the good ends propofed by the projeftors of it. 
For, as long as we leave in being a God, 
-and his Providence, with all the neceflary confe- 
quences which curious and inquifitive mfen will 

be 
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be apt to draw from fuch frcmifes 5 we do not 
ftrike at the root of the evil, though we (hould c- 
▼er fo effe^aally annihilate the prefent fchemis of 
the gofpel. For, of what ufe is freedom of 
thought, if it will not produce freedom of a£tion ^ 
which is the fole end, how remote foever in ap- 
pearance, of all objcftions againft Chriftianity? 
and therefore, the free-thinkers confider it as a 
fort of edifice, wherein all the parts have fuch a 
mutual dependence on each other, that, if you 
happen to pull out one fingle nail, the whole fa- 
bric muft fall to the ground. This was happily 
exprefled by him, who had heard of a text 
brought for proof of the Trinity, which, in an 
ancient manufcript, was diflFerently read; he 
thereupon immediately took the hint, and, by a 
fudden dedudiion of a long for ites"*^, moft logical- 
ly concluded. Why, if it be as you fay, I may 
fafely whore and drink on, and defy the par- 
fon. From which, and many the like inftances, 
cafy to be produced, I think nothing can be 
more manifeft, than that the quarrd is not againft 
any particular points of hard digeilion in the 
Chriftian- fyftem, but againft religion in general ; 
which, by laying reftraints on human nature, is 
fuppofed the great enemy to the freedom of 
thought and a^ion. 

E 3 Upon 

• A ferites differs from a fyllogiim, in that it takes only the 
minor propoHtion. An example of this figure may be fcen> 
YoL VII. in John JJull, part a. chap. 17. near the end. Hawkefi. 
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Upon the whole, if it fhall be thought for the 
benefit of church and ftate, that Chriftianity be 
aboliihed •, I conceive, however, it may be more 
convenient to defer the execution to a time of 
peace ; and not venture, in this conjuncture, to 
difoblige our allies ; who, as it falls out, are all 
Chriftians ; and many of them, by the prejudices 
of their education, fo bigot ted, as to place a fort 
of pride in the appellation. If, upon being re* 
jdSled by them, we arc to truft.to an alliance 
wtb the Turk, we (hall find ourfelvcs much de* 
ceived ; for, as he is too remote, and generally 
engaged in war with the Perfi«i Emperor, fo his 
people would be more fcandalized at our infide- 
lity, than oui* Chriftian neighbours. For, the 
Turks are not only ftrick obfervers of religious 
worlhip, but, what is worfe, believe a God j 
which is more than is required of us, even while 
we prcferve the name of Chsiftians. 

To conclude : Whatever fomc may think of 
the great advant^es to trade by this favourite 
fcheme, I do v^ry much apprehend, that, in fix 
montbs time after the a£k is pafled for the extir- 
pation of the gofptl, the Bank and Eaft-India 
ftock may fall, at leaft, one per cent. And fincc 
that is fifty times more than ever the wifdbm of 
our age thought fit to venture for the prefervatiofp 
of Chriftianity, there is no reafon we fliould be 
at fo great a lofs, merely for the fake of dejlroyin^ 

iu 
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A PnojECT for the Advancement of 
Religion, and the Reformation of 
Manners*. 

By a Person of Qjj a l i t t. 

Written in the year 1709. 
To the Countefs of Bekkel^ yJ. 

M A D A My , 

MT intention) in prefixing your Ladyfhip's 
name> is not, after the common form, to 
defire your protection of the following papers ; 

which 

* The author appears in earned throughout this whole trea- 
tile ; and the dedication, or introduction, is in a fb'ain of fcrious 
ptocgyric, which the Lady, to whom it is addrefled, undoubt- 
edly defenred. But, as the pamphlet i^ of the iktirical kind, I 
iiD apt to ima^ne, that the Dean put a violence upon bimieif, 
ia chufing to appear candidly fertous, rather than to finiie, un- 
der his uTual malk of grayity. Methinks, upon theie occafions, 
1 perceive him writing in ihackle§. Orrery, 

In the Proje(fy 8cc, Dr. Swift appears in the character of a 
peat inspired prophet. He crietb ahudy he fpareth not, he Rfteth 
vp his voice Rke a trtmptti Ua. lyiti. I. He rebuketh all ranks 
of men, for their depravities and corruptions, their profanene&y 
tiieir bbipbemy and irreiigion. His difcourfe he addreileth unto 
lui ibvereign, and, beyond all contradi^on, proveth it to be an 
important duty incumbent on all princes, to encourage and to 
coforoe morals and religion, by exerting their utmofl authority. 
f e then applieth himielf to the legiflature, conjuring them to 
forward to noble a defign, and to provide remedies againfl that 
tonnent of iniquity, which, if not vigoroqlly oppofed, would eer- 
ily increaic, and never flop in its career, until it fubverted the 
ttolbtution. And, finally, he declares, in the prophetic ftyl« 
U)d fpirit, that a reformation of manners, and tin-ning unto 
God, are the beft natural, as well as religious means, to bring 
the war to an happy condufion. S-wift, 

\ Thb eicceilent Lady, was Elizabeth, the daughter of Bap« 
M Noel, VKcount Campden, and lUler to Edward Earl of 
Gdiafboroagh. lUvtkeJ, 
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vrhicb I take to be a very unrcafonablc rcqut 

fmce, by being infer ibcd to your Ladyihip, the 

without your knowledge, and from a concc 

hand, you cannot recommend them without f 

fufpicion of partiality. My real defign is, I < 

fefs, the very fame I have often detelled in i 

dedications, that of publifhing your praife 

the world 5 not upon the fubjeQ: of your n 

birth, for I know others as noble ^ or of the gi 

nefs of your fortune, for I know others far gi 

eri or of that beautiful race, (the image 

their parents,) which calls you mother ; for • 

this may perhaps have been equalled in fotr 

thcr age or country. Befides, none of thef< 

vantages do derive any accomplifhments tc 

owners, but ferve, at bed, only to adorn ^ 

they really poflefs. What I intend, is your p 

truth, good fenfe, and good nature, affability, 

charity ; wherein I wi(h your Lady (hip had 

ny equals, or any fuperiors 5 and I wifli I < 

fay, I knew them too ; for then your Lad 

might have had a chance to efcape this adi 

In the mean time, I think it highly nece 

for the intereft of virtue and religion, thai 

whole kingdom fhould be informed in fome 

of your chara£ter : for inftance. That the e 

and politeft converfation, joined with the 1 

piety, may be obferved in your Ladyfhip, 

great perfcftion as they were ever feen ap; 

any other p/erfon : That, by your prudeno 

management, under feveral difadvantages^ 
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have preferved the luftre of that moft noble fami- 
ly into which you are graffed, and which the un- 
meafurable profufion of anceftors, for many ge- 
nerations^ had too much eclipfed : Then, how 
happily you perform every office of life, to which 
Providence hath called you ; in the education of 
thofe two incomparable daughters, whofc condufl: 
is fo uhiverfally admired ; in every duty of a pru- 
dent, complying, afFedionate wife 5 in that care 
which defcends to the meaneft of your domeftics ; 
and, laftly, in that endlefs bounty to the poor, 
and difcretion where to diftribute it. I infift on 
my opinion, that it is of importance for the pu- 
blic, to know this, and a great deal more of your 
Ladyfliip ; yet, whoever goes about to inform 
them, fhall, inftead of finding credit, perhaps be 
cenfured for a flatterer. To avoid fo ufual a re- 
proach, I declare this to be no dedication, but 
merely an introduction to a propofal for the ad- 
vancement of religion and morals, by tracings 
however imperfe&ly, fome few lineaments in 
the charafter of a Lady, who hath fpeht all her 
life. in the prai£^ice and promotion of both. 

AMoNG all the fchemes offered to the public 
in this projecting age, I have obferved, 
with fome difplcafure, that there have never been 
any for the improvement of religion and morals : 
which, bcfidcs the piety of the defign, from the 
confequence of fuch a reformation in a future 
life, would be the heft natural means for advan- 
cing 
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cing the public felicity of the ftate, as well tf f 
the prefent iiappinds of every indi?idual. For ^ 
as much 2A faith and morality are declined among ^ 
usy I am altogether confident, they might, in a ^ 
fliort time, and with no very great trouble, be f 
raifed to as high a perfection as numbers arc ca^ r 
pable of receiving. Indeed the method is fo eafy | 
and obvious, and fome prefent opportunities b ' 
good, that, in order to have this prqjed; reduced 
to practice, there feems to want nothing more 
than to put thof? in mind, who, by their honour, 
duty, and intcreft, are chiefly concerned. 

But becaufe it is idle to propofe remedies, be- 
fore we are aflured of the difeafe, or to be in fear, 
till we are convinced of the danger ; I fball firft 
Ihew, in general, that the nation is extremely 
corrupted in religion and morals ^ and then I will 
offer a fliort fcheme for the reformation of both. 

t As to the firft, 1 know it is n^ckoi^ hot a ' 
form of fpeecb, when divines coniplain of |he . 
wickednefs of the age. However, I believe, up- ' 
on a fair eomparifon with other times and coun- 
tries, it would be found an undoubted truth. 

For, firft^ to deliver nothing but plain matter 
of fa£t, without exaggeration or fatire, I fuppofe 
it will be granted, that hardly one in an hundred 
among our people of quality or gentry, aj^ars 
to a£k by any principle of religion j that great 
numbers of them do entirely difcard it, and are 
ready to own their difbelief of all revelation, in 
ordinary difcourfe. Nor is the cafe much better 

among 
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among the vuigar, efpecially in great towns, 
vbere the profanenefs and ignorance of handi- 
oaftfinen, (mall tTaders, fervants, and the like^ 
IK to a degree very hard to be imagined greater. 
Then it is obferved abroad, that no race of mor- 
tals bath £0 little fenfe of rdigion, as the Englifh 
ibldiers. To confirm which, I ha?e been often 
told by great officers of the army, that, in th^ 
whole coropafs of their acquaintance, they could 
not recoiled three of their profeffion, who fcem- 
ed to regard or be]ie?e one fy 11 able of the gofpel. 
And the fame at kaft may be affirmed of the 
fleet. The confequences of all which, upon the 
a£tions of men, are equally manifeft. They ne- 
Tcr go about, as in former times, to hide or pal- 
liate their vices, but expofc them freely to view, 
Kkc any other common occurrences of life, with- 
out the lead reproach from the world or them- 
felves. For inilance, any man will tell you, he 
intends to be drunk this evening, or was fo laft 
ni^t, with as little ceremony or fcruple, as he 
would tell you the time of the day. He will let 
yon know be is going to a wench, or that he has 
got a clap, with as much indifferency as he would 
a piece of puUic news. He will fwear, curfe, 
or blafpheme, without the ieaft paffion or provo- 

I cation. " And, though all regard for reputation is 
not quite laid afide in the other fcx, it is how- 
ever at fo low an ebb, that very few among them 
fecrato think virttie and conduft of any neceffity 
fer preferving it. If this be not fo, how comes 

it 
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it (o pafS) that women of tainted reputations find 
the fame countenance and reception in all public 
places, with thofe of the niceft virtue, who pay 
and receive viCts from them, without any manner 
of fcruple ? Which proceeding, as it is not very 
old among us, fo I take it to be of moft perni- 
cious confequence. It looks like a fort of com- 
pounding between virtue and vice j as if a wo- 
man were allowed to be vicious, provided (he be 
not a profligate ; as if there were a certain point 
where gallantry ends, and infamy begins ; or that 
an. hundred criminal amours were not as pardon- 
able as half a fcore. 

Befides thofe corruptions already mentioned, 
it would be endlefs to enumerate fuch as arife 
from the exccfs of play or gaming •, the cheats, 
the quarrels, the oaths and blafphemies among 
the men ; among the women, the negleft of 
houfliold affairs, the unlimited freedoms, the in- 
decent paflion ; and, laftly, the known inlet to all 
lewdnefs, when, after an ill run, the perfon muft 
anfwer the defeSs of the purfe : the rule on fuch 
occafions holding true in play, as it does in !aw^ 
^U9d mn hahct in crumenay luat in cor pore. 

But all thefe are trifles in comparifon, if we 
ftep into other fcenes, and confider the fraud and 
cozenage of trading men and fhopkcepers ; that 
infatiable gulf of injuftice and oppreflfion, the 
law; the open traflSc of all civil and military em- 
ployments, (I wifli it refted there *,) without the 

' lea"ft 

• Perhaps the author intended to intimate that it extended to 
ecdcfiaftical. Hawkef. 
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leaft regard to merit or qualifications ; the cor- 
rupt management of men in office, the many dc- 
teftable abufes in chufing thofe who reprefent the 
people, with the management of interefts and 
fadions among thie reprefentatives ; to which I' 
muft be bold to add, the igjiorance of fomc of 
the lower clergy, the mean fervile temper- of o- 
thers, the pert pragmatical demeanour of feveral 
young ftagers in divinity, upon their firft produ- 
cing themfelves into the world, with many other 
circumftances needlefs, or rather invidious to 
mention ; which, falling in with the corruptions 
already related, have, however unjuftly, almoft 
rendered the whole order contemptible. 

This is a (hort view of the general depravities 
among us, without entering into particulars, 
which would be an cndlefs labour. Now, as u- 
niverfal and deep-rooted as thefe appear to be, I 
am utterly deceived, if an efFedual remedy might 
not be applied to mod of them •, neither am I at 
prefent upon a wild fpeculative projeft, but fuch 
a one as may be eafily put in execution. 

For^ while the prerogative of giving all em- 
Ijdoyments continues in the crown, cither imme- 
diately, or by fubordination, it is in the power of 
Ac prince to make piety and virtue become the 
fafliion of the age, if, at the fame time, he would 
make Acm neceffary qualifications for favour and 
preferment. 

It is claur> from prefent experience, that the 
bare example of tk beft priace will not have any 

Vol. II. F mighty 
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mighty influence, where the age is very corrupt. 
For, when was there ever a better prince on the 
throne than the prefent Queen ? I do not talk of 
her talent for government, her love of the people, 
or any other qualities that are purely regal 9 but 
her piety, charity, temperance, conjugal love, 
and whatever other virtues do heft adorn a pri- 
Tate life ; wherein, without queftion or flattery, 
(he hath no fuperior : yet neither will it be fatire, 
or peevilh inveflive, to aflTirm, that infidelity and 
vice are not much diminifhed fince her coming 
to the crown i nor will, in probability^ till tnore 
eflxrt^ual remedies be provided* 

Thus human nature fecms to ly under the d'^- 
advantage, that the example alone of a vicious 
prince, will, in time, corrupt an age, but the ex- 
ample of a gooil one will not be fufficient to re- 
form it, without further endeavours. Princes 
mud therefore fupply this defefk, by a vigorous 
exercife of that authority which the law has left 
them I by making it every man's intereft and ho- 
nour to cultivate religion and virtue, by render- 
ing vice a dilgrace, and the certain ruin to pre- 
fcimcnt or prctenfions: all which they (hould 
firll attempt in their own <x>urts and familier. 
For inftance, might not the Queen's domeftics of 
the middle and lower fort, be obliged, upon pe- 
nalty of fufpenfion, or lofs of their employments, 
to a conftant weekly attendance on the -fervicc of 
the church ; to a decent behaviour in it; to re- 
ceive the facrament ^ur^titaes^A-yeari; to avoid 

fwearing. 
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furearingy »nd irnsligioiM profane difcouHee, and 
to tbe appearance, at leaftj of teiirperamce and 
chaitity ? Mi^t tiot. tlie care of all this be com- 
mitted to tbe ftrift infpedion of proper officers ? 
Migbt not tbofe of higher rank, and nearer accefs 
to bcr Majefly, receive her own commands to the 
fame purpofe, and be countenanced or disfavour- 
ed according as they obey ? Might not the Queen 
lay her injunctions on the bifhops, and other 
great men of undoubted piety, to make diligent 
enquiry, and give her notice, if any perfon 
abottt her (hould happen to be of libertine 
principles or morals ? Might not all thofe who 
enter updn aoy office in her Majefty's family, be 
obliged to take an oath parallel with that againft 
fimony, which is adminiftered to the clergy ? It 
is not to be doubted, but that, if thefe, or the like 
proceedings, were duly obferved, morality and re- 
ligion would foon become faibionable court-vir- 
tues, and be taken up as tbe only methods to get 
or keep employments there s which alone would 
have mighty influence upon many of the nolnlity 
and principal gentry* 

But if the like methods were purfued, as far as 
poffihle, with regard to thofe who are in the 
great employments of flate, it is hard to conceive 
how general a reforn\ation they might, in time» 
produce among us. For if piety and virtue were 
once reckoned qualifications neoeiTary to prefer- 
ment, every man thus endowed, when put into, 
great ilations, would readily imitate the Queen's 
F 2 example. 
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: example, in the diftribution of all offices in his 
difpo£d 9 e^ecially if an j apparent tnaa^tHoDf 

. through faYonr or partiality, would be. impvted 
to him for a mifdemcanor, by which he moft 
certainly forfeit his favour and ftation. And 
there being fuch great numbers in employment, 
fcattered through every town and county in this 
kingdom ; if all thefe were exemplary in the con- - 
du& of their li? es, things would foon take a new 
face, and religion receive a mighty encourage- 
ment. Nor would the public weal be lefs ad- 
vanced ; fince, of nine offices in ten that are ill 
executed, the defeft is not in capacity or under- 
ftanding, but in common hooefty. I know no 
employment, for which piety difqualifies any 
man : and if it did, I doubt the obje^on wouM 
not be very feafonably offered at prefent ; becaufe 
it is perhaps too juft a refle£Uon, that, in the dif- 
pofal of places, the queftion, whether a peribn be 
Jit for what he is recommended to ? is generally * 
the laft that is thought on, or regarded. 

I have often imagined, that fomething parallel 
to the office of cenibrs anciently in Rome, would 
be of mighty ufe among us, and could be eafily 
limited from running into any exorbitances. The 

. Romans underflood liberty at lead as well as we, 
vere as jealous, of it, and, upon every occaficm, 

: as. bold aiTerters: yet I da not reotember to have 
read any great complaints of the abufes in that 
office among them ; but manhyf adnrirable. effirfis 
of it are left upon record. There are fcveral per- 

nicioua 
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nicious vices frequent and notorious among us^ 
tbat efcape or elude the punifhment of any iaw 
we have yet invented, or have had no law at all 
againft them ; fueh as atheifm, drunkennels^ 
fraud, avarice, and feveral others ; which, by this 
inftitution, wifely regulated, might be much re« 
formed. Suppofe, for inftance, that itinerary 
•commiflioners were appointed to infpe£l, every- 
where throughout the kingdom, into the conduft 
(at leaft) of men in office, with refpe£l to their 
morals and religion, as well as their abilities^ to 
receive the complaints and informations that 
fhould be offered againft them, and make their 
report here upon oath, to the court or the mini-^ 
ftry, who fhould reward or punifli accordingly.. 
I avoid entering into the particulars of this, or any^ 
other fcheme; which, coming from a private: 
hand, might be liable to many defefts, but would, 
foon be digefted by the wifdom of the nation- 
And, furely, fix thoufand pounds a-year would 
not be ill laid out among as many commiffionecs 
duly qualified, who, in three divifions, ffliould be 
perfonally obliged to take their yearly circuits for 
that purpofe^ 

But this is befide my prefent defign 'r which'. 
was only to {hew what degree of reformation is* 
in the power of the Queen,; without the interpo- 
Ction of the legiflature v and which her Majefty 
18^ without queflion, obliged in confcience to en- 
deavour by her authority, as much as (he doth by 
ber pradice. 

F 3. It 
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It will be eafily granted, that the example of 
this great town hath a mighty influende over the 
whole kingdom ; and it is as mantfeft, that the 
town is equally influenced by the -court, and the 
miniflry, and thofe who, by their employments 
or their :hopes, depend upon them. Now, if, un- 
der fo excellent a princefs as the prefent Queen, 
we would fuppofe a family ftriftly regulated, » 
1 have above propofcd ; a miniftry where every 
fingle perfon was of diftinguifhed piety ; if we 
ihould fuppofe all great offices of ftatc and law 
£Ued after the fame manner, and with fuch as 
were equally diligent in chufing perfons, who, in 
-their fcveral fubordinations, would be obliged to 
follow the examples of their fuperiors, under the 
penalty of Jofs of favour and place j will not every 
body grants that the empire of vice and irreligion 
would be foon dcftroyed in this great metropolis, 
and receive a terrible blow through the whole i- 
fland,. which hath fo great an intcrcourfe with it, 
and fo much afFe£ls to follow its fafliions ? 

For, if religion were once underftood to be the 
neceflfary ftcp to favour and preferment, can it be 
imagined that any man would openly offend a- 
gainft it, who had the lead regard for his reputa- 
tion or his fortune ? There is no quality fo con* 
trary to any nature, which men cannot affeft, and 
put on upon occafion^ in order to ferve an inte- 
reft, or gratify a prevailing paffion. The proudeft 
man will perfonate humility, the morofeft learn 
to flatter;^ the lazieft will be fedulous and a£live,. 

where 
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ivbere he is in purfuit of what be hatb much at 
heart : how.ready> thefefoce, would moft menjbe 
to ftep into the paths of virtue and piety, if they 
infallibly led to favour and fortune ! 

If fwearing and profanenefs, fcandalous and a* 
Towed lewdnefs, exceiBve gaming and intemper- 
ance, were a little difcountenanced in the acmy> 
I cannot readily fee what ill confequences couhl 
be apprehended. If gentlemen of that profeilion 
were at leaft obliged to fome external decorum in 
their condud ; or even if a profligate life and 
charader were not a m^ans of advancement, and 
the appearance of piety a moft infallible hinder- 
ance, it is impoi&ble the corruptions there, iliould ' 
be fo univerfal and eisorbitant. I have been af- 
fared by feveral great officers, that no troops *- 
broad are fo ill difciplined as the Engliih 5 which 
cannot well be otherwife, while the common foK 
diers have perpetually before their eyes, the vill- 
ous example of their leaders ; and it is hardly 
poffible* for thofe to commit any crime, whereof 
thefe are not infiniiely more guilty, and with lefs 
temptation. 

It is commonly charged upon the gentlemen 
of the army, that the beaftly vice of drinking to 
excefs, hath been lately, from their example, re- 
ftored among us 5 which, for fome years before,, 
was almoft dropt in England. But, whoever the 
introducers were, they have fucceeded to a mi- 
racle J many of the young nobility and gentry 
arc already become great proficients, and are un- 

det 
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der no manner of concern to bide their talent, 
but are got beyond all fenfe of fliame, or fear of 
reproach* 

This might foon be remedied) if the Queen 
would think fit to declare, that no young perfon 
of quality whatibever, who was notorioufly act- 
di£bed to that, or any other vice, (hould be capaUe 
of her favour, or even admitted into her prefence:; 
with pofitive command to her mimfters, and o- 
thers in great office, to treat them in the fame 
manner : after which, all men who had any re- 
gard for their reputation, or any profpeft of pro- 
ferment, would avoid their commerce. Thb 
would quickly make that vice fo fcandalbus, that 
thofe who could not fubdue, would at leaft en- 
deavour to difguife it. 

By the like methods, a fiop might be put to 
that ruinous practice of deep gaming : and the 
leafon why it prevails fo much, is, bccaufe a 
treatment^ dingily oppofite in every point,, is made 
ufe of to promote it y by which means, fhe laws 
enadted ag^nil this abufe, are wholly eluded. 

It cannot be denied, that the want of ftri£k dit 
cipline in the univerfities hath been of perniciouSi 
confequence to the youth of this nation, who ane 
there almoft left entirely to their own managen 
ment, efpecially thofe among them of better qua- 
lity and fortune ; who, becaufe they are not un- 
der a neceffity of making learning their mainte- 
nance, are eafily allowed to pafs their time, and 
Ukei their degrees with little or no improvement. 

Thatt 
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Than whicb, there cannot well be a greater ab- 
furdity. For, if no advancement 6{ knowledge 
can be had from thofe places, the time there 
fpenty is at bcft utterly loft 5 becaufe every orna- 
mental part of education is better taught elfe- 
where. And as for keeping youths out of harm's 
way, I doubt, where fo many of them are got 
'together, at full liberty of doing what they pleafe, 
it will not anfwer the end. But whatever abufes, 
corruptions, or deviations from ftatutcs hafve crept 
into the univerfities, through negJeft or length of 
time, they might in a great degree be reformed, 
by ftri£i in}un£kions from court (upon each par- 
ticular) to the vifitors and heads oiF houfes ; b^- 
fidcs the peculiar authority the Queen may have 
in feveral colleges, whereof her predecefTors were 
the founders. And, among other regulations, it 
would be very convenient to prevent the excefs 
of drinking, with that fcurvy cuftom among the 
lads, and parent of the former vice^ the taking 
of tobacco, where it is not abfolutely neceflary in 
point of health. 

• From the univerfities^ the young nobility, and 
others of great fortunes, are fent for early up to 
town, for fear of contradiing any airs of pedantry 
by a college -education. Many- of the younger 
gentry retire to the inns of court, where they are 
wholly left £0 their owft difcretion. And'ithe 
confe^fnente bf ,their nenfiffnefs in education,* ap- 
pearsj by obferving, that nine in ten of thofe who 
rife in the church or the court, the law of the 

armv. 
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army, are younger brotl^^s, or. new men, wbofe 
.narrow fortunes: have forced tbem upon ioduftry 
and application. r . 

As for the inns of court, unle& we fup^trfie 
them to be much degenerated, they muft needt 
be the worft inflituted femiparies in any Chriftian 
country } but whether . they may be corre£l^ 
without interpoiltion of the legiflaturej^ I bav( 
not fkill enough to deterx^ine., However, it k 
certain, that all wife nations have agreed in the 
neceflity of a {iriQ, education } which confiftect, 
among other things, in the obfervance of moral 
duties, efpecially juflice, temperance^ and chaiU- 
ty, as well as the knowledge of arts, and bodil] 
exercifes. But all thefe, among us, are Jtaughec 
.out of doors. * / 

Without the lead inteiition to offend the clef 
gy, I cannot but think, that, through a miitaker 
notion and pradice, they prevent chemfelves firoir 
doing much ierviccj which otherwife might lie in 
their power, to religiop ^ixd virtue : I mean, h] 
afFe£ling fo much to converfe with eaqh pth^f; 
and caring fo little to. cditigle- with the. laity 
They have their particular clubs, and particulai 
coffeehoufes, where they generally appear in cluf 
ters. A (ingle divine darea hardly ihew hh p^f 
fon among numbers of fine gentlemen i or if hi 
Jiappens to. fall into fuch company, he: is filtn 
and fufpiciousi, in continual apprehenfion thsi 
fome pert man of pleafure fliould break an un 
mannerly jeft, and render him ridiculous. Now 

Itak 



«lte tins behavvd'ar of the cleir^ to be ' jaft as 
ifimable, as if t^e jylryfidatis -ihotrld iagree to 
md their time in v];nting one another, or their 
reral apothecaries,, and leave their patients to 
ift for themfelyes. In my humble opinion, the 
wgy^s bufinefs lies entirely among the laity : 
diher is there, perhaps, a more effe£Vaal way to 
Nirard the falvarion of mens fouls, than for fpi- 
tHal perfons to make themfelves as agreeable as 
ky can in the converfations of the worid ; for 
Thicb a learned education gives threm great ad- 
uitage, if they would plcafe to improve and ap- 
ly it. It fo happens^ that the tven of fleafute^ 
rtio never go to church, nor ufe themfelves to 
eid books of devotio«i, form their ideas of the 
icrgy from a few poor ftrollcrs they often ob- 
erve in the ftrcets, or fneaking out of fome per- 
» of quality's houfe, where they are hired by 
he lady at ten (hillings a-month : while thofe of 
etter figure and parts, do feldom appear to cor- 
eft thcfe notions. And, let fome reafoners 
kink what they pleafe, it is certain, that men 
niift be brought to efteem and love the clergy, 
dbre they can be perfuaded to be in love with 
eligion. No man values the bcft medicine, if 
dminiftered by a phyfician whofe perfon he hates 
X defpifes. If the clergy were ar forward to ap- 
ear in all companies, as other gentlemen, and 
roiild a little ftudy the arts of converfation, to 
lake themfelves agreeable, they might be wel- 
ome to every party, where there was the leaft 

regard 
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rcgar4 for, ppliteaefs or good fcnfe ; and conic-, 
quently prevent a thoufaad vitious or profane dif- 
courfes, as well as anions : neither would jnen. 
of underftanding complain^ that a clergymaia was 
a conftraint upon the company, becaufe they 
could not fpeak blafphemy, or obfcene jefts J>efore 
him. While the people are fo jealous of the* 
clergy's ambition, as to abhor, a|l thoughts, of the 
return of ecclefiaftic difcipline among them, I do 
not fee any other method left for njen of . that 
function to take, in order to reform the. world, 
than by ufing all,honeft arts to make themfelves 
acceptable to the laity. This, no doubt, is part 
of that wifdom of the ferpent, which the author 
of Chriftianity direfts ; and is the very method 
ufed by St. Paul, who became all things to all men, 
to the Jews a Jew, and a Greek to the Greeks* 

How to remedy thcfe inconveniences, may -be 
a matter of fome difficulty; fince the clergy feem 
to be of an opinion, that this humour of feque- 
ftering themfelves, is a part of their duty \ nay, 
as I remember, they have been told fo by fome 
of their bifliops in their paftoral letters, particu- 
larly by one * among them of great merit and 
diftin£lion ; who yet, in his own praftice," hath 
all his life-time taken a courfc direftly contrary* 
But I am deceived, if an awkward (harae, and 
fear of ill ufage from the laity, have not a greater 
(bare in this miftaken conduct, than their own 
inclinations. However^ if the outward profeffioa 

of 
• Sapp6fcd to be Dr. Burnet, bifliop of SaliA>ur7'. 
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of religion and virtue were once in praftice and 
countenance at court, as well as among all men 
ia office, or who have any hopes or dependence 
for preferment, a good treatment of the clergy, 
would be the neceflary confequence of fuch a re- 
formation ; and they would foon be wife enough 
to fee their own duty and intereft, in qualifying 
themfelves for lay converfation, when once they 
were out of fear of being choked by ribaldry or 
profanenefs. 

There is -one further circumftance upon this 
occaiion, which I know not whether it will be 
very orthodox to mention. The clergy are the 
only fet of men among us, who con flan tly wear 
a diftind habit from others : the confequence of 
vhich (not in reafon, but in fa£t) is this, that as> 
long as any fcandalous perfons appear in that 
drefs, it will continue, in fome degree, a general 
mark of contempt. Whoever happens to fee a 
fcoundrel in a gown^ reeling home at midnight, 
(a fight neither frequent or miraculous ,) is apt to 
, entertain an ill idea of the whole order, and at 
the fame time to be extremely comforted in his 
own vices. Some remedy might be put to this, 
if thofe draggling gentlemen, who come up to 
town to feek their fortunes, were fairly difmifled 
to the Weft Indies ; where there is work enough, 
and where fome better provifion fhould be made 
for them, than I doubt there is at prefent. Or, 
what if no perfon were allowed to wear the ha- 
bit, who had not fome preferment in the church. 
Vol. n. G or 
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or at leaft fomc temporal fortune fufficient to 
keep him out of contempt ? though, in my opi- 
nion, it were infinitely better, if all the clergy 
(except the bifliops) were permitted to appear 
like other men of the graver fort, unlcfe at thofc 
fcafons when they are doing the bufinefs of their 
fun£tion. 

There is one abufe in this town, which won* 
derfully contributes to the promotion of vice j 
that fuch men are often put into the commiflion 
of the peace, whofe intereft it is, that virtue 
ftould be utterly banifhed from among U6 5 who 
maintain, or at leaft enrich themfelves by encou- 
raging the grofleft immoralities ; to whom all' the 
bawds of the ward pay contribution for fhelter 
-and proteftion from the laws. Thus thefe wor- 
thy magiftrates, inftead of leflening enormities, 
arc the occafion of juft twice as much debauchery 
as there would be without them. For thofc in- 
famous women are forced upon doubling their 
work and induftry, to anfwer double charges, of 
paying the juftice, and fupporting themfeFves 5 
like thieves who efcape the gallows, and are let 
out to fteal, in order to difcharge the gaoler's 
fees.. 

It is not to be queftioned, but the Queen and 
miniftry might eafily redrefs this abominable 
grievance, by enlarging the number of jufticcs 
of the peace, 'by endeavouring to chufe men of 
virtuous principles, by admitting none who have 
zv9t confiderablc fortunes y perhaps^ by receiving 

into 
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into the number, fome of the mofl: eminent cler- 
gy : then, by forcing all of them, upon fevere pe«- 
nalties^ to ad when there is occafion, and not 
permitting any who are offered, to refufe the com* 
million. But, in thefc two laft cafes, which are 
very material, I doubt there will be need of the 
legiflature. 

The reformation of the ftage is entirely in the 
power of the Queen ; and, in the confequences it 
hath upon the minds of young people, doth very 
well dcfervc the ftrifteft care. Befides the inde- 
cent and profane piaiTages ; befides the perpetual 
turning into ridicule the very fun£tion of tht 
priefthood, with other irregularities, in moft 
modern -comedies, which have been often objec- . 
ted to them ; it is worth obferving the diftributive 
juftice of the authors, which is conftantly applied 
to the punifhment of virtue, and the reward of 
vice; direfUy oppofitc to the rulesof their beft 
critics, as well as to the praftice of dramatic poets 
in all other ages and countries. For example, 
a country 'fquire, who is reprefented with no 
other vice but that of being a clown^ and having^ 
the provincial accent upon his tongue, which is 
neither a fault, nor in his power to remedy, mull 
be condemned to marry a call wench, or a cracked 
chambermaid. On the other fide, a rake-hell of 
the town, whofe charader is fet off with no other 
accompliflimcnt but exceffive prodigality, pro- 
fancncfs, intemperance, and luft, is rewarded 
with a lady of great fortune to repair his own, 
G z which 
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which his vices had almoft ruined. And as^ itr 3^ 
tragedy, the hero is reprcfented to have obtained 
many vLftories, in order to raifc his charafter in 
the minds of the fpedators ; fo the hero of a co- 
medy is reprefented to have been viftorious in all 
his intrigues, for the fame reafon. I do not re- 
member, that our Englifh poets ever fufFcred a 
criminal amour to fucceed upon the ftage, till the 

. reign of King Charles II. Ever fince that time, 
the alderman is made a cuckold, the deluded vir- 
gin is debauched, and adultery and fornication are 
fuppofed to be committed behind the fcenes, as 
part of the aftion. Thefe, and many more cor- 
ruptions of the theatre, peculiar to our age and 
nation, need continue no longer, than while the 
<rourt is content tor connive at, or negledl them. 
Surely, a penfion would not be ill employed on 
fome men of wit, learning, and virtue, who 
might have power to ftrike out every offenGvc or 
unbecoming paflage from plays already written, 
as well as thofe that may be offered to the ftage 
for the future. By which, and other wife regu- 
lations, the theatre might become a very innocent 
and ufeful diverfion, inftead of being a fcandal 
and reproach to our religion and couritry. 

The propofals I have hitherto made for the ad- 
vancement of religion and morality, are fuch as 
come within the reach of the adminiftration ; 
fuch as a piou^ aftive prince, with a fteady refo- 

~ lutibn, might foon bring to effeft. Neither am 
I aware of any objediojis to be raifed againft 

what 
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T^iat I have advanced; unlcfs it fhould be 
thought, that the making religion a necefTary* 
ftep to intereft and favour, might incrcafe hypo- 
crify among us : and I readily believe it ¥^ould» 
But if one in twenty fhould be brought over to 
true piety, by this or the like methods, and the 
other nineteen be only hypocrites, the advantage 
would ftill be great. Befides, hypocrify is much 
more eligible, than open infidelity and vice : it 
wears the livery of religion 5 it acknowledges her 
authority, and is cautious of giving fcandal. Nay^. 
a long continued difguife is too great a conflraint 
upon human nature, efpecially an Englifh difpo* • 
iition. Men would leave off their vices out of 
mere wearinefs, rather than undergo the toil and 
hazard, and perhaps the expence, of praf^ifing 
them perpetually in private. And I believe it is- 
often with religion, as it is with love ; which,, 
by much diffembling, at laft grows real. 

All other projefis to this great end, have proved 
hitherto ineffe£lual. Laws againfl immorality 
have not been executed ; and proclamations oc-^ 
cafionally iffued out to inforce them, are wholly 
unregarded, as things of form. Religious focie- 
ties, though begun with excellent intention, and 
by perfons of true piety, are faid, I know not 
whether truly or no, to have dwindled into fac* 
tious clubs, and grown a trade to enrich little 
knavifli informers of the mcaneft rank, fuch as 
common conftables, and broken (hopkeepers. 

And that fomc effeftual attempt fliould be made 

toward fuch a reformation, is perhaps more ne— 

G X ceffary/ 
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ccflary than people commonly apprehend; be- 
eaufe the ruin of a ftate is generally preceded by 
an univerfal degeneracy of manners, and eon- 
tempt of religion ; which is entirely our cafe at 
prefent. 

Diis te minor eni^ quod geris^ tmperas* Hor .. 

Neither is this a matter to be deferred, till a 
more convenient time of peace and leifure. A 
reformation in mens faith and morals, i» the beft 
natural, as well as religious means, to bring the 
war to a good conclufion : becaufe, if men in truft 
performed their duty for confcience fake, affairs 
would not fulFer through fraud, falfehood, and 
negleft, -.is they now perpetually do. And if 
they believed a God, and his Providence, and aded 
accordingly, they might reafonably hope for his 
divine aififtance in fo juft a.caufe as ours. 

Nor could: the majefty of the Englifh crown 
appear, upon any occafion, in greater luftre, ci*'- 
ther to foreigners or fubjcfts, tha» by an admi- 
niftration, which, producing fuch great effc£ls>. 
would difcover fo much power. And power bc-^ 
ing the natural appetite of princes, a limited mo- 
narch cannot fo well gratify it in. any thing, a» 
a ftrift execution of the laws. 

Befides, all parties would be obliged to clofe 
with fo good a work as this, for their own repu- 
tation. Neither is any expedient more likely to- 
unite them* For the moft violent partymcn I. 

hajss 
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have ever obferved, are fuch as, in the conduft 
of their lives, have difcovered lead fcnfe of reli- 
gion and morality ; and when all fuch are laid 
afide, at lead thofe among them who (hall be 
found incorrigible, it will be a matter perhaps of 
no great difficulty to reconcile the reft. 

The many corruptions at prefent in every branch, 
of bufinefs, are almoft inconceivable. I have 
heard it computed by (kilful perfons, that of Cix 
millions raifed every year for the fervice of the 
public, one third, at leaft, is funk and intercept- 
ed through the feveral clafles and fubordinations 
of artful men in office, before the remainder id 
applied to the proper ufe. This is an accidental 
ill effeft of our freedom. And while fuch n»cn 
are in truft, who have no check from within, not 
any views but towards their intereft, there is no 
other fence againft them, but the certainty of 
being hanged upon the firft difcovery, by the ar- 
bitrary will of an unlimited monarcR, or his vi- 
zier. Among us, the only danger to be appre- 
hended, is the lofs of an employment 5 and that 
danger is to be eluded a thoufand ways. Befides, 
when fraud is great,, it furnifhes weapons to de- 
fend itfelf I and, at worft, if the crimes be fo fla- 
grant, that a man is laid afide out of perfeft fhame,. 
(which rarely happens,) he retires loaded with 
the fpoils of the nation ; etfruitur d'tis iratis. i 
could name a commiffion, where feveral perfons,. 
out of a falary of five hundred pounds, without 
Qthcr vifible revenues,, have always lived at the 

tatfi 
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rate of two thoufand, and laid ont forty or fifty" 
thoufand upon purchafes of land or annuities. An 
hundred other inftance» of the fame kind might 
eafily be produced. What remedy therefore can 
be found againft. fuch grievances in a conftitution 
like ours, but to bring religion into countenance, 
and encourage thofe, who, from the hope of fu- 
ture reward, and dread of future puniOiment, will 
be moved to act with juftice and integrity ? 

U'his is not to be accomplifhed any other way, 
than by introducing religion, as much as poflibley. 
to be the turn and faflTion of the age; which on- 
ly lies in the power of the adminiftration ; the. 
prince with utmoft ftriftnefs regulating the court, 
the miniiliy, and other perfons in great employ- 
ment \ and thcfc, by their example and authority,. 
rcforming all who have dependence on them. 

It isccrtain, that a reformation fuccefsfully car- 
ried on in this great town, would, in time, fpread 
itfcif over the whole kingdom; fince mod of the 
con fidi^rablc youth pafs here that feafon of their 
liven, wherein the ilrongeft impreffions are made, 
in order to improve their education, or advance, 
their fbrtunc; and thofe among them who return 
into their feveral countries, arefure to be followed 
and imitated, as the greated patterns of wit and 
good-breeding;. 

And if things wereonce in this train ; that is, if 
virtue and religion were eftablifhed as the necef- 
fary titles to reputation and preferment, and if vice 
and infidelity were not only loaden with infamy^ 

but. 
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ade the infallible ruin of all mens preten- 

our duty, by becoming our intcreft, would 
oot in our natures, and mix with the very 
5 of our people •, fo that it would not be ea- 

the exampleof one wicked prince to bring 
:k to our former corruptions, 
ive confined myfelf (as it is before obferved), 
fe methods for the advancement of piety, 
I are in the power of a prince limited like 
by a drift execution of the laws already in 

And this is enough for a projed that comes 
ut any name or recommendation ; I doubt 
It deal more, than will be fuddenly reduced 
irafticc. Though, if any difpofition ihould , 
r towards fo good a work, it is cer- 
that the affiftance of. the legiflativc power 
1 be neceflary to make it more complete* 

inftance only a few parti€ulars. 
Drder to reform the vices of this town, which, 

have faid, hath fo mighty an influence on 
hole kingdom, it would be very inftrumen- 

have a law made, that all taverns and ale^ 
s (hould be obliged to difmifs their «mipa« 
' twelve at night, and (hut up their ^ws ; 
:hat no woman (hould be fuffered to enter 
avern or alehoufe, upon any pretence what- 
r. It is eafy to conceive, what a number of 
nfequences fuch a law would pj^event ; . the 
liefs of quarrels, and Icwdnefs, and tiefts, 
midnight-brawls, the difcafes of inteiiipe- 
: and vencry, and a thoufand other evils need- 
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lefs to mention. Nor would it be amife. 
mailers of thofe public houfes were oblige 
on the fevered penalties^ to give only a 
tioned quantity of drink to every compan; 
when he found his guefls difordered with 
to refufe them any more. 

I believe there is hardly a nation in C 
dom, where all kind of fraud is pra£kif< 
unmeafurable a degree as with us< The 
the tradefman, the mechanic^ have found 
ny arts to deceive in their feveral calling 
they far outgrow the common prudence o 
kind, which is in no fort able to fence 
them. Neither could the legiflature in an 
more confult the public good, than by pr 
fome efie&ual remedy againft this evil ; 
in feveral cafes deferves greater punifhmei 
many crimes that are capital ampng us 
vintner, who, by mixing poiibn with hi 
deftroyB more lives than any malignant c 
the lawyer, who perfuades you to a pc 
which he knows is mortgaged for more tl 
worthi to the'ruin of yon and your famii 
banlflfr or fcrivener, who takes all your f 
to difpofe of, when he has beforehand refc 
break the following day, do furely defei 
gallows much better than the wretch who 
ricd there for dealing a horfe. 

It cannot eafily be anfwered to God oi 
why a law is not made for limiting the pr< 
Icaft fo far as to prevent th^ publifliing c 

per: 
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lernicious books^ as, under pretence o{ free^ihink" 
ngf endeavour to overthrow thofe tenets in reli* 
[ion, which have been held inviolable almoft in 
\\ ages, by every fe£l that pretends to be Chrif- 
ian ; and cannot therefore, with any colour of 
eafon, be called /««// m controverfy^ or matters 
f fpeculatloH^ as fome would pretend. The doc- 
rine of the Trlftky, the divinity ofCBrifi, the /w- 
nortality of the foul y and even the truth of all re^ 
telatioriy are daily exploded and denied in books 
q)enly printed ; though it is to be fuppofed, nci- 
her party ♦ avow fuch principles, or own the 
"upporting of them to be any way neceffery to 
heir fervice. 

It would be endlefs to fet down every corrup- 
ion or defeft which requires a remedy from the 
egiflative poweirf Senates are like to have little 
cgard for any Jnropofals that come from without 
loors ; thougjp under a due fenfe of my own in- 
abilities, I arfi' fully convinced, that the unbiafled 
:houghts of an honeft and wife man, employed on 
the good of his country, may be better digefted, 
than the refults of a multitude, where faftion 
and intereft too often prevail ; as a (ingle guide 
may dire£t the way, better than five hundred who 
have contrary viewsy or lock afqtiinty or fbut their 

lihall therefore mention but one more particu- 
lar, which I think the parliament ought to take 
under confideration ; whether it be not a Ihame 

to 

* Neither Whig nor Tory. Hawkefi 
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to our country^ and a fcandal to Chriftiamty, that 
in many towns, where there is a prodigious in- . 
creafe in the number of houfes and inhabitants^ 
fo little care- (hall be taken for the building of 
churches, that five parts in fix of the people are 
abfolutely hindered from hearing divine fervice ? 
particularly here in London, X where a fingle mi- 
nifter, with one or two forry curates, hath the 
care fometimes of above twenty thoufand fouls 
incumbent on him. A negle£t of religion, fo Ig- 
nominious, in my opinion, that it can hardly be 
equalled in any civilized age or country. 

But, to leave thefe airy imaginations of intro- 
ducing new laws for the amendment of mankind ; 
what I principally infifl: on, is a due execution of 
the old, which lies wholly in the croirn, and in 
the authority derived from thence. I return 
therefore to my former aflertion, That if ftations 
of power, truft, profit, and honour, were con- 
ftantly made the rewards of virtue and piety, fuch 
an adminiflration muft needs have a mighty in- 
fluence on the faith and morals of the whole king- 
dom : and men of great abilities would tl>en en- 
deavour to excel in the duties of a religious life, 
in order to qualify themfelves for public fervice. 
I may poffibly be wrong in fome of the means I 
prefcribe towards this end •, but that is no mate- 
rial objection againft the defign itfelf. Let thofe 

who 

\ This paragraph is known to have given the firft hint to cer- 
tain Bifliops, particularly to Biftiop Attcrbury, in the Earl of 
Oxford's miniftrjr, to procure a fund fof building fifty new 
churches in London. 
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who are at the helm, contrive it betterp which 
perhaps they may eafily do. Eyery body willa- 
gree, that the difeafe is manifeft, as well as dan* 
gerous ; that fome remedy is neceflary, and that 
none, yet applied, hath been effedual ; which is 
a fufficient excufe for any man, who wiflies well 
to his country, to offer his thoughts, when ha 
can have no other end in view but .the public 
good. The prefent Queen is a princefs of as 
many and great virtues as ever filled a throne : 
how would it brighten her charaAcr to the pre- 
fent and after ages, if (lie would exert her utmoft 
authority to inilil fome (hare of thofe virtues into 
her people, which they are too degeners^te to learn 
only from her example ? and, be it fpoke with 
• all the veneration pofTible for fo excellent a fove- 
reign, her beft endeavours in this weighty affair 
are a mod important part of her duty, as well as 
of her interefl, and her honour. 

But it muft be confeffed, that, as things are 

! now, every man thinks he has laid in a fufficient 

[ (lock of merit, and may pretend to any employ- 

[ ment, provided he hath been loud and frequent 

in declaring himfelf hearty for the government. 

It is true, he is a man of pleafure, 2^ free-thinker s 

that is, in other words, he is profligate in his mo* 

rals, and a defpifer of religion ( but, in point of 

party, he is one to be confided in ^ he is an afferter 

of liberty and property \ he rattles it out againft, 

fdperj and arbitrary power ^ and prlejicraft and 

high'church. It is enough : he is a perfpn fully 

Vol. H. H qualified 
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qualifioA A^r amy employment in the court or the 
iiavy, the law or the rerenue^ where he wi41 be; 
fore to leave no arts untried of bribery, fraud, 
injuftice, or oppreffion, that he can pradife with 
any hope of impunity. No wonder fuch men are 
true, to a govcrmuent, where liberty rtins bigfc, 
where property, however attained^ is fo well fecu- 
red, and where the adminiftration is at leaft (a 
gentle : it is impofTible they could chufe any o* 
ther conflitution, without changing to their lofs. 

Fidelity to a pFefcnteftahlifliment, is indeed the 
principal means to defend k from a foreign ene- 
my ; but, wichoat other qualifications, will not 
prevent corruptions from within ; and ftates are 
more often ruined by thefe, than the other. 

To conclude: Whether the propofalS I h-ave 
offered towards a reformation, be fuch as arc moft 
prudent and convenient, may probably be a quef* 
tion : but it is none at all, whether fome refor- 
mation be abfolutely neceflary : becaufe the na- 
ture of things is fuch, that if abufes be not reme* 
died, they will certainly increafe, nor ever flop 
till they end in a fubverfion of a commonwealth. 
As there muft always, of neccflity, be fome cor- 
ruptions, £0^ in a wqll-inftituted ftate, the exe- 
cutive powjer will be always contending agaihft 
them, by reducing things (as Machiavel fpeaks)' /»• 
iheir firfi principles^ never letting abufes growin- 
veterate, or multiply fo far, that it will behar^ x& 
find remedies, and perhaps impoflSble to apply 
them. As he that would keep his houfe in re« 

pair. 
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pair, muft attend every little breach or flfW, and 
fupply it immediately^ dfetime alone will bring 
all to ruin ; bow much more the common acci* 
denttiof'borctt aiid rahi ? He tnuftjlive in {lerpe- 
tual danger of bis boufe falling about his ears ^ 
and will find it chea|^r tb^hrow it quite down^ 
ami build it.^gaifi frof^^bf ground, pechapf up* 
6n sinew tdunda'tion, orVat Teatl/ in a new form, 
which may neither be fo fafe^ opr fQConveoieoi 

as the 'bra. ' ' ' ■'" *'" • ^ 
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SENTIMENTS 

OVA 

CHURCH-OF-ENGLAND MAN, 

Wit%refpe£ltoRELiGiONandGoyEKNiiEKT.* 

Written in tbe year 1 708. 

WHOEVER hath examined the conduji and 
proceedings of hoth parties for fome years 
]^aft, whether in or out of powery cannot well 
conceive it pofTible to go far towards the ex- 
tremes of either, without offering fome violence 
to his integrity, or underftanding. A wife and 
^ a good man may indeed be fometimes induced to 
comply with a number, whofe opinion he gene* 

rally 

* This piece is adapted to tliat particular period in which it 
was writteo. The ftyle of the whole pamphlet is nenrous, and, 
except in fome few places, impartial. 'The ftate of Holland is 
juftly, and, at the fame time, concifely delineated. This tnft 
is Tery well worth one's reading and attention : and it confirms 
an obiervation which will perpetually occur, that Swift excels 
in whatever ftyle or manner he afliimes. When he is in earnei^, 
his ftrcngth of rcafon carries with it convi€Hon ; when in jeft, 
every competitor in the race of wit is left beliind him. Orrery. 

This piece ieemeth to have been one of Swift's proje^ fof 
uniting of parties, azid written with a defign to check that rage 

and 
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rally approves, thou 

own. But this liber 

on very few occafion 

ance, and then only ' 

his own fide another 

and more public mi 

innocency of a frien 

or our own confcieoc 

or intercft of a party 

our heads or our hq 

be. Yet this 'very praftice is the very funda-^ 
mental law of each faction among us ; as may be 
obvious to any, who will impartially, and with- 
out engagement, be at the pains to examine their 
a&ions : which, however, is not fo eafy a tafk ;. 
for it feems a principle in human nature, to in^ 
H 3, clinc 

and violence, which fubfifted in tho& times between the con* 
tending fa£Hons of Whig and Ttry; and perhaps to recomdiend, 
in the place of that abominable rancour and malice, which hjul 
broken all the laws of charity and hofpitality among hunuui 
lind, thoft candid ialntary principles, with refpeft to religioa 
and goTemment, which, if rightly comprehended, and vigor- 
ouily purfued, might certainly preferve the whole conflitution,. 
both of church mad flat e, for ten thoufand generations. Sivift^ 

This api^ears to be an apology for the Tories, and a juftifica" 
Uon of them againd the miJrcprefentations of the Whigs, who- 
ircre then in the miniftry, and ufed every artifice to perpetuate 
their power. Mr. Harley, afterwards Lord Oxford, had, by 
the influence of the Duke of Marlborough, and Lord Treafiicer 
Godolphin, been lately removed from his port of Pnncij^al Se- 
cretary of State; and Mr. St. John, afteiwards Lord doling-- 
broke, refigned his place of Secretary at War, and Sir. Sfmon* 
Harcourt that of Attorney-General, Haiukef^ 
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moic than aiM>th€r, ey«n &n mat- 

i. y4fc SLTC wholly uncoocerDed. And it 

yuon obiervsuioiif that in reading a hiC- 

yi facb done a thou£ind years ago, or ftand- 

^ by 31 play among thofc who are perfed ftran* 

gers to us, we are wipi to iiHd our hopes aad 

wi(h(.« engaged on a fudden ia favour of ooe fide 

Biore than another. No wooder then that we 

uft all fo ready to inteFcft ourfeives in. the courfe 

of public affairs^ where die moft inconfiderable 

have ibme rea/ fiiate^ and^ by the wonderful imr 

portance which every man is of to kimfelf^ a very 

.great imagiuary one. 

And, indeed, when the two parties that divide 
the whole commonwealth, come once to a rup- 
-tuTC, without any hopes kft of forming a third 
with better principles,, to balance tlie others, it 
fecms every man's duty to chufe one of the two 
fides, though he cannot entirely appro^^e of ei- 
ther; and all pretenees to neutrality arc j«ftly 
exploded by both, being too ftale and obvious j 
only intending the fafety and eafe of a few indi* 
viduals, while the public is embroiled. This was 
the opinion and praftice of the latter Cato, TTf^bon 
I efteem to have been the wifeft and bell of aR 
the Romans. * But before things proceed to 
open violence, the trueft fervice a private man 
may hope to do his country, is by unbiaffing hie 
mind as much as poffible, and then enthgavouf- 

inj 

* One of Uie ioBtuBiviratc in Gollivori part j. chap. 9 
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4o^ to moderate between the rival poirers; Iwhich 
nuft need* be owned a foir proceediof wkh the 
vorid-} becaufeu is, of all otiiers, tfce Icaft con- 
£ftefic with the common defign of making a for- 
Xm^e by the merk of nxip^iniem. 

I haTC gone as far as I am able» in qualifyinf 
«yfelf to be fuch a aaoderator. I believe I am 
Ae kigpt la religioni and i am fufe I am none in 
HeveFmneat. 1 coaverie in full freedom with 
aany confiderable men of both parties *) and if 
not tn eqval number, it is purely accidental ai^ 
^erfonal, as happening to be near the court, and 
lo have made acquaintance there, more under 
oae miniilry than anotiier. Then I am not un- 
der the neceiBty of declaring ,myfelf by the pro- 
igtOi of an employment. And, lailly, if all this 
be not fufEcient, I induflriouily conceal my name> 
which wholly exempts me from any hopes and 
fears in deliverifig my opinion. 

In confequence of this free ufe of my reafon, 
I cannot pofibly think fo well or fo ill of either 
party, as they would endeavour to perfuade the 
world of each other, and of tbemfelves. For in- 
ftance, I do not charge it upon the body of the 
Whigs or the Tories^ that their feveral principles 
lead them to introduce Prefbytery, and the reli- 
gion of the church of Rome, or a commonwealth, 
and arbitrary power. For why fliould any party 
be accufed of a principle, which they folemnly 
difownand proteft againft ? But, to this, they 
.have a mutual aufwer ready : they both aflure us, 

that 
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that their adyerfaries are not to be beliered \ that 
they difown their principles out of fear, which 
are manifeft enough, when we examine their 
pra£kices. To prove this, they wHl produee in- 
ftanccs, on one fide, either of avowed Prefbyt^ 
rians, or perfons of libertine and atheiftical te- 
nets ; and on the other, of prbfefled Papifts, or 
fuch as arc openly in the intereft of the abdicat^ 
ed family. Now, it is very natural for all fubor- 
dinate k(ks and denominations in a ftate, to fide 
with fome general party, and to chufe that which 
,they find to agree wkh themfelves in fome gene- 
ral principle. Thus, at the rejtoraticmy the Prcf- 
byterians, Anabaptifls, Independents, and other 
fe£ls, did all, with very good reafon, unite and 
folder up their feveral fchemes to join againft the 
church ; who, without regard to their diftindlions, 
treated them all as equal adverfaries. Thus our 
prcfent diflTentcrs do very naturally clofe in with 
the Whigs, who profefs moderation j declare thcf 
abhor all thoughts o£ perfecution^ and think it hard,, 
that thofe who differ only in a few ceremdfiMS 
and fpeculationsy fhould be denied the privilege 
and profit of ferving their country in the highefl: 
employments of ftate. Thus, the atheifts, liber- 
tines, defpifers of religion and revelation in ge- 
neral ; that is to fay, all thofe who ufually psis 
under the name of Free-thinkers ^ do properly jom 
with the fame body^ becaufe they likewife preach 
up moderation^ and are not fo over-nice to diflin- 
guilli between an unlimited liberty of confci- 

ence], 
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tnccp and ah unKniited freedom of opinion. 
Then, on the other fide, th^profefled firmnefs of 
the Tories for Epifcopacy, as an apoflolical infti- 
tutioh } their, averfion to thofe fe£ts who ly under 
the reproach of haying once deftroyed their con- 
ftitution, and who, they imagine, by too indif- 
creet a zeal for reformation, have defaced the 
primitive model of the church ; next, their mo- 
deration for monarchical government in the com^- 
mon courfe of fucceffion, and their hatred to re- 
puUican fchemes: thefe, I fay, are principles 
wl^ich not only the nonjuring zealots profefs, 
but even papiib themfelves fall readily in with. 
And every extreme here mentioned, flings a ge- 
neral fcandal upon the whole body it pretends to 
adhere to. ' 

But furely no man ^hatfoever ought, in juilice 
or good manners, to be charged with principles 
he a^uatty difowns, unlefs his pradiices do open- 
ly, and without the leaft room for doubt, contra- 
did his profeifion; not upon fmair furmifes, $>r 
becaufe he has the misfortune to have ill men 
fi>metimes agi'ee wjth him in a few general fen- 
timents. However, though the extremes of Wbig 
and Tory feem, with little juftice, to have drawn 
religion into their controverfies, wherein they 
have fmall concern ; yet they both have borrow- 
ed one leading principle from the abufe of it ; 
which is, to have built their (everal fyftems of 
political faith, not upon enquiries after truth, 
but upon oppofition to each other ; upon injuri^r 

ous 
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OU3 appellations, charging their adYeriaries. vidi 
horrid opinions, and then reproaching tfaem for 
the want of charity ; tf neuter falfo. 

In order to remove thefe prejudices, I hm 
thought nothing could be more effc&ual, than 
to dcfcribe the femimena of a cburch-cf-Englaml . 
man, with refpeft to reJtgioH and govemmaii* 
This I dial] eadeaYour to do, in fuch a nMfiiiff) 
4E» may not be liable to the leaft objeftioa from 
either party, and which, I am oonfident, wouU be 
aflented to by great numbers in both, if they 
.were not mifled ro thofe mutual mifreprefenta^ 
.tions, by fuch motives as they vrovid be atfliamrf 
to own« 

I (hall begin with religion. 

And here, though it mfikes an odd found, yet 
it b neoei&ry to iay, that whoever profiefledi Um- 
felf a member of the church of finglandy on^- 
to beticFe a God, and his Providence^ together 
with revealed religion, and the divinity of Cbri/t» 
For befides thcie many thoufands, who (to fyak 
in the phrafe of divines) do ]M-afiically tfteny all 
this by the immorality of tiieir lives, there is no 
imall number, who, in their converlaCion and 
writings, direfUy, or by confequcnce, endeavour 
to overthrow it : yet all thefe place themfelves ia 
the lift of the national church, though, at the 
fame time (as it is highly reafonable) they are 
great ftickkrs for liberty of con(cience. 

To enter upon particulars : A cburcb^f-Eng' 
iand man has a true veneration for the fcheme e- 

aabliOied 
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h«d among us of ecdefistAic govertunent ) 
tioiigh he will not determine^ whether Epif» * 
f be of divine right, be is fure it is moft a- 
3le CO primitive xnftitution ; fitted of M o- 
for prcferving Qrder and purity, and, un- 
sprciEent regulation^, beft calculated for our 
late : he (hould! therefore tHinlb the abc^iih- 
'of that order Atttotrg U9^ Would prove a 
:y fcandat iuid corruption to our faith, and 
[ieftly dangerous to* our monarchy; nay, be 
1 defend it by arms againft al) tbc powers 
irth, except our own legiflature 5 in which' 
le would fubmit ais to a general calamity, a 
!i or a peftilence. 

to^ rites and ceremonies, and forms of prayer, 
ows there might be fome ufcful alterations ;' 
jore, which in the profpeft of uniting Cferi^.' 
might be very fupportablc, as things de- 
t in their own nature indifferent 5 to which 
Hild therefore readily comply^ if the clergy^ 
hough this be not fo fair a method) if die 
iure fhould direct : yet, at the fame time, he 
»t altogether blame the former for their un- 
gnefs to confent to any alteration ; which, 
; the trouble, and perhaps difgrace, would 
nly never produce the good effefts intend- 
it. The only condirion that could make it 
nt and juft for the clergy to comply in al- 
' the ceremonial, or anv other indifferent 
wooM be a firm refolution in the legiflature* 
erpofe, by fome ftridl and effcdual lawsj to 

prevent 
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prercnt the rifing and fpreading of new feftsi 
how plaufible foever, for the future ; elfe there 
muft nerer be an end ; and it would be to zA 
like a man who fliould pull down and change 
the ornaments of his houfe^ in compliance with 
every one who was difpofed to find fault as he 
paflbd by i which, befides the perpetual trouble 
and expence^ would, very much damage, and per- 
haps, in time, deftroy the building. ScGts ii\ a 
ftate (eem only tolerated with any reafon, be- 
caufe they are already fpread^ and becaufe it 
would not be agreeable with fo mild a govern- 
ment, or ib pi\re a religion as ours, to ufe vio- 
lent methods againft great numbers of miftaken 
people, while they do not manifefUy endanger 
4ie conftitution of either. But the greated ad- 
•focates for general liberty of confcience, will al- 
low, that they ought to be checked in their be- 
ginnings, if they will allow them to be an evil at 
all, or, which i& the fame thing, if they will on- 
ly grant it were better for the peace of the ftate, 
that there fhould be none. But while the clergy 
confider the natural temper of mankind in gene- 
ral, or^of our own country in particular, what^f- 
furances can they have, that any compliances 
they fti^l make, will remove the evil of diflen- 
tion, while the liberty ftill continues of profef- 
fing whatever new opinions we pleafe ? Or how 
can it be imagined, that the body of diflenting 
teachers, who mud be all undone by fuch a re* 
volution, will not ca(t about for fome new objec- 
tions 
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tions to withhold their flocks, and draw in frefh 
profelytcs by fome further innovations or refine- 
ments ? 

Upon thcfe reafons, he is for tolerating fuch 
different forms in religious worfhip, as are already 
admitted ^ but by no means for leaving it in the 
power of thofc who are tolerated, to advance 
their own models upon the ruin of what is air 
^ady eftabliihed ; which it is natural for all fedls 
to defire, and which they cannot be juftified by 
any confiftent principles, if they do not endea- 
vour ; and yet, which they cannot fucceed in, 
without the utmoQ danger to the public peace. 

To|prevcnt thcfe inconveniencies,.he thinks it 
highly juft, that all #re wards of truft, profit, or 
dignity, which the ftate leaves in the difpofal of 
the adminiftration, fliould be given only to thofc 
whofe principles diredi them to preferve the con- 
ftitution in all its pa?ts. In the late affair of 
oecaftanal €onfortmty^ the general argument of 
thofe who were againft it, was hot, to deny it an 
evil in itfelf, but that the remedy propofed, was 
violent, untimely, and improper; which is the 
Bifhop of Salifbury's * opinion, in the fpeech he 
made and publifhed againft the bill. Bpt, how- 
ever juft their feats or complaints might have 
been upon that fcore, he thinks it a little too 
grofs and precipitate, to employ their writers al- 
ready in arguments for repealing the facramental 
tcft, ui)on no wifer a maxim, than that no man 

Vol. IL- I , ihould, 

♦ Dr. Buinct, 
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fiiould, on the account of contcieace, be depri^ 
ed the liberty of Cerving his counuj^ a topi 
vrhich may be equally applied to admit Pafifi, 
Atbeijisj MalsometanSi Heftibifu^ and Jews. 
the church waptf members of its own to empk 
in the fiurvice of the public, or be fo unhappil 
contrived, as to exclude from it& communio 
iiich peribns who are likdieft to have great abil 
ties, it is time it ibould be altered, and reduce 
into famt more perfeA, or at leaft more populs 
form : but, in the mean whi)e, it is not altogeth< 
improbable, that when tko£e who difKlte thq cor 
ftitution^ are fo very zealoua in their oflTers fc 
the fervice of their countxy, they are not wholl 
uamindful of their party, or of themfelve^. 

The Putch, whofe prafiice is fo often quote 
to prove and celebrate the great advantages c^ 
general liberty of confcience, have yet a nation: 
religion profefied by all- who bear office amon 
them.- But why fhould they be a precedent .f< 
us, either in religion or government ? Our coun 
try diffi^rs from theirs, aa well in fituation, ibi 
and produAions ol n^ture^ as in the genius an 
corapleavon of inhabitants. They are a com 
moAwoalth founded o» a fudden, by a defperai 
attempt^ in a desperate condition*; not formed c 
digefted into a regular fyftem, by mature ihougli 
and Feafon, but huddled up under thd pref&re c 
fodden exigencies ; calculated for no long dUra 
tibo, and hitherto fubTiRing by accident in th 
midft of contending powers^ who cannot yet a 

grc 
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gree abcmt fkasing it amon^ft tbem. Tbefe tlil& 
ficuhies Ao indeed prefervte them itQih aliy great 
tMTuptitmS) whkh their ctzzj conftitiittoB itotdd 
extremdy fubje£b them to m a long f^eace* 
That cotifluence of people in ^ {Msrfecciting age to 
ft place of refuge neareft at hand^ put them upon 
the neceffity of trade, to which they itrifely gave 
all eafe and encoai^gefnent. And if we could 
think fit to imitate them in this laft particular^ 
thefe would need no more to invite foreigners a« 
mong us; who feem to think no farther thoft 
how to ^ure their property and confciencei 
withoM projedUng ahy fliare in that government 
which gives them prote^Hon, or Calling it perfi* 
mHom^ if it be denied them. But I fpeak it fee 
the honour of our adminiftration, that although 
our ie£b ine not fo numerous as tbofe in H<d« 
land, which I prefume is not our fault, and I 
hope is not our misfortunt, we much excel them^ 
and all Cbtifiendam befides, in our indulgence to 
tender confoiences. ♦ Otoe finglc compliance 
with the national form of receiving the lacra- 
ment, ia all we require to qualify any le^ary a- 
iDong us for the greateft employments in the 
ftate \ after which, he is at liberty to rejoin his 
own affemblics for the reft of his life, Bcfidcs, I 
will fttppofe any of the numerous feds in Hol- 
land to have fo far prevailed, as to have raifed a 
civil war, deftroyed their government and reli- 
I a gion, 

• When this w«s written, there wa$ no law againft occafional 
confbnaity. 
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^on, and put their adminijirators to death ; after 
which, I will fuppofe the people to have recover- 
ed all again, and- to have fettled on their old 
foundation. Then I would put jt query, whe- 
ther that fe£k, which was the unhappy inilrument 
of all this confuCon, could reafonahly expeft to 
be intrufted for the future with the greateft em- 
ployments, or indeed to be hardly tolerated a- 
mong them ? 

To go on with the fentiments of a church-of" 
England man : He does not fee how that mighty 
paflion for the church, which fome men pretend, 
can well confift with thofc indignities and that 
contempt they beftow on the perfons of the cler- 
gy. It is a ftrange mark whereby to diftinguifb 
high' churchmen^ that they are fuch who imagine 
the clergy can never be too loiu. He thinks the 
maxim thefe gentlemen are fo fond of, that they 
are for nn humble clergy, is a very good one : 
and fo is he, and for an humble laity^too \ fince 
humility is a virtue that perhaps equally befits 
and adorns every ftation of life. 

But then, if the fcribblers on the other fide, 
freely fpeak the fentiments of their party, a di- 
vine of the church of England cannot look for 
much better quarter from thence. You (hall ob- 
ferve nothiiig more frequent i» their weekly pa- 
pefs, than a way of afFefting to confound the 
terms of clergy 2.nA high- churchy of applying both 
indifFerently, and then loading the latter with 
all the calumny they can invent. They will tcU 
you, they honour a clergyman ; but talk,/ at the 

fame 
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fame time, as if there were not three in the 
kingdom who could fall in with their definition. 
After the like manner, they infult the univerft^ 

' tiei^ as poifoned fountains, and corrnpters of 
youth. 

Now, it feems clear to me, that the Whigs 
might eafily have procured ^nd maintained a ma- 
jority among the clergy, and perhaps in the uni« 
verfities, if they had not too much encouraged or 
connived at this intemperance of fpeech and vi« 
nilence of pen, in the worft and mod proftitute 
of their party : among whom there hath been^. 
ibr fome years paft, fuch a perpetual clamour a- 
gainit the ambition, the implacable temper, and 
the covetoufnefs of the priefihood; fuch a cant of 
h'tgh'churchj and perfecution, and being prieft'- 
ridden ; fo many reproaches about narrow princi^ 
pUs^ or terms of communion : then fuch fcandalous 
refle£Uons on the univerfities^ for infecting the 
youth of the nation with arbitrary and Jacobite- 
principles, that it was natural for thofe who bad 
the care of religion and education, to apprehend 
ibme general deCgn of altering the conftitution 
of both. And all this was the more extraordi-^ 
nary, becaufe it co^ld not eafily be forgot, that 
whatever oppofition was made to the ufurpationa 
of King JameSf proceeded altogether fiom the 
church of England, and chiefly from the clergy, 
and one of the univerftties. For if it were of any 
ufe to recal matters of fa£t, what is more notori- 
ous than that prince's applying himfelf firit to 
1 3 the 
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tbr church of England ; and, upon their refufat 
•o tall in with his meafures, making the like ad- 
vances to the dijpnters of all kinds ? who readily, 
nnd almofl iiniverfally complied with him, affeS- 
in^, in their numerous addreffes and pamphlets,. 
the Hylc of our brethren the Roman Catholics ; 
NvhotV intorefh they put on the fame foot with 
their own : and fome of Cromweirs officers took 
|>oll» in tho aimy raifed againft the Prince of O- 
range. rhcfc proceedings of theirs they can only 
extenuate by urging the provocations they had 
met from tin; church in King Charles's reign; 
which* though perhaps excufaWe upon the fcore 
of human infirmity, are not by any means a plea 
o{ merit equal to the conitancy and fufFerings of 
the billiops and clergy, or of the head and fel- 
h>W8 of Magilalen-coUege, that furnifhcd the 
IVince of (Grange's declaration with fuch power- 
ful arguments to juiUfy and promote the revolt/'^ 
tim. 

Therefore, a chunh^of-Enghnd man abhors the- 
humour of the age, in delighting to fling fcan- 
dals upon the clergy in general ; which, befides- 
the difgrace to the nformaiion^ and to religioti it- 
fclf, call an ignominy upon the kingdom, that it 
doth not deferve. We have no better materials 
to compound the pricfthood of, than the mafr 
«f mankind, wHich^ con upted as it is, thofe who 
receive orders miuft have fome vices to leave be- 
hind them when they enter into the church ; and 
if a few do ftill adhere^ it is no wonder, but ra- 
ther 
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ther a great one, that they are no worfev There- 
fore, he cannot think ambition y or hve of ptnver^ 
more juftly laid to their charge, thari to other 
men ; becaufe that would be to make religion it- 
felf, or at lead the beft conftitution of church^go^ 
vemmenty anfwcrable for the errors and depravity 
of human nature. 

Within thefe laft two hundred years, all forts 
of temporal power have been wrefted from the 
clergy, and much of their ecclefiaftic 5 the reafon 
orjufticeof which proceeding, I ihall not exa- 
mine : but, that the remedies M'^er e a little too 
violent, with refpeft to their poffejfions^ the legi- 
flature hath lately confefled, by the remiffion of 
i\it\v jirft^fruits. Neither do the common libel- 
lers deny this 5 who, in their invectives, only tax 
the church with an infatiable defire of power and. 
wealth, (equally common to all bodies of men,* as 
well as individualsj) but thank God, that the 
laws have deprtved them of both. However, it 
isworth obfenring the juftice of parties. The 
fefts among us are apt to complain, and think it 
hard ufage, to be reproached now, after fifty 
years, for overturning the ftate, for the murder 
of a King, and the indignity of an ufurpation ; 
yet thefe very men, and their partifans, are con- 
tinually reproaching the clergy, and laying to 
their charge, the pride, the avarice, the luxury, 
the ignorance, and fuperftition of Popijb times, 
for a thoufand years paft. 

He thinks it a fcandal to government, that 
feck an unlimited liberty fliould be allowed, of 

publiihing 
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poblitbing books agadnft thofe defines in reli- .) 
gkm, wbcrnn ail Chriftians have agreed ; much 
more to conniTe at fucb tra&s as reje£^ all reve- . 
laticn, and, bj tbeir confeqiiences, often denjp tl^e^j^ 
Tcry being of a God. Surely, it is not a fufiicient 
atonement for tbe vriters, tbat tb^y profefs mucb' 
loT^ky to tbe prefent government, and fprinkle 
up and down ibme argaments in favour of tbe 
i^vt«vr/ ; tbat tbev difpute as ftrenuoufly as tbe]^ 
can, for liberty of confciencc, and inveigb large-* 
ly againtl all ccdefiaftics, under tbe name of 
J^ffj^^MTk & c and, in flx>n, under tbe (belter ci 
lome popular ,pnncipie$ in politics and religion, 
uudctmine tbe fbuadations of all piety and virr 

As be dotb not reckon every 'fchifm of tbat 
damnable nature wbicb fome vrould reprefent, (o^ 
be is very far firom dofing witb tbe new c^inioa 
of tbofe \k bo would make it no crime at all ; and 
argue at a wild rate, tbat God Almigbty is de-» 
lighted witb tbe variety of faitb and worfbip, as 
be is witb tbe varieties of nature. To fucb ab^ 
furdities are men carried by the afieAation of 
Jrtt^hmhn^y and rtm^tvimg tht frejuSUes of eiuct^ 
tMi under which head, tbey have, for fome 
time, begun to lift mmrjiiiy and p^iigion. It is 
ceruin, that, before the rebellion in 1642, though 
tbe number of Puriiams (as tbey were tben called) 
was as great as it is witb us, and tbougb tbey 
afle£led to follow paftors of tbat denomination | 
yet^ tbofe pallors bad epilcopal ordination, pof- 
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fcfled preferments in the church, and were fome- 
times promoted to bifhoprics themfelyes. But, a 
breach in the general form of worfliip was, in 
thofe days, reckoned fo dangerous and finful in 
ttfelf, and fo ofFenfive to Roman Catholics at home 
and abroad, that it was too unpopular to be at- 
tempted : neither, I believe, was the expedient 
then found out, of maintaining feparate pallors 
out of private purfes. 

When ^fchifm is. once fpread in a nation, there 
grows at length a difpute, which are the fchif- 
matics. Without entering on the arguments ufed 
by both fides among us, to fix the guilt on each 
other, it is certain, that, in the fenfe of the law, 
i\itfcbifm lies on that fide which oppofeth irfelf 
to the religion of the ilate. I leave it among the 
ivines to dilate upon the danger of fchifm as a 
fpiritual evil; but I would confider it only as a 
temporal one. And I think it clear, that any great 
reparation from the eftablifhed woribip, though 
to a new one that is more pure and perfe£i) may 
|)ean occafion of endangering the public peace; 
becaufe it will compofe a body always in referve, 
prepared to follow any difcontented heads, upon 
the plaufible pretexts of advancing true religion^ 
and oppofing error, fuperftition, or idolatry. For 
this reafon, Plato lays it down as a maxim. That 
men ought to 'worjbip the gods according to the laws 
rfthe country: and he introduces Socrates, in his 
laft difcourfe, utterly difowning the crime laid to 
bis charge, of teaching new divinities^ or methods 

of 
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of woHhip. — ^ThiM, the poor Htsgomts of Ft^ttot 
were engaged in a civil war, by the fpecioms pi^ 
tcnces of fbnie, who, linger die guife of re]tgioii« 
facrificed fo many thoulatid lives to their owd 
ambition and revenge. That was the whole b^ 
dy of Puritans in England drawn to be intbw* 
ments or abettors of all manner of villany, by tiM 
artifices of a fnv mm, whofe defigns, from tbl 
firft, were levelled to deftroy the conftitation both 
of religion and government*. And thus, even 
in Holland itfelf, where it is pretended, that thi 
variety of (e&s live fo amicably together, and ifl 
fuch perfe^i obedience to the nu^ftrate, it isno* 
torious, how a turbulent party, joining with tk 
jtrmimaMSf did, in the memory of our fathefSj 
attempt to defiroy the liberty of that repuUic 
So that, upon the whole, whox fe£U are tolenit<« 
ed in a date, it is fit they (hould enjoy a full liber* 
ly of confcience, and every other privilege of free^ 
bom f abjefb, A mJach ma power it annexed* Andj 
to preferve their obedience, upon all emergendesj 
a government cannoc give riiem too much ea&j 
nor tnift them with too little /ertDirr. 

The cler^ are ufually charged with a perfeevi* 
ifigfpirit^ which they are iaid to difcover, by an 
implacable hatred to all tUffinters: and this ap- 
pears to be more unreafonable, becaufe they faf- 
fcr lefs in their interefts by a toieration^ than anj 
of the cot^rmtMg laity ; for, while the church re- 
mains in its prefent form, no difTenter can poffi< 

* Lord Clareadon's hUlory, 
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bly bave any fhare in its <iigniH«s, revenuesj or 
^ver; wbejress, by once receiving the facra^ 
ncnt, be is rendered capable of the higheft em« 
|lo]rBients in the ftate. And it is very poffible^ 
that a narrow education) together with a mixture 
rf buoKui infirmity, may help to beget among 
iiMDC of thfi cler^ iff pofffffi^n^ fuc^ an avcrfioa 
lod contempt lor all innvuaiorsy as phjfidatu arc 
apt to haive for tmfit^ics; or lawyers iov pettijbg^ 
§trSf or wurchants for fediars : But, fince the 
nomber of ficdaries doth not concern the €leif:y) 
mhei in point of intereft or confcicncc, (it being 
an evil not in their power to remedy,) it is more 
fair and reafpoable ux fuppofe, their diflikc pro- 
ceeds from the danger-s they apprehend to the 
peace of: the commonwealth, in the ruin where- 
of, they mull expeft to be the firft and greaieft 
fufferers. 

To conclude this fiBiw^ it muft be obferTcd, 
that there is a- very good word, .#hich hath, of 
late, fufi^ered much by both parties \ I mean nKH 
diration ; which the one fide Tcry juftly difowns, 
aad the other as unjuftly pretends to. Befidc 
what pafles every day in converfation, any man 
who reads the papers publifhed by Mr. Lefley, 
and others of his ftamp, muft needs conclude, 
that, if this author could make the nation fee fafs 
•dreriaries under the colours he paints them in, 
wc have nothing elfe to da, but rife as one man, 
ami deftroy fuch wretches from the face of the 
earth. On the other fid^j how fhall wx? eaccufe 

the 
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the, adTOcates for moderation f among wbon 
could appeal to a hundred papers, of unive 
approbation, by the caufe they were writ 
which lay fuch principles to the whole body 
the Toriesy as if they were true ; and beliei 
our next buGnefe Oiould, in prudence* be, tc 
re^ gibbets in every pirifli, and hang them 
of the way. But, 1 fuppofe it is prefumed, 
common people underftand railleryy or at !< 
rheiorici and will not take hyperboles in too lift 
a fenfe; which, however, in fome jundui 
might prove a defperate experiment. And i 
is fnoderatiofty in the modern fenfe of the word j 
which, fpeaking impartially, the bigots of b 
parties are equally intitled. 

S E C T. II. 

The fentiments of a church-of-England man, i 
^ldpe5l to government* 

\T7E look upon it as a very juft rcpros 
^ ^ though we cannot agree where to fii 
that there fhould be fo much violence and hat 
in religious matters, among men who agrc 
all fundamentals, and only differ in fome c 
monies, or, at«moft, mere fpeculative poi 
Yet, is not this frequently the cafe between < 
tending parties in a ftate ? For inftance, do 
the generality of Whigs and Tories among us, ] 
fcfe to agree in the i^xd'^ fundamentals^ their lo 
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ty to the Queen, their abjuration of the pretenJer, 
the fettlcment of the crown in the Proteftant 
line, and a revolution-principle ? their affeftton 
to the church eftabliflied, with toleration of dif- 
fenters ? Nay, fometimes they go farther, and 
pafs over into each other's principles ; the Whigs 
become great afTerters of the prerogative, and 
the Tories f of the pepplc^s liberty; thcfe crying 
down alinofl: the whole fet of bifliops, and thofc 
defencFing them : fo that the differences, fairly 
ftated, would be much of a fort with thofe in re*- 
ligion among us, and amount to little more than, 
vjhojbould take place y or go in and out firjlj or ^hifs 
I the ^eefCs hand; and what are thefe but a fev^ 
courUceremonies ? or, *whoJhouldbe in the mini/lry ; 
and whal^ is that to the body of the nation, but a 
vatft fpemlative point ? Yet, I think it muft be 
allowed, that no religious fe£ts ever carried theif 
mutuld averfions to greater heights than ouf 
ftate-parties have done, who, the fiote to inflame 
their paf&ons, have mixed religious and civil ani« 
mofitics together 5 borrowing one of their appel- 
lations from the church, with the addition of 
high and fow, how little foever their difputes re- 
late to the term, as it is generally underftood* 

I now proceed to deliver the fentfments of a 
cbureh^f" England many with re^eft to gorcrn- 
mentr 

He doth not think the church of England fo 
narnowly calculated, that it cannot fall in with 
any regular fpecies of government j nor doth he 

Vol. n. K think 
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think iUif one regular fpecies of goverament more 
acceptable to God than another. The three ge- 
ncnlly rcceired in the fchools^ have, all of tbenii 
their tcveral perfe£lions, and are fubjed to their 
IcTcral depniTations. However, few dates arc 
ruined bv any defetl in their inftitution, but ge- 
nerally by the corruption of manners, againft 
vhich, the be A inftitution is no longer a fecurity, 
and without which, alf cry ill one may fubfifl; and 
tiourilh \ whereof there are two pregnant in- 
ftjuiccs now in Europe. The firft is, the arijio' 
«rA;t of Yaucej which^ foimded upon the wifeft 
nu\im$) and iligeilcd by a great length of time, 
hath« in our age, admitted fo many abufes, 
through the degeneracy of the nobles, that the 
|Kriod of it$ duration feems to approaeh. The 
other i$ the uiutcd republics of the States -Qen^al^ 
where, a vein of temperance, induflry, parfimony, 
and a public fpiiit, running through the ^rbole 
body iU the pK^plc, hath preferved an infant 
commonwcaUh, of an untimely birth, and fickly 
Conllitution, for above an hundred years, throu|h 
fo many dangcK and difficulties, as a much more 
healthy one could ncrer have flruggled againftj 
without thofe adx^antages. 

Where fecurity of perfon and property are pre- 
ferved by laws, #hicb none but the ivhole can re- 
peal \ there, the great ends of government ait 
provided for, whether the adminiftration be vl 
the hands of one^ or of many. Where any one p%fi* 
or My of men^ who do not reprefent the whk 

fcizc 
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ito their hands the power, in the laft re- 
bere is properly no longer a government, 
lat Ariftotle and his followers call the Xhufe 
y-rupiion of one. This diAin£tion excludes 
ry power, in whatever numbers j which^ 
hftanding ail-that Hobbes, Filmer, and o- 
have faid to its advantage, I look upon aa 
:er evil than anarchy itfelf ; as much as a 
is in a happier ftat^of life, than zjlave at 
r. 

i reckoned ill manners, ^s well as unreafon- 
Foc* men to quarrel upon difference in opi- 
becaufe that is ufually fuppofed to be a 
which no man can help in himfelf. But 
do not conceive to be an univerfal infallible 
I, except in thofe cafes where the queftion 
ty equally difputed among the learned and 
fe. Where it is otherwife, a man of tole- 
eafon, fome experieose, and willing to be 
3;ed, may apprehend he %as got into a 
opinion, though the whole courfe of his 
md inclination would perfuade him to be- 
t true : he may be convirffeed that he is in 
DT, though he doA not fee where it lies, 
bad effedls of it in the common condud): 
life, and by obferving thofe perfons, for 
wifdom and goodnefs He hath the greateft 
Qce, to be of a contrary fentiment. Ac- 
g to Hobbes's comparifon of reafining with 
up accemptSj whoever finds a miftake in th« 
?«/, muft allow himfelf out, though, aftef 
K^ repeated! 
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repeated trials, he may not fee in which article 
he has mifreckoned. I will inftance in one opi- 
nio%9 which I look upon every man obliged in 
confcience to quit, or in prudence to conceal ; I 
mean, that whoever argues in defence of abfo- 
lute power in a fingle perfon, though he offers 
the old plaufible plea, that it ^i( opinion^ nvhich 
he cannot help^ unlefs he he convinced^ ought, in all 
free dates, to be treated as the common enemy 
of mankind. Yet this is laid as a heavy charge 
upon the clergy of the two reigns before the re* 
' volution i who, under the terms of pqffivfobedience, 
5ind mn-reftjlance^ arc faid to have preached up 
the unlimited power of the prince, becauie thej 
found it a dofirine that pleafed the court, and 
made way for their preferment. And, I believe 
there may be truth enough in this accu(ation, tc 
convince us, that human frailty will too oftet 
interpofe itijslf among. perfons of the holieft Anc« 
tion. However, it may be offered in excuie foi 
the clergy, that, in the beil focieties, there an 
fijme ill members, which a corrupted court am 
miniftry will induftrioufly find out and introduce 
Sefides, it is manifeili that the greater numbei 
of thofe who held and preached this doArine. 
were mifguided by equivocaj terms, and by per* 
itOi ignorance in * he principles of government 
which they had not made any part of thei^,ftudy 
The queftion originally put, and as I remembei 
to have heard it difputed in public fchools, wai 
this, Whether^ under any pretence whatfoever^ ii 

mi 
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ay be lawful to re/tft the fupreme magijiratef 
hich was held ii^the negative ; and this is cer* 
inly the right opinion. But many of the q|pr-* 
, and other learned men, deceived by a dubi- 
s expreffion, i^iftook the objeH to which paffive 
'dience was due. By the fupreme tnagiflratej is 
operly underftood the legijlative power, which, 

all governments, muft be abfolute and unli- 
ited. But the word magi/Irate Teeming to de- 
►te a f/igle perfon^ and to exprefs the executive 
•wer, it came to pafs, that the obedience due 

the l^ifaturej was, for mnt of knowing or 
'nHdering this eafy diflin^ion, mifappfled to 
e adminijhation* Neither is it any wonder, that 
e clergy, or other well-meaning people, (liould 
11 into this error, which deceived Hohbes him- 
If fo far, as to be the foundation of all the po« 
ical mi (lakes in his books s where he perpetual- 
9on founds the executive with the legijlative 
>wer ; though al! well inftituted flatrs have ever 
aced them in different hands ; as may be obvi- 
IS to thofe who know any thing of Athens,, 
parta, Thebes, and other republics of Greece, 
i well as the greater ones of Carthage and Rome. 

Befides, it is to be confidered, that, when thefe 
Dftrines began to be preached among us, the 
Ingdom had not quite worn out the memory of 
lat horrid rebellion^ under the confequences of 
?hich it had groaned almoft twenty years. And 

nueak prince^ in conjunftion with a fucccilioWof 

Qoit proftitute miniflers, began again to difpofe. 

K 3, the; 
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the people to new attempts, which it wai 
doubt, the clergy's duty to endeavour to pre 
thcmgh fomc of them, for want of knowled 
temporal affairs, and others, perhaps, fn 
worfe principle, proceeded upon a topic, 
ftriftly followed, would cnflave all mankind 
AmongM:>ther theological arguments mad 
of in thofe times, in praife of monarchy 
juflification of abfolute obedience to a pi 
there feemed to be one of a fingular nature 
was urged. That heaven was governed by 
fiarcb, who had none to control his pojver 
was abfolutely obeyed: then it followed, 
canhly governments were the more perfe£l 
nearer they imitated the government in he 
All which I look upon as the ftrongeft argu 
againft dejpotic power that ever was offered ; 
no reafon can poffibly be affigned, why it i 
for the worlfl, that God Almighty hath fi 
power, wharh doth not dire£fly prove, tli 
mortal man Oiould ever have the like. 

^But though a church^f'England man thir 
very fpecies of government equally • laiuft 
does not think them equally expedient; or i 
very country indifferently. There may be : 
thing in the climate naturally difpofing me 
wards one fort of obedience ; as it is manif 
over Afia^ where we ncter read of any com 
wealth, except fome fmall ones on the vl 
coafts, eftablifhed by the Greeks. There 
be a great deal in the fituation of a country 
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in the prcfent genius^i the people. It hath been 
obfenxd/ that the temperate climates ufually run 
into moderate governments, and the extremes 
into^efpotic power. It is a remark of Hobbes, 
that the youth of England are corrupted in their 
principles of government, by reading the authors 
of Greece and Rome, who writ undcr«common- 
vealths. But it might have been more fairly of* 
fered for the honour of liberty, that, while the 
reft of the known world was over-run with the 
arbitrary government of fingle perfons, arts and 
jcierices took their rife, and flourifhed, only in 
thofe few fmall territones where the people were 
free. And, though learnt fig may continue after 
iBerty is loft, as it did in Rome, for a while, up- 
on the foundations laid under the commonwealth, 
and the particular patronage of fome emptfrors, 
yet it hardly ever began under a tyranny in any 
nation : becaufe^^v^ry is, of all thin^, the great- 
eft clog and obftacle to /peculation. And, indeed, 
arbitrary power is but the firft natural ftep from 
anarchyj or the favage life; the adjufting^^wcr 
and freedom^ being an efFe6l and confequence of 
maturer thinking : and this is no where fo duly 
regulated as in a limited monarchy ; becaufe I be- 
lieve it may pafs for a maxim in ftatc. That the 
ddminijlration cannot be placed in too few handsy 
'nor the legijlature in too many. Now, rii this ma^ 
tcrial Jbint, the conftitution of the Englifli go«- 
vcrnment far exceeds all others at this time on 
the earth \ to which the prefcnt eftablifliment of 

the 
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canient f^f]^iiiiUtionS| he becomes immediately 
ipg dijun^ ^fbr the £ime reafon. 

The great advocates ioi fuccejfion^ who affirm it 
ought not to be violate upon any regard or con« 
fideration whatfoever, do ipfift much upon one 
tfgument, that feems to carry little weight. They 
vould have it, that a cro'wn is^ prince's birth* 
right, and ought, at leaft, to be as well fecured 
to him and his pofterity, as the, inheritance of 
any private man ; in (hort, that he has the faiof 
tide to his kingdom, which every individual hat 
3| to his property. Now, the conCsquence of this 
2 doftrine muft be, that, as a man may find feve- 
J m ways to wade, mifpend, or abufe his patri- 
J noey, without being anfwerable to the laws ; fo 
I a king may, in like manner, do what he will with ^ 
V hs own ; that is, he may fquander and mifapply 
bis revenues, and even alienate the crown, with- 
out being called to an account by his fubje&s. 
They allow fuch a prince to be guilty, indeed, of 
much folly and wickednefs \ but for thefe he is 
anfwerable to God, as every private man muil be, 
that is guilty of mifmanagement in his own con- 
CCTBS.^ Now, the folly of this reafoning will beft 
appear, by applying it in a parallel cafe. Should 
any man argue, that a phyfician is fuppofed to 
nnderftand his own art beft \ that the law pro- 
tt&s md encourages his profeffion ; and, there- 
' fore, although he (hould manifeftly prefcribe /w/- 
^ fin io all his patients, whereof they (hould imme- 
diately di^, he cannot be juftly punifhed, but is 

anfwerable 
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anfwerable only to God: or {hoold tk 
offered in behalf of a divine, who won 
againfl religion and moral duties; in 
thefc two cafes, every body would fir 
fophidry, and prefently anfwer, That 
common men are not exadly (killed in 
pofition or application of medicines, < 
fcribing the limits of duty ; yet the diff 
tween poifons and rttnedus is eafily knov 
dFe£is; an^ common reafon foon dii 
between virtue and vice : and it mud b( 
to forbid both thefe the further praflic 
profeflions, becaufe their crimes af# : 
perfonal to the phyfician or the divin 
ftru£live to the public. All which is 
ftronger'in refpe£t to a prince, in who 
ill condu£l the happinefs or mifery c 
nation is included ; whereas, it is of fn 
quence to the public, farther than exar 
any private perfon manageth his proper 
But, granting that the right of a lin 
for to a crown were upon the fame foo 
property of a fubjc£l ; dill it may at ai 
transferred by the legiflative power, as 
pertics frequently are. ^he fupreme ; 
ftate can do no wrong s becaufe, wha 
doth, is the a£tion of all : and, when t 
apply this maxim to the hingy they m\ 
ftand it only in that fenfe, as he is adi 
of the fupreme power ; otherwife it is r 
fally true, but may be controlled in : 
fiances, eafy to produce. 
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And thefe are the topics we muft proceed up- 
to mftify ofir excluficfa of the young pretender 
raocse ; that of his fufpedied birth being mere- 
f popular, and therefore not made ufe of, as I 
emember, fince the revolution, in any fpeech, 
w)te, or proclamation, where there was occaGon 
to mention him. 

As to the abdication of King James, which the 
adTocates on that fide look upon to have been 
forcible and unjuil, and confequent^ void in it* 
fdf, I think a man may obferve every« article of 
the Englifh church, without being in much pain 
;^ut it. (it is not unlikely, that all doors were 
lid open for his departure, and, perhaps, not 
without the privity of the prince of Orange ; as 
reafonably concluding, that the kingdom might 
better be fettled in his abfence. But, to affirm 
he had any caufe to apprehend the fame treat- 
ment with his fathery is an improbable fcandal, 
flung upon ihe nation by a few bigotted French 
fcribWcrs, or the invidious aflertion of a ruined 
party at home, in the bitternefs of their fouls ; 
not one material circumftance agreeing with thofc 
in 1648 ; and the gr^ateft part of the nation hav- 
ing preferved the utmoft horror for that ignomi- 
nious murder. But whether, his removal were 
caufed by his own fears^ or other mens artifices^ 
it is manifeft to me, that, fuppofing the throne 
to be vacant, which was the foot the nation went 
*pon, 4he body of the people was thereupon left 
at liberty to chufe what form of government they 
pleafed, by thcmfelves, or their reprefentatives. 

The 
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The only difficulty of any we^ht agunft the 
pnxreedings at the revolution, ii^ an dbnmm o^ 
jeStion, to which the write r s upon that fidjfdH 
have "not yet given a dired; or fnfBcicnt an* 
fwer ; as if they were in pain at feme con&quoi' 
cea, which they apprehend thofe of the conoary 
opinion might draw from it. I will repeat chii 
obje^ion, .as it was offered me fbme time a^o, 
with all its advantages, by a very pious, learned, 
and worthy gentleman of the nonjuring party.* 

The force of his argument turned upon this. 
That the laws made by the fupreme power, can- 
not, otherwife ch;m by the fupreme power^ be an- 
nulled : That this confifted, in Englaiid, of ^ 
Zing, Lords, and Commons, whereof each have 
a negative voice ; no two of them can repeal or 
en^Et a law, without confent of the third ; much 
left may any one of them be entirely excluded 
from its part of the legiflature, by a vote of the 
other two : That all thcfe maxims were openly 
violated at the revolution ; where an afiemUy of 
the noh/gs and people^ not fummoned by the King's 
writ, (which was an eflential part of the confU- 
tution,) and confequently no lawful meeting, 
did, merely upon their own authority, declare the 
King to have abdicated, the throne vacant \ and 
gave the crown by # vote to a nephewj when 
there were three children to inherit ; though, by 
the fundamental laws of the realm, the next J^r 

^ is 

* Mr. Kelfon, author of the fea(b and fads of the chur^ of 
Engiaiid* 
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^18 immediatel]bJ:o fucceed. Neither doth it ap« 
peafj how a prince's abdication can make any o- 
Aer fort of vacancy in the throne, than wo^Id be 
caufed by his death ; (ince he cannot abdicate for 
his children, (who claim their right of fucceflion 
. by aft of parliament,) otherwife than by his own 
confent, in form, to a bill from the two houfes. 

And this is the difficulty that feei^ chiefly to 
ftick with the moft reafonable of thofe, who, from 
a mere fcruple of confcience, refufe to join with 
us upon the revolution-principle 5 but the reft 
are, I believe, as far from loving arbitrary govern- 
ment as^^ny others can be, who are born under a 
free conftitution, and are allowed to have the leaft 
ftarc of crimmon good fenfe. 

In this objeftion, there are two qucftioMS in- 
cluded, Firft, Whether, upon the foot of our 
conftitution,^ as it ftood in the reign of the Ute 
King James, a king of England may be depofed ? 
The fecond is. Whether the people of England, 
convened by their own authority, after the king 
had withdrawn himfelf in the manner he did, had 
power to alter the fucceffion ? 

As for the firft, it is a point I (hall not pre- 
fume to determine 5 and fliall, therefore, only fay, 
that, to any man who holds the negative, I would 
demand the liberty of putting the cafe as ftrongly 
as I pleafe. I will fuppofe a prince limited by 
law8*li^ ours, yet running into a thoufand ca- 
prices of cruelty, like Nero or Caligula ; I will 
fuppofe him to murder his mother and his wife; 
Vol. II. L to 
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to con^it inceft, to ravifh matrqji 
the fenate, and bum his metropol 
renounce God and Chrift, and wor: 
thefe, and the like exorbitancies^ ar 
of a fingle perfon to commit, wiit 
of a miniftrjTi or affiftance of an ai 
fuch a king as I have defcribed, cai 
ed but by ^is own confent in parHa 
well fee how he can be reft/led ; or 
meant by a limited monarchy ; or 
the 'people's confent, in making 
laws, if the perfon who adminiile 
but confcience, and is anfwerable 
God. I defire no ftronger proof, tl 
muft be falfe, "than to find very gr 
annexed to it ; and there cannot b 
in the prefeof cafe : for it is not a 
tion, that kings may run into fuch 
are above mentioned ; the praftice 
cd by examples, not only dr^wn i 
Casfars, or later Emperors, but i 
princes of Europe ; fuch as, Pet 
Philip II. of Spain, John Bafilovitj 
and, in our own nation, king John 
and Henry VIII. Buf there canno 
furdities fuppofed in maintaining tl 
pinion ; becaufe it is certain, that 
it in their power to keep a majority 
by any tololFable adminiftration, til! 
continual oppreiBons : no man, inc 
aofwer where the madnefs of the pe 
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As to the fecond part of the objeftion^ Whc- 
therihc people of England, convened by their 
. fflrn authority, upon king James's precipitate de- 
plture, had power to alter the fucceffion ? 
'* In anfwer to^his, I think it is manifeft from 
*e pra£ticQ^f the wifeft nations, and who feem 
to have had the trueft notions of freedom, that 
when a prince was laid afide for malojidminiftra- 
H(!n, the nobles and peopUy if they thought it ne- 
ceflary for the public weal, did refume the admi- 
niftration of the fupreme power, (the power it- 
felf having been always in them,) and did not 
tfhly altgs^he fucceffion, but often the very form 
5)f government too j becaufe they believed there 
was no lialural right in one man to govern ano- 
ther, but that all was by inftitution, force, or 
confent. Thus, the cities of Gree^ when they 
drove out their tyrannical kings, either chofe o- 
thers fr<(jm a new family, or abolifhed the kingly 
government, and became free dates. Thus the 
Romans, upon the expulfion^of Tarquin,' found 
it inconvenient for them to be fubjefl: any longer 
to the pride, the luft, the cruelty and arbitrary 
will of finglc perfons; and, therefore, by general 
confent, entirely altered thc%hole frame of their 
.government. Nor do I find the proceedings of 
cither, in this noint, to have been condemned by 
any hiftorian or the fuccceding ages. 

But a^reat deal hath lijpen already 'faid by o- 

ther writers upon this invidious and beaten fub-. 

jcftj therefore I Ihall let it fall; though the 

L z point 

f 
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point 19 commonly miftaken, efpecially h 
la^vyn-s ; who, of all others, fecm Icaft to ui 
(land the nature of government in general •, 
undcr-workmen, who are expert enough at 
king a iingle wheel in a clock, but are utterl 
norant how to adjuft the feveral parts, or reg 
the movements. 

To return, therefore, from this digreflion 
is a church'of-Engiand tnarC% opinion, thai 
freedom of a nation confifts in an abfolute 
mitea legifattve power^ wherein the whole 
of the people are fairly reprefented, and ii 
executive J duly limited; becaufc on this fide, 
wife, there may be dangerous degrees, and a 
ill extreme. For, when two parties in a flat 
pretty equal in power, pretenfionsj merits and 
tut, (for thef(^two laft are, with relation to 
tics and a court, quite cfifFerent things,) it 
been the opinion of the bed writers upon^O' 
ment, that a prince ought not, in any foir, 
under t*lie guidance or influence of either 5 
caufe he declines, by this means, from his < 
of prcfiding over the wholey to be the head 
party : which, befides the indignity, rend^s 
anfwerable for all {fliblic mifmanagements, 
the confequences of them : and, in whatever 
this happens, there mufl either be a weaknc 
the prince or miniftry, or elfe the former i 
much reftrained by the pobles, or thofe wh 
prcfcnt the people. ^ 
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^ To conclude : A ehurch'of'England man raay> 
with prudence and a good confcience, approve 
the profefled principles of one party, more than 
the other, according as he thinks they beft pro- 
mote the good of church and (late ; Hut he will 
nerer be fwayed, by p^ffion or interefl, to advance 
tn opinion, merely becaufe it is that of the party 
he moll approves ; which one finglc principle, ic 
lolks upon as the root of all our civil animofi* 
tics. To enter into a party, as into an order of 
friarsy with fo refigncd an obedience to fupenors^ 
is very unfuitable, both with the civil and religi-^ 
0U8 Itbefttes we fo zealoufly aflert. Thus, the 
underflandings of a whole fenate are often en* 
flaved by three or four leaders on each fide \ who,, 
inftcad of intending the public weal, have their 
hearts wholly fet upon ways and means how to- 
get, or to keep employnfcnts. But* to fpcak mott 
at l#rgje, how has this fpirit of faftion mingled 
itfelf with the mafs of the people, changed their 
figure and manners, and the very genius of the 
nation ? broke all the law% of charity, neigh- 
* bourhftod, alliance, and hofpitality, deftroyed all 
ties €f friendihip, and divided families againit 
tbemfelves? And no wonder it fhould be fbf, 
when, in order to find out the charader of a per- 
fon, inftead of enquiring whether he be a man of 
virtue, honour, piety, wit, good fenfe, or learn- 
ing; the modern queftion is only. Whether he be 
a Whig or a ToryP under which terms, alLgood 
and ill qualities are included » 

L 3 No^J', 
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Now, becaute it is a point of 
chufe an exa£t middle between two 
it may be worth^nquiring, in the 
which of thefe a wife and good m; 
ther feem to avoid. Taking, therefo 
good and ill charaAers,^ with due abi 
allowances for partiality and paffic 
think, that, fli order to preferve th( 
entire in church and ftate, whoever 
value for both, would be fure to 
trcmes of Wtig for the fake of the 
the extremes of Tory on account of 1 

I have now faid all that I could t\ 
cnt upon fo nice a fubjeft, and fin< 
ambition common with other reafon 
at leaft that both parties may thin 
right ; which would be of fome ufe 
have any virtue left, buf are blind 
the extravagancies of either, upon f 
tations, to ferve the ambition or n 
figning^men, without any profpeft < 
But if that is not to be hoped for, 
ihould be, that both might think me 
which I would underdand as an an 
tion of myfelf, and a fure ground tc 
I have proceeded at leaft with imp 
fcrhaps with truth. 
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POSTHUMOUS SERMONS.* 

Sermon I. 
O^N T H E T R I N I T Y. 

1 Epiftle general of St, John v. 7. 

tw there are three that bear record in heaven^ 
the Father y the JVordy and the Holy Ghojl ; and 
thefe three are one* 

THIS day being fet apart to acknowledge our 
belief in the eternal Trinity y I thought it 
might be proper to employ my prefent difcourfe 
entirely upon that fubje£k : and I hope to handle 
it in fuch a manner, that the moft ignorant 
% . among 

* Thefe iermons arc curious, and curious for fuctf reafons as 
*ould make other works defpicabie. They were written in a 
careleis hurrying manner ; and were the offspring of neceility, 
not of|^hoice : fo that one wiU fee the original force of the 
Dean's genius more in thefe compofitions, that were the legit>- 
uatc fons of duty, than in other pieces that were the natural 
fons of love. They were held in fuch low cftcem in his own 
thoughts, tliat, (ofbe years before he died, he gave away the 
whole colle^ion to Dr. Sheridan, with the ntmoft indiflterence : 
** Here," fays he, " are a bundle of my <^d fcrmons. You may 
" have them if you pkaie. They may be of u(c to you ; they 
" have never been of any to me." tf he . parcel given to Dr. 
Sheridan confifled, as I have heard, of about thirty-five fcrmons. 
Three ^ four only are publiibed ; and thofc 1 h*vc read ovct 
wih attcntioiu Orrjk&t^ 
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among you may return home better infer 
your duty in this great point, than probal 
are at prefent. 

It mud be confefied, that, by the weakn 
indifcrction of bufy, or, at bed, of well-m 
people, as well as by the malice of thbfe v 
enemies to all revealed religion, and are n 
tent to pofTefs their own infidelity in 
M ithout communicating it, to the difturb; 
mankind ; I fay, by thefe means, it muft 1 
feffed, that the doSrinc of the Trinity ha 
fered very much, and made Chriftianity fi 
long witjb it. For, thefe two things nr 
granted : Firft, That men of wicked lives 
be very glad there wcFe no truth in Chri 
at all i and, fecondly, If they can pick c 
one fingle article in the Chriftian religion, 
appears not agreeable to t*heir own corrupt 
fon, OF to the arguments of thofe bad peop 
follow the trade of feducing others, they p 
ly conclude, that the truth of the whole 
ijiuft fink along with that one article. W 
jufl as wife, as if a man (hould fay, bee; 
diflikes one law of his country, he will th 
obfervc no law at all 5 and yet that one la 
be very reafonable in itfelf, although he d< 
allow it, or does not know the reafon of tt 
givers. 

' Thus it hath happened with the great d 
of the Trinity; which word is indeed 
fcripturcj but was a term of artj invented 
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earlier times, to exprcfs the do£lrinc by a finglc 
word, for the fake of brevity and convenience. 
The doflrine, then, as delivered in holy fcripture, 
though not exaftly in the fame words, is very 
(hort, and amounts only to this ; That the Fa* 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghoft, are each of 
them God, and yet there is but one God. For, 
as to the word per/on^ when we fay there arc 
three perfons ; and as to thofe other explanations 
in the Athanafian creed, this day read to you, 
(whether compiled by Athanafius or no,) they 
were taken up three hundred years after Chrift, 
to expound this dodrine ; and I will tell you up- 
on what occafion. About that time, there fprang 
up a herefy of people called Ariansy from one 
Ariusy the leader of them. Thefe denied our 
Saviour to be God, although they allowed all the 
reft of the gofpel, (wherein they were more fin- 
ccre. than their followers among us.) Thus the 
Chriftian world was divided into two parts, till 
at length, by the zeal and courage of St. Athana- 
fios, the Arians were condemned in a general 
cooncil, and a creed formed upon the true faith, 
as St. Athanafius hath fettled it. This creed is 
now read at certain times in our churches; which, 
although it is ufeful for edification to thofe who 
underftand it, yet, fince it contains fome nice 
an4 philofophical points, which few people can 
comprehend, the bulk of mankind is obliged to 
believe no more than the fcripture-doftrine, as I 
have delivered itj becaufe that creed was intend- 
ed 
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cd only as an anfwcr to the Arians in their own 
way, who were very fubtle difputers. 

But this herefy having revived in the world a- 
bout an hundred years ago, and continued ever 
fince 5 not out of a zeal to truth, but to give a 
loofe to wickednefs, by throwing off all religion ; 
feveral divines, in order to anfwer the cavils of 
thofe adverfaries to truth and morality, began to 
find out farther explanations of this doftrinc of 
the Trinity, by rules of philofophy ; which have 
multiplied controverfies to fuch a degree, as to 
beget fcruples that have perplexed the minds of 
many fober Chriftians, who otherwife could never 
have entertained them. 

I rauft, therefore, be fo bold to afiirm, that the 
method taken by many of thofe learned men, to 
defend the dofkrine of the Trinity, hath been 
founded upon a mi flake. 

It muft be allowed, that every man is bound to 
follow the rules and direftions of that meafure of 
reafon which God hath given him. And indeed^ 
he cannot do otherwife, if he will be fincere, or 
aft like a man. For inflance, if I (hould be com- 
manded, by an angel from heaven, to believe it, 
is midnight at noon-day ; yet, I could not believe 
him. So, if I were direftly told in fcripture, 
that three are oney and one is three^ I could not 
conceive or believe it, in the natural common 
fcnfe of that exprefEon ; but muft fuppofe, that 
fomething dark of myftical was meant, which it 
pleafed God to conceal from me, and from all. 

the 
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the world. Thus, in the text, There are three 
that bear record^ &c. Am I capable of knowing 
and defining, what union and what diftindion 
there may be in the divine nature, which, pof- 
Gbly, may be ^ hid from the angels themfelves ? 
Again, I fee it plainly declared in fcripture, that 
there is but one God 5 and yet, I find our Sa- 
viour claiming the prerogative of God, in know- 
ing mens thoughts, Jn faying. He and his Father 
are one; and, Before Abraham nvaSy I am. I 
read, that the difciples worfhipped him ; that 
Thomas faid to him, My Lord and my God ; and 
St. John, chap. i. In the beginning ivas the Wordy 
and the Word ivas with Gody and the Word was 
God, I read likewife, that the Holy Ghoft be- 
ftowed the gift of tongues, and the power of 
working miracles ; which, if rightly confidered, 
is as great a miracle as any, that a number of il- 
literate men, (hould, of a fudden, be qualified to 
fpeak all the languages then known in the world ; 
fuch as could be done by the infpiration of God 

• alone*. From thcfe feveral texts, it is plain, 

that 

* In defending the peculiar dp£bines of Chridianity, perhaps 
it is always bed to infift upon the pofitive evidence, as the Dean 
has done in this iermon : for, in every queftion', he who under- 
takes to obviate objedions, mud ncceflarily be foiled by him 
who pots them. By the human intellect, little more than the 
fur&ce of tilings can be known ; and therefore, fpeculative ob- 
jections, which would puzzle an able philofopher, may be cafily 
raifed, even againd thofc truths which admit of practical demon- 
ftration. It was. once objeftcd to a philofopher, who was ex- 
plaiumg the laws of motion, That there Could be no fuch thing ; 

for^ 
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that God commands vts to believe there is ai 
nion, and there is a diftin£i:ion ; but, what 
union, or what that diftindion is, all manl 
are equally ignorant, and muft continue fo 
lead till the day of judgment, without fome i 
revelation. 

But, becaufe I cannot conceive the nature 
this union and diftinAion in the divine nati 
am I, therefore, to rejcGt them as abfurd and 
poflible, as I would, if any one told me, i 
three men are one, and one man is thr^e ? 
are told, that a man and his wife are one fit 
this I can comprehend the meaning of ; yet, 
terally taken, it is a thing impoffible. But, 
apoftle tells us, We fee but in part^ and we h 
but in part : and yet,^ we would comprehend 
the fecfet ways and workings of God. 

Therefore, I (hall again repeat the doftrin 
the Trinity, as it is pofitively affirmed in fc 
ture : That God is there cxprefled in three 
ferent names, as Father, as Son, and as £ 
. Ghoft ; that each of thefe is God, and that t! 
is but one God. But this union and diftinfl 
are a myftery, utterly unknown to mankind. 

1 

ft>r, that a body muft move, either in the place in which it 
in the place in which it is not; but, both being impoffibte, 
could be no motion. The objcaion the philofophcr immec 
)j removed, by walking crofs the room. And, If none we 
triumph in the ftrength of popular objeOions againft Chriftia 
but thofc who could othcrwifc (hew the fallacy bf this a| 
motion, the number of moral flnlofophtrs among us would p 
Wy be very few. Hawkef. 
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This is enough for any good Chrxflian to be-t^ 
lieve, on this great article, without ever enquiring 
any farther. And this can be contrary to no 
man's reafon, although the knowledge of it is 
hid from him. 

But there is another difficulty, of great import- 
ance among thofe who quarrel with the do^ine 
of the Trinity, as well aa with feveral other ar- 
ticles of Chriftianity ; which is. That our reli- 
gion abounds in myfleries ; and thefe they are 
fo bold to revile as cant, impofture, and pricft- 
craft. It is impoffible for us to determine, for 
what reafons God thought fit to communicate 
fome things to us in part, and leave fome part a 
myftery : but fo it is in faft, and fo the holy 
fcriptures tell us in feveral places. For inftance, 
the refurreftion and change of our bodies, are 
called myfteries by St. Paul ; our Saviour's incar- 
nation is another. The. kingdom of God is call- 
ed a myftery by our Saviour, to be only known 
to his difciples ; fo is faith, and the word of God^ 
by St. Paul. I omit many others. So that, to 
declare againft all myfteries, without diftinftion 
or exception, is to declare againft the whole te- 
nor of the New Teftament. 

There are two conditions that may bring a 
myftery under fufpicion : Ftrjty When it is not 
taught and commanded in holy writ : Otyfecondlyy 
When the myftery turns to the advantage of 
thofe who preach it to others. Now, as to the 
firfiy It can never be faid, that we preach myftc- 
Vol. II. M net 
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ries without warrant from holy fcripture ; al- 
though I confefs, this of the Trinity may have 
fometimes been explained by human invention, 
which might, perhaps, better have been fparcd. 
As to xhtfecond^ It will not be poflible to charge 
the Proteftant priefthood with propofing any tem- 
poral advantage to themfelves, by hioaching, or 
multiplying, or preaching of myfteries. Does 
this myftery of the Trinity^ for inftance, and the 
defcent of the Holy Ghoft, bring the leaft profit 
or power to the preachers ? No ; it is as great a 
myftery to themfelves, as it is to the meaneft of 
their hearers ; and may be rather a caufe of hu- 
miliation, by putting their underftanding, in that 
point, upon a level with th^ moft ignorant of 
their flock. It is true, indeed, the Roman church 
hath very much enriched herfelf, by trading in 
myfteries, for which they have not the leaft au- 
thority from fcripture, and which were fitted on- 
ly to advance their own temporal wealth and 
grandeur ; fuch as, tranfubjlanttation^ ivorjhipping 
of images y indulgences for Jtnsy purgatory ^ and maffes 
for the deady with many more. But, it is the 
perpetual talent of thofe who have ill-will to our 
church, or a contempt for all religion, taken up 
by the wickednefs of their lives, to charge us 
with the errors and corruptions of Popery, which 
all Proteftants have thrown off near two hundred 
years ; whereas, thofe myfteries held by us, have 
no profpedl of power, pomp, or wealth ; but 
have been ever maintained by the univerfal body 

. of 
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of true believers, from the days of the apofUes, 
and will be fo to the refurredion ; neither will 
the gates of hell prevail againft them. 

It may be thought, perhaps, a ftrange thing, 
that God fhould require us to believe myfteries, 
while the reafon or manner of what we are to 
believe, is above our comprehenfion, and wholly 
concealed from us. Neither doth it appear, at 
fifft fight, that the believing, or not believing 
them, doth concern cither the glory of God, or 
contribute to the goodnefs or wickednefs of our 
lives. But this is a great and dangerous miftake. 
We fee what a mighty weight is laid upon faith, 
both in the Old and New Teftament. In the 
former, we read, how the faith of Abraham is 
praifed, who could believe, that God would raifc 
from him a great nation, at the very fame time 
that he was commanded to facrifice his only fon, 
and defpaired of any other iffue : and this was to 
him a great myftcry. Our Saviour is perpetual- 
ly preaching faith to his difciples, or reproaching 
them with the want of it ; and St. Paul producetb 
numerous examples of the wonders done by faith. 
And 'all this is highly reafonable : for, faith is an 
entire dependence upon the truth, the power, 
the juftice, and the mercy of God ; which de- 
pendence will certainly incline us to obey him in 
all things. So that the great excellency of faith 
confifls in the confequence it hath upon our ac- 
tions : as, if we depend upon the truth and wif- 
dom of a man, we ihall certainly be more difpof- 
M 2 ed 
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td to follow his advice. Therefore, let no man 
think, that he can lead as good a moral life with- 
out faith, as with it 5 fpr this reafon, bccaufe he 
who has no faith, cannot, by the ftrength of his 
own reafon or endeavours, fo eafily refift temp- 
tations, as the other, who depends upon God^s 
affiftance in the overcoming his frailties, and is 
fure to be rewarded for ever in heaven, for his 
vi£lory over them. FaM^ fays the apoftle, is the 
evidence of things not feen. He means, that faith 
18 a virtue, by which any thing commanded us 
by God to believe, appears evident and certain to 
us, although we do not fee, nor can conceive it ; 
becaufe, by faith, we entirely depend upon the 
truth and power of God. 

It is an old and true diftinflion, that things 
may be above our reafon, without being contrary 
to it. Of this kind, are the power, the nature, 
^and the univerfal prefence of God, with innu- 
merable other points. How little do thofe who 
quarrel with myfteries, know of the commoneft 
actions of nature ? The growth of an animal, of 
a plant, or of the fmallefl feed, is a myftery to 
the wifeft among men. If an ignorant perfon 
were told, that a loadftone would draw iron at a 
diftancc, he might fay, it was a things contrary to 
his reafon, and could not believe, before he faw it 
with his eyes. 

The manner whereby the foul and body arc 
united, and how they are diftinguiflied, is whol- 
ly unaccountable to us. "We fee but one part. 
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and yet we* know we confift of two : and this is 
a myftery we cannot comprehend, any more than 
that of the Trinity. 

From what hath been faid, it is manifefl, that 
God did nerer command us to believe, nor his 
minifters to preach, any do£lrine which is con- 
trary to the reafon he hath pleafed to endue us 
vrith \ but, for his own wife ends, has thought 
fit to conceal from us the nature of the thing he 
commands; thereby to try our faith and obedi- 
ence, and increafe our dependence upon him. 

It is highly probable, that, if God (houldpleafe 
to reveal unto us this great myftery of the Triw- 
/ji, or fome other myfteries in our holy religion, 
we fhould not be able to underftand them, un- 
lefs he would, at the fame time, think fit to be- 
ftow on us fome new powers or faculties of the 
mind, which we want at prefcnt, and are referv- 
ed till the day of refurreCtion to life eternal. 
^^or nonv^ as the apoftle fays, ive fee through a* 
llafs^ darkly^ hut then face to face. 

Thus, we fee, the matter is brought to this if- 
fue } we muft either believe what God diredlly 
commands us in holy fcripture, or we muft wholly 
rcjedl: the fcripture, and the Chriftian religion, 
which we pretend to profefs. But this, I hope, 
i$ too defperate a ftep for any of us to make. 

I have already obferved, that thofe who preach 
up the belief of the Trinity^ or of any other my- 
ftery, cannot propofe any temporal advantage to 
themfclves by fo doing. But this is npt the cafe 
M 3 ^i 
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of thofe who oppofe thefe doftrines. Do the 
lead better moral lives than a good Chriflian 
Are they more juft in their dealings ? more chaftc 
or temperate, or charitable ? Nothing at all 
this ; but, on the contrary, their intent is to o 
verthrow all leligion, that they may gratify thei 
vices, without any reproach from the world, 
their own confciencc ; and arc zealous to brin] 
over as many others as they can to their owl 
opinions -, becaufe, it is • fome kind of ima 
ginary comfort, to have a multitude on their fidt 
^ There is no miracle mentioned in holy writ 
which, if it were ftridly examined, is not a 
^uch contrary to common reafon, and as muc 
a myftery, as this do6brine of the Trinity; an 
therefore, we may, .with equal juftice, deny th 
truth of them all. For inftance, it is againft th 
laws of nature, that a human body (hould be a 
ble to walk upon the water, as St. Peter is re 
•corded to have done; or that a dead car9al 
fhould be raifed from the grave after three dayj 
when it 'began to corrupt ; which thofe who ur 
derftand anatomy, will pronounce to be impoi 
fible, by the common rules of nature and reafoi 
Yet, thefe miracles, and many others, are pof 
tively afSrmed in the gofpel ; and thefe we mu 
believe, or give up our holy religion to Atheifl 
and Infidels. 

I (hall now make a few inferences and obfervj 
tions upon what hath been faid. 

Firfti It would be well, if people would n( 
lay fo much weight on their own reafon, in mai 

tci 
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ters of religion, as to think every thing impof- 
fiblc and abfurd, which they cannot conceive. 
How often do we contradift the right rules of 
reafon, in the whole courfe of our lives ? Reafon 
itfclf, is true and juft ; but the reafon of every 
particular man, is weak and wavering, perpetual- 
ly fwayed and turned by his intereds, his paflions, 
and his vices. Let any man but confider, when 
he hath a controverfy with another, though his 
caufe be ever fo unjuft, though the whole world 
be againft him, how blinded he is, by the love of 
himfelf, to believe that right is wrong, and wrong 
is right, when it makes for his own advantage. 
Where is then the right ufe of his reafon, which 
he fo much boafts of, and which he would blaf- 
phcmouily fet up to control the commands of 
the Almighty ? 

^econdlyy When men are tempted to deny the 
myfteries of religion, let them examine and 
fearch into their own hearts, whether they have 
not fome favourite fin, which is of their party in 
thisdifpute, and which is equally contrary to other 
commands of God inthegofpel. For, why do men 
love darknefs rather than light ? The fcripture 
tells us, Becaufe their deeds are evil ; and there 
can be no other reafon affigned. Therefore, 
when men are curious and inquifitive, to difco- 
ver fome weak fides in Chriftianity, and inclined 
to favour every thing that is offered to its difad- 
vantage, it is plain they wi{h it were not true : 
aud tbofe wiflies can proceed from nothing but an 

evi4 
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evil confcience ; bccaufc, if there be tru 
religion, their condition muft be mifera) 

And therefore, thirdly^ Men (hould 
that raifing difficulties concerning the 
in religion, cannot make them more wi 
ed, or yirtuous ; better neighbours, or fi 
more fcrviceable to their country \ but, 
they pretend, will deftroy their inward 
mind, by perpetual doubts and fears ari(ir 
breads. And God forbid we fhould ev< 
times fo bad, when dangerous opinions ii 
will be a means to get favour and pre 
although, even in fuch a cafe, it would 
traffic, to gain the world, and lofe our o 
So that, upon the whole, it will be imp 
find any real ufe towards a virtuous or hs 
by denying the myfteries of the gofpel. 

Fourthly^ Thofe ftrong unbelievers, wl 
that all myfleries (hould be fquarcd and 
to their own reafon, might have fomewh 
iot themfclves, if they could fatisfy tht 
reafon of mankind in their opinions. 1 
in they are miferably defe£l:ive, abfurd, 
culous. They ftrain at a gnat, and fwall 
mcl : they can believe, that the world w 

• It is an high encomium on reformed Chriftia 
Arong argument of its fuperior excellence, that a 
always inclines men to wiQi it were not true. It c 
pear, that Mahometans and Papifts wifti their re 
falfe, in proportion as their lives are immoral ; and 
Drydcn, tliatj not being able to fortify himfelf in \\ 
died a PapifL Hawkef, • 
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;hance ; that God doth not concern himfelf 
I things bciow, will neither punifli vice, nor 
ird Tirtue; that religion was invented by 
ling men, to keep the world in awe ; with 
y other opinions equally falfc and deteftable ; 
nft the common light of nature, as well as 
m ; againft the univerfal fentimente of all ci- 
ed nations, and offenfive to the ears eyen of 
)cr Heathen. 

3^/y, Since the world abounds with pcftilcnt 
8, particularly written againft this doftrinc 
le Trinity^ it is fit to inform you, that the 
orsof them proceed wholly upon a miftake. 
f would (hew how impoffible it is, that th-ee 
ie onfy and one can be t/)ree : whereas, the 
ture faith no fuch thing, at leaft in that man« 
hey would make it ; but only that there is 

kind of unity and diftin£lion in the divine 
re, which mankind cannot poffibly compre- 
. Thus, the whole doSrinc is fliort and 
, and in itfelf incapable of any controverfy ; 

God himfelf hath pronounced the faft, but 
ly concealed the manner. And therefore, 
r divines, who thought fit to anfwer thofc 
sd books, have been miftaken too, by an- 
ng fools in their folly, and endeavouring to 
in a myftery, which God intended to keep 
t from us. And as I would exhort all men 
oid reading thofe wicked books written a- 
l this doftrine, as dangerous and pernicious j 
hink they may omit the apfwers, as unneccf- 

fary. 
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fary . This, I confds^ will praittbHj 
few or none among the gcncnJitf of oar 
gatiorm, who do not much troabic ^coiiefiKS 
with l)(»ok«, at lead of this kind- Howcm, 
many, who do not read thcmfekcs, arc ficdoccd 
by othirrn that do j and thus become nnhcticftrt 
upon trurt, and at fccond hand; and this is too 
frequent a cafe : for which reafon, I have endea- 
voured to put this doflrinc upon a (hort and fmc 
foot, levelled to the meaneft undcrftanding ; bf 
which we may, as the apoftle direfis, be ready 
always to give an anfwer to erery man that aik- 
eih UH a rcjifon of the hope that is in os, with 
meckncfs and fear. 

And thus I have done with my fubjecl; whid 
prohttbly I fliould not have chofen, if I had not 
been invited to it by the occaGon of this feaiboi 
appointed on purpofe to celebrate the myfterics 
of the Trinity ^ and the defcent of the Holy Ghoft, 
wherein we pray to be kept ftedfaft in this faith j 
and what this fi\ith is, I have (hewn you in the 
plained manner I could. For, upon the whole, 
it i.H tio more than this : God commands us, by 
our dependence upon his truth and his holy word, 
to believe a fa£l that we do not underftand. And 
this is no more, than what we do every day in 
the works of nature, upon the credit of men of 
learning. Without faith, we can do no works 
acceptable to God ; for if they proceed from any 
other principle, they will not advance our falva- 
tion ; and this faith, as I have explained it, we 
may acquire, without giving up our fenfe^, or 

contradicting 
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idifting our reafon. May God, of his infi- 
nercy, infpirc us with true faith in every 
I and myftery of our holy religion, fo as to 
"e us to do what is pleafing in his fight : 
his we pray through Jefus Chrifl; to whom, 
the Father and the Holy Ghoft, the myf- 
is incomprehenfible One God, be all ho- 
and glory, now and for ever more. Amen. 

This is one of the beft fermons in its kind. Dr. Swift 
lOt to have made fuch a plan his voluntary choice, nor to 
lilt, fuo ex motUy upon fuch a bafis ; but he has complet- 
uper(hii£hire in a mod mailerly manner. The mate- 
fwcr the dignity of the edifice ; and the artificer may af- 
•cat honour, upon the completion of fo noble, fo fimple, 
ufoful a pile. T\\c myHicrious parts of our religion are 
have dreadful cffcfts upon weak minds. The general 
Qts upon the facrcd writings, and the icveral fermons up- 
moft abftrufc points of fcripture, are too often compofed 
doomy ftyle. Damnation, eternal damnation, is placed 
I its horror before our eyes ; and we are fo terrified at the 
I, that fear makes us imagine we can comprehend my- 
which, on this fide of the grave, muft be forever deni- 
our limited underflandings. . Swift has taken the iafcA, 
; propercft metjiod of expounding thefe arcana. He ad- 
cvery pofition that can be eftabliflicd upon fo incompre- 
I a fubjert. He fuftains the belief, avows the doctrine, 
ipts the matter of faith as well as pofOble to the human 
f. His manner of reafonmg is mafterly, and his argu- 
are nervous, particularly, where he fays, ** It is highly 
able, that if God fhould pleafe to re\'eal unto us this 
t myftery of the Trinity, or fome other myfterics in our 
religion, we fhould not be able to underfhind them, un- 
hc would, at the fame time, think fit to beftow on us fomc 
powers or faculties of the mind, which we want at prc- 
, and are reicrved till the day of refurre£tion to life eter- 
" f. 1 37* Orrery, 
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Sermon II. 
On mutual subjection. 
I St. Peter v. 5. 

Tea^ all of you he fuhjeSl one to another, 

THE apoftle having, in many parts of this e 
piftle, given directions to Chriftians coi: 
cerning the duty of fubje£tion, or obedience t 
fuperiors ; in the feveral inilances of the fubje<! 
to the prince, the child to his parent, the fervar 
to his mafter, the wife to her hufband, and th 
younger to the elder \ doth here, in the word 
of my text, fum up the whole, by advancing 
point of doftrine, which at firft may appear a lit 
tie extraordinary : Tea^ all ofyou^ faith he, be ful 
je5l one to another. For it (hould feem, that tw 
perfons cannot properly be faid to be fubjcck t 
each other, and that fubjeftion is only due fror 
inferiors to thofe above them : yet St. Paul hat 
feveral paffagcs to the fame purpofe. For he ex 
hort« the Romans, in honour to prefer one another 
X and the Pbilippians, that in lowlinefs of min 
ihejfhould let each efieem other better than them 
felves : f and the Ephefians, that they ihouldfuh 
tnit themfelves one to another in the fear of the Lord* 
Here we find thefe two great apoftles recommend 
ing to all Chriftians, this duty of mutual fubjec 
jcftion. For we may obfervc by St. Peter, tha 

havinj 
\ Rom. xii. 10. f Phil. ii. 3. g Eph. v. ai. 
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having mentioned the feveral relations which 
men bear to each other, as governor and fubjeft, 
mafter and fervant, and the reft which I have 
already repeated, he makes no exception ; but 
fums up the whole, with commanding all to be 
ftibjeSl one to another. From whence we may con- 
clude, that this fubjeftion due from all men to 
all men, is fomething more than the compliment 
of courfe, when our betters arc pleafed to tell us 
they are our humble fervants, but underftand us 
to be their flaves. 

I know very well, that fome of thofe who ex- 
plain this text, apply it to humility, to the duties^ 
of charity, to private exhortations, and to bear- 
ing with each other's infirmities; and it is proba- 
ble, the apoftle may have had a regard to all thefe. 
But, however, many learned men agree, that there 
is fomething more underftood ; and fo the words, 
in their plain natural meaning, muft import 5 as 
you will obferve yourfclvcs, if you read them 
with the beginning of the verfe, which is thus : 
Z,ihe wife ye younger ^fubmit yourf elves unto the elder : 
yeOf all of you befubje£l one to^nother* So that, up- 
on the whole, there muft be fome kind of fub- 
jcftion due from every man to every man, .which 
cannot be made void by any power, pre-eminence, 
or authority whatfoever. Now, what fort of fub- 
jeGion this is, and how it ought to be paid, (hall 
be the fubjeft of my prefent difcourfe. 

As God hath contrived all the works of nature 

to be ufeful, and, in fome manner, a fupport to 

Vol. II. N each 
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each otiicr, by which the whole frame of the 
world, under his Providence, is preferved and 
kepC up ; fo, among mankind, our particular fta- 
tions are appointed to each of us by God Al- 
mighty, wherein we are obliged to aft, as far as 
our power reacheth, towards the good of the 
whole community. And he who doth not per- 
form that part affigned him, towards advancing 
the benefit of the whole, in proportion to his op- 
portunities and abilities, is not only an ufelefsj 
but a very mifchievous member of the public 5 
becaufe he takes his (hare of the profit, and yet 
leaves his (hare of the burden to be borne by o- 
thers, which is the true principal caufe of mod 
mifcries and misfortunes in life. For a wife 
man who does not afllft with his counfels, a 
great man with his proteftion, a rich man with 
his bounty and charity, and a poor man wiih hU 
labour, areperfcft nuifances in a commonwealth. 
Neither is any condition of life more honourable 
in the fight of God, than another; otherwife, he 
would be a rcfpecter of perfons, which, he aiTurefl 
us, he is not : for he hath propofed the fame fal- 
vation to all men, and hath only placed them in 
different ways or flations to work it out. Prin- 
ces are born with no more advantages of ftrength 
or wifdom than other men 5 and, by an unhap- 
py education, are ufually more defeftive in both, 
than thoufands of their fubjefts. They depend 
for every necefTary of life upon the meanefl of 
their people : befides, obedience and fubjeftion 

were 
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were never enjoined by God, to humour the paf- 
(lous, lufts, and vanities of thofe who demand 
them from us; but we are commanded to obey 
our governors, becaufe difobedience would breed 
feditions in the ftate. Thus, fervants are dire£l- 
ed to obey their mafters, children their parents, 
and wives their hufbands •, not from any refpe£b 
of perfons in God, but becaufe, otherwife, there 
would be nothing but confufion in private fami- 
lies. This matter will be clearly explained, by 
confidering the comparifon which St. Paul makes 
tetwreen the church of Chrift, and the body of 
man : for the fame refemblance will hold, not 
only to families and kingdoms, but to the whole 
'corporation of mankind* Tke eye^ faith he, cati'^ 
not fay unto the hand^ I have no need of thee : nor 
again the head to the feety I have no need of you. 
Nay^ much more^ thofe members of the body ivhich 
feem to be more feeble^ are necejfary. And whether 
one member fuffer^ all the members fuffer ivith it ; 
or one member be honoured^ all the members rejoice 
with it ♦. The cafe is direcftly the fame among 
mankind. The prince canpot fay to the mer- 
chant, I have no need of thee ; nor the merchant 
to the labourer, 1 have no need of thee. Nay, 
much more; thofe members which feem to 
be more feeble, are neceflary. For the poor are 
generally more neceflary members of the com- 
monwealth than the rich : which clearly (hews, 
that God never intended fuch pofleffions for the 
N 2 fake 

• I Cor. xii. ai, 22, 26. 
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fake arid fervice of tbofe to whom he lends 
but bccaufc he hath afEgned every man h 
ticular ftation to be ufeful in life, and t 
the reafon given by the apoftle, that thert 
nofchifm in the body 

From hence may partly be gathered, the 
of that fubje£Uon which we all owe to on 
ther. God Almighty hath been pleafed 
us into an imperfefl (late, where we hav 
petual occafion of each other's afTrftance. 
is none fo low, as not to be in a capacity oi 
ing the higheft \ nor fo high^ as not to wa 
afliftance of the loweft* 

It plainly appears, from what hath bee 
that no one human creature is more worth 
another in the iight of God, farther than a 
ing to the goodnefs or holinefs of their 
and that power^ wealth, and the like oi 
advantages, are fo far from being the m: 
God's approying or preferring thofe on 
they are beftowed, that, on the contrary, 
pleafed to fufFer them to be almoft ingroi 
thofe who have leaft title to his favour, 
according to this equality wherein God hat 
ced all mankind with relation to himfelf, yc 
obferve, that, in all the relations betwce 
and man, there is a mutual dependence, ^ 
by the one caryiot fubfift without the other, 
no man can be a prince without fubjefts, 
matter without fervants, nor a father w 
children. And this both exphins and co: 
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)drine of the text : for, where there is a 
al dependence, there muft be a mutual duty, 
Dnfequently a mutual fubjefkion. For in- 
, the fubjeft muft obey his prince, becaufe 
:ommands it, human laws require it, and 
fety of the public makes it neceflary. For 
me reafons, we muft obey all that are in 
rity, and fubmit ourfelves, not only to the 
and gentle, but alfo to the froward, whether 
-ule according to our liking or no. On the 
fide, in thofe countries that pretend to free- 
princes are fubjeft to thofe laws which their 

2 have chofen 5 they are bound to protcft 
fubjedls in liberty, property, and religion f 
:eivc their petitions, and redrefs their grier- 
: fo that the heft prince, is, in the opinion 
fc men, only the greateft fervant of the na- 

not only a fervant to the public in general, 
in fame fort, to every man in it. In the 
nanner, a fervant owes obedience, and dili- 
, and faith fulnefs, to his matter ; from 
1, at the fame time, he hath a juft demand 
otedlion, and maintenance, and gentle treat- 
. Nay, even the poor beggar, hath a juft 
nd of an alms from the rich man 5 who is 
r of fraud, injuftice, and opprcfFion, if he 
not afford relief according to his abilities, 
t this fubjeftion we all owe one to another, 
where more neceflary, than in the common 
n-fations tf life; for, without it, there could 
) fociety among men. If the learned wcxikl 
N 3 iiot 
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not fomctimcs fubmit to the ignorant, th 
to the fimplc, the gentle to the froward, l 
to the wcakncflcs of the young, there wo 
nothing but evcrlafting .variance in the 
This our Saviour hinifclf confirmed by hi 
cx.iinplc ; for ho appeared in the form of 
v.jnt, and wallud his difciples' feet, adding 
memorable w ords, Ye call me Lord and A. 
imd yejlty icdl i for Jo 1 am. If I then j you 
and Ma/U't\ *u\ijh ycur Jeety koiv much mor 
ye tQ Kvajb cue ijnother^s feet ? Under wbi 
prei&on» of walliing the feet, is included i 
fuhjc£licn\, afliiluncc, love, and duty, whicl 
good ChrilUan ought to pay his brother, in 
ever Ilatlon God liath placed him. For the 
cll piince and the mcancfl flave, are not, 
finite degrees, foditlant, as our Saviour an 
difciples, whofe feet he vouchfafed to waft 
And, although this doGrine of fubjeclii 
fclvcs to one another, may feem to grate 
the pride and vanity of mtnkind, and may 
^rc be hard to be digefted by thofe w'h< 
thcmfclves upon their greatnefs, or their v 
yet it in really no more than what moft men \ 
upon other occafions. For, if our neighbour, 
our infeiior, comes to fee us, we rife to recei^ 
we place him above us, and refpeft him, i 
were better than ourfclves ; and this is thoug 
decent and neccflary, and is ufually calh 
tnatiners. Now, ihe duty required 4y the j 
i6| Qniy^ that we fliould enlarge our mine 
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that, what we thus pradJife in the common courfc 
of lifei wc ihould imitate in all our actions and 
proceedings whatfoever ; fince our Saviour tells 
us, that every man is our neighbour, and fince we 
are fo ready, in the point of civility, to yield to 
others in our own houfes, where only we have 
any title to govern. 

Having thus (hewn you, what fort of fubjec- 
tiou it is, which all men owe one to another, and 
in what manner it ought to be paid j I fhall now 
draw fome obfervations from what hath been 
faid. 

And,^fy?, A thorough praflice of this duty of 
fubjeding qurfelves to the w^nts and infirmities 
of each other, would utterly extinguifti in us the 
vice of pride. 

For, if God has pleafed to intruft me with a 
talent, not for my own fake, but for the fervice 
of others, and, at the fame time, hath left me 
full of wants and neceflities, which others muft 
fupply ; I can then have no caufe to fet any ex- 
traordinary value upon myfelf, or to defpife rify 
brother, becaufe he hath not the fame talents 
vhich were lent to me. His being may probably 
be as ufeful to the public as mine ; and, therefore, 
by the rules of right rcafon, I am in no fort pre- 
ferable to him. 

Second/yy It is very manifeft, from what has 
been faid, that no man ought to look upon the 
advantages oH|ife, fuch as riches, honour, povj^er, 
and the like, a$ his property^ but merely as a 

truft 
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truft which God hath depofited with him, 
employed for the ufc of his brethren : and 
will certainly punifh the breach of that 
though the laws of man will not, or rath 
deed cannot ; becaufe the truft was conferre 
ly by God, who has not left it to any po>x 
earth to decide infallibly, whether a man i 
a good ufe of his talents or no, or to punifl 
where he fails. And, therefore, God feei 
have more particularly taken this matter in 
own hands, and will, mod certainly, rew: 
punilh us, in proportion to our good or il 
formance in it. Now, although the advar 
which one man pofl'cflTeth more than an« 
may, in fome fenfe, be called his property, 
refpeft to other men ; yet, with refpedt to 
they are, as I faid, only a truft ; which will ] 
ly appear from hence: If a man does nc 
thofe advantages to the good of the public, < 
benefit of his neighbour, it is certain, he 
not dcferve them, and, confequcntly, that 
litver intended them for a blefling to him ; 
on the other fide, whoever does employ h 
lents as he ought, will find, by his own e 
ence, that they were chiefly lent him for th 
vice of others ; for, to the fervice of othc 
will certainly employ them. 

Thirdly^ If we could all be brought to pr 
this duty of fubjefting ourfelves to each o\\ 
would very much contribute to the^gencral 
pinefs of mankind. lor this would root oi 
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vj and malice from the heart of man ; becaufe 
you cannot envy your neighbour's ftrength, if he 
make ufe of it to defend your life, or carry your 
burden ; you cannot envy his vtrifdom, if he gives 
jou good iiounfel ; nor his riches, if he fupplies 
you in your wants \ nor his greatnefs, if he em- 
ploys it to your protection. The miferies of life 
are not properly owing to the unequal diflribution 
of things i but God Almighty, the great King of 
Heaven, is treated like the kings of the earth, 
who, although, perhaps, intending well them- 
felves, have often moil abominable miniflers.and 
ftcwards J and thofe generally the vileft, to whom 
they intruft the moft talents. Byt here is the 
difference, that the princes of this world fee by 
other mens eyes ; but God fees all things : and, 
therefore, whenever he permits his bleffings to be 
dealt among ihofc who are unworthy, we may 
certainly conclude, that he intends them only as 
a puniihment to an evil world, as well as to the 
owners. Ic were well, if thofe would confider 
this, whofe riches ferve them only as a fpur to a» 
Tarice, or as an inftrument to their lufls ^ whofe 
wifdom is only of this world, to put falfe colours 
upon things, ,to .call good evil, and evil good, a- 
gainft the conviftion of their own confcicnces ; 
and, lallly, who employ their power and favour 
in afls of oppreflion or injuflice, in mifreprefent- 
ing perfons and things, or in countenancing the 
wicked, to th^uin of the innocent. 

Fourthly^ The praftice of this duty, of being 
fubjeft to one another, would make us refl con- 
tented 
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tented in the feveral Rations of life wherein God 
haih thought fit to place us ; becaufe it would, 
in the bell and eafied manner, bring us back, as 
it were, to that early (late of the gofpel, when 
Chrinians had all things in common. For, if 
the poor found the rich difpofed to fupply their 
wants; if the ignorant found the wife ready to 
in(lru£l and diredl them ; or if the weak might 
always find proteclion from the mighty; they 
could, none of them, with the lead pretence of 
juflice, lament their own condition. 

From all that hath been hitherto faid, it ap- 
pears, that great abilities of any fort, when they 
arc employed as God diredls, do but make tfcc 
owners of them greater and more painful fervanti 
to their neighbour and the public. However, we 
are by no means to conclude from hence, thai 
they are not really blcfEngs, when they are in th< 
hands of good men. For, firft, what can be i 
greater honour, than to be chofen one of th( 
ftewards and difpenfers of God's bounty to man- 
kind ? What is there that can give a generou 
fpirit more pleafurc and complacency of mind 
than to confider, that he is an mflrument of do 
ing much good ? that great numbers owe to hinr 
under God, their fubfiftence, their fafety, the 
health, and the good conduft of their lives? Tli 
wickcdeft man upon earth takes a pleafure in dc 
ing good to thofe he loves ; and, therefore, fureb 
a good Chriftian, who obeys our Saviour's con 
mand, of loving all men, cannot but take dcligl 

i 
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y good, even to his enemies. God, who 
1 things to all men, can receive nothing 
ly; and thofe among men who do the 
Dod, and receive the feweft return*, do 
.emble their Creator ; for which reafon, 
I delivers it as a faying of our Saviour^ 
• more hlejfedto give, than to receive. By this 
hat mufl become of thofe things which 
Id values as the greateft bleflings, riches, 
and the like, when our Saviour plainly 
nes, that the bed way to make them bleff- 
, to part with them ? Therefore, although 
antages which one man hath over another, 
called blcflings, yet they are by no means 
the {^ii{z the world ufually underftands. 
'or example, great riches arc no bleffing in 
Ves ; becaufe the poor man, with the com- 
ceifaries of life, enjoys more health, and 
ixr cares, without them. How then do 
come blefliDgs ? No otherwife, than by 
mplored in feeding the hungry, clothing 
ed, rewarding worthy men, and, in fhort, 
fts of charity and gencrofity. Thus, like- 
ower is- no bleffing in itfelf, becaufe pri- 
rn bear lefs envy, and trouble, and an- 
without it. But, when it is employed to 
the innocent, to relieve the opprefled, and 
fh the opprefTor, then it becomes a great 
;. And fo, laftly, even great wifdom, is, 
Dpinion of Solomon, not a bleffing in it- 
Dr, in much nvifdom is much forrow ; and 

men 
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men of common underftandings, if they fen 
God, and, mind their callings, make fewer mi; 
takes in the condudi of life, than thofe whohai 
(ttter heads. And yet, wifdom is a might 
blefluig, when it is applied to good purpofes, l 
in(lru£): the ignorant, to be a faithful counfello 
either in public or private, to be a dir'eSor 1 
youth, and to many other ends, needlefs here I 
mention. 

To conclude : God fent us into the world 1 
obey his commands, by doing as much good ; 
our abilities will reach, and as little evil as o\ 
many infirmities will permit. Some he hath or 
ly trufted with one talent, fome with five, ar 
fome with ten. No man is without his taleni 
and he that is faithful or negligent in a littl 
fliall be rewarded or pun i (bed, as well as he th; 
hath been fo in a great deal. 

Confider what hath been faid, isfc. 

*^* This fermon is upon mutual fubje£tion, and that dn 
which is owing from one man to another. A clearer ftylc, a 
difcourfe more properly adapted to a public audience, can fca 
be framed. Every paragraph is fimpk, nervous, and intcUigil 
The threes of each argument are clofcly conne£ted, and !c 
tally purfued. But in places where the Dean has the Icaft < 
portunity to introduce political maxims, or to dart an arrow 
^e conduct of princes, he never fails to indulge himielf in 
ufual manner of thinking ; as will appear from the follow 
quotation : " A wife man," fays Dr. Swift, " who docs 1 
•* affift with his counfeU, a great man with his proteftion 
^« rich man with his bounty and charity, and a poor man « 
** his labour^ arc pcrfcft nuifances in a commonveaith. ^ 
4^ ther i« any condition of life more honourable, in the fight 

it O 
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*• God than acother ; othcrwifc, he would be a rtfpe£ler of per- 
** fons, which, he alTures us, he is not : for he hath propofed the 
** fame faWation to all men, and hath only placed them in dif- 
" ferent ways or flatioos to Wiork it out. Princes are born with 
** no more advantages of ftrength or wifdom than other men ; 
** and, by an unhappy education, are ufually more defcCStt in. 
" ^h, than thoufands of their fubje€U," />. 146. Again, in 
tlie fame ftrain, ** The beft prince is, in the opinion of w!fc 
" men, only the greateft fervant of the nation ; not only a icr- 
" yant to the public in general, but in ibme fort to every man 
" in it,** p. 149. But the moft extraordinary paflage, is a co- ' 
vert ftroke at the higheft order of his brethren the clergy. . It 
runs thus : " The miferies of life arc not properly owing to 
** the unequal diftribution of things ; but God Almighty, tlic 
** great King of heaven, is treated like the kings of the earth ; 
** who, although, perhaps, intending well themfclves, have often 
*' moft abominable miniffers and Rewards, and thofe generally 
" the vilcft, to whom they entruft the moft talents,'* p. 153. 
Dark as it is, this paragraph requires no explanation. The au- 
thor's natural turn of mind breaks forth upon ail occafions, and 
the politician frequently outweighs the divine. If the di£^tates 
of fiich a fpirit were capable of forcing tlicir way from the pul- 
pit, what a glorious, what a confiftent figure muft Swift liave 
made in the roftrum at Rome, or in one of the porticos ac 
Athens ? Orrery. 

Sermon III. 
On THE TESTIMOTt^T of CONSCIENCE. 

2 Coit. 1. 12. part of it. 

-" For our rejoicing is this^ the tejlimony of our 

conjcience. 

THere is no word more frequently in the 
mouths of men, than that of conjcience; 
and the meaning of it is, in fomc mcafure^ ge- 
VoL.IL O nerally 
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perally underftood. However, becaufe it is like 
wife a word extremely abuled by many p€€^k 
who apply other meanings to it, which God Al 
mighty never intended ; I (hall explain it to yo 
in the cleared manner I am able. The vor 
cofifcience^ properly (ignifies that knowledge whic 
a man hath within himfelf, of bis own thought 
and anions. And becaufe, if a man judget 
fairly of his own anions, by comparing thei 
with the law of God, his mind will either aj 
prove or condemn him, according as he hat 
done good or evil 5 therefore, this knowledge, ( 
confcience, may properly be called both an a< 
cufer and a judge. So that, whenever our coi 
fcience accufeth us, we are certainly guilty : bi 
^e are not always innocent, when it doth not a* 
cufe us \ for very often, through the hardncfs 1 
our hearts, or the fondnefs and favour we bear 
ourfelves, or through ignorance or negleft, wc ( 
not fuffer our confcience to take any cognifam 
of feveral fins we commit. There is another c 
fice like wife belonging to confcience, which 
that of being our direftor and guide 5 and tl 
wrong ufe of this hath been the cccafion of mo 
evils under the fun, than almoft all other caul 
put together. For, as confcience is nothing el 
but the knowledge we have of what we are thin 
ihg and doing ; fo, it can guide us no further th; 
that knowledge reacheth ; and therefore, G( 
hath placed confcience in us, to be our direft 
only in thofe adlions which fcripture and reafi 
plainly tcU us to be good or evil. But^ in cai 

t( 
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told difficult or doubtful for us to Comprehend ot 
determhie, tiiere, confcience is not Concerned ; 
,becaufe it cannot advife in what it doth not un- 
derftand, nor decide where it is itfelf in doUbt : 
but, by God's great mercy, thofe difficult pdhits 
are never of abfolate necefSty to out falvation. 
There is likewife anothe'r evil, that men often 
fay, a thing is againft their confcience, when 
really it is not. For inftance, afk any of thofe 
who di£Per from the worfhip eftablifhed, why 
they do not come to church ? they will fay, they 
diflike the ceremonies, the prayers, the habits, 
and tfce like : and therefore, it goes againft their 
confcience. But they are miftaken ; their teach- 
er hath put thofe words into their mouths j for a 
man's confcience can go no higher than his know- 
ledge ; and therefore, till he has thoroughly exa- 
mined, by fcripture, and the practice of the an- ^ 
cient church, whether thofe points are blame- 
able or no, his confcience cannot poffibly direft 
him to condemn them. Hence have likewife a- 
rifen thofe miftakes about what is ufually called 
hberty of confcience : which, properly fpeaking, is no 
more than a liberty of knowing our own thoughts ^ 
which liberty no one can take from us. But 
thofe words have obtained quite different mean- 
ings. Liberty of confcience is now-a-days not 
only underftood to be the liberty of believing 
what men pleafe, but alfo of endeavouring to pro- 
pagate that belief as much as they can, and to o- 
verthrow the faith which tfe laws have already 
eftablifhed^ and to be rewarded by the public for 
Q z thofe 
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ihofe wicked endeavours : and this is the 
of confciencc which the Fanatics are now, 
ly in the face of the world, endeavouring < 
their utmofl application. At the fame ti 
cannot but be obferved, that thofe very p 
who, under pretence of a public fpirit, ai 
dernefs towards their Chriftian brethren, 
zealous for fuch a liberty of confcience : 
are, of all others, the lead tender to thofe w 
fer from them in the fmalleft point relat 
government ; and I wi(h I could not fay, tl 
majcfty of the living God may be ofFende 
more fecurity than the memory of a dead 
But the wifdom of the world, at prefent, 
to agree with that of the Heathen emperoi 
faid. If the gods were oflFended, it was the 
concern, and they were able to vindicate 
fclves. 

But although confcience hath been abi 
thofe wicked purpofes which I have already 
cd, yet a due regard to the dire£biohs it 
gives us, as well as to its accufations, reprc 
and advices, would be of the greateft ufe U 
kind, both for their prefent welfaie and 
happinefs. 

Therefore my difcourfe, at this time, f 
direfted to prove to you, that there is n< 
firm foundation for virtue, but on a con: 
which is guided by religion. 

In order to this, I fball firfl fhew you the 
nefs and uncertainty of two falfe principles. 



J 
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many people fet up in the place of confcience, foe 
a guide to their aftions. 

TKe firft of thefe principles, is what the world 
ufually calls moral honejly. There are fome peo- 
ple, who appear very indifferent as to religion, 
and yet have the repute of being juft and fair in ^ 
their dealings ; and thefe are generally known by 
the chara£ker of good moral men. But now, if 
you look into the grounds and the motives of 
fijch a man's ad:ions, you fhall find them to be n<T 
other than his own eafe and intereft. For exam- 
ple, you truft a moral man with your money, in 
the way of trade ; you truft another with the de- 
fence of your caufe at law ; and, perhaps, they 
both deal juftly with you. "Why ? not from any 
regard they have for juftice, but becaufe their 
fortune depends upon their credit ; and a ftain of 
open public difhonefty, muft be to their difadvan- 
tage. But, let it confift with fuch a man's in* 
tcreft and fafety to wrong you, and then it will 
be impoffible you can have any hold upon him ; 
becaufe there is nothing left to give him a check, 
or to put in the balance againft his profit. For, 
if he hath hothing to govern himfelf by, but the 
opinion of the world ; as long as he can conceal 
his injuftice from the wojrld, he thinks he is. 
fate. 

Befides, it is foundj by experience, that thofe 
men who fet up for morality, without regard to- 
ttligion, are generally virtuous but in part: they 
willbe juft in their dealings between, man and 
aun.5 but,, if they find themfelvcs difpofed to> 
O 3. E^-i^e^, 
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^de, luft, intemperance, or ayarice, the 

think their morality concerned, to check 
any of thcfe vices ; becaufe it is the grea 
fuch men, that they may lawfully fol 
dicUtes of nature, wherever their fafety. 
and fortune are not injured. So that, 
whole, there is hardly one vice whtcl 
moral man may not, upon fome occafioj 
himfelf to pra^life. 

' The other falfe principle, which fome 
up in the place of confcience, to be thcii 
in life, is what thofe^ who pretend to it 

This word is often nvade the hnSAi 
oath ; it is reckoned a great commendat 
a man of (ln6l honour ; and it is comm 
derfbood, that a man of honour can 
guilty of a bafe a£Uon. This is ufually 
of military men, of perfons with titlei 
others who pretend to birth and quali 
true, indeed, that, in ancient times, it 
verfally underftood, that honour was t\ 
of virtue ; but, if fuch honour as is nc 
going, will not permit a man to do a Ea 
it muft be allowed, there are very few fu 
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ttrtncs, they were never learned in the catechifni 
of honour 5 which contains but two precepts ; 
Ac punftual payment of debts contrafted at play,, 
ani'tbc right underftanding the feveral degrees of 
an affront, in order to revenge it by the death of 
an adverfary. 

But, fuppofe this principle of honour, which 
fomc men fo much boaft of, did really produce 
more virtues than it ever pretended to; yet,, 
ince the very being of that honour depended up- 
on the breath, the opinion, or the fancy of the 
people, the virtues derived from it could be of no 
long -or certain duration. For example, fuppofe 
a man, from a principle of honour, fhould rcfolvc 
to be juft, or chafte, or temperate, ;ind yet the 
cenfuring world (hould take a humour of refufing 
him thofe chara6bers, he would then think the 
obligation at an end. Or, on the other fide, if 
he thought he could gain honour by the falfeft 
and vileft aftion, (which is a cafe that very often 
happens,) he would then make no fcruple to per- 
form it. And God knows, it would be an un- 
happy ftate, to have the religion, the liberty, or 
tbfe property of a people, lodged in fuch hands ;, 
which, however, hath been too often the cafe. 

What I have faid upon this principle of ho* 
nour, may perhaps be thought of fmall concern- 
Bwnt to moft of you who are my hearers : how- 
<Kver, a caution was not altogether unneceflary ;, 
fince there is nothing by which, not only the'vul- 
garj but the honcft tradefman, hath been fo much 

dcceivedji 
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deceived, as this infajnous pretence to ho 
too many of their betters. 

Having thus (hewn you the weaknefs : 
certainty of thofe principles which fome 
up in the place of confcience, to direft 
their actions ; I fliall now endeavour to 
you, that there is no folid, firm foundatioi 
tue, but in a confcience directed by the pi 
of religion. 

There is no way of judging how far 
depend upon the actions of men, others 
by knowing the motives, and grounds, an 
of them ; and if the motives of our a^ 
not refolved and deter^ned into the law 
they will be precarious and uncertain, ar 
to perpetual changes. I will fhew you 
mean, by an example. Suppofe a man i 
his duty to obey his parents, becaufe rea 
him fo, becaufe he is obliged by gratitu 
becaufe the laws of his country com mam 
do fo : if he (lops here, his parents cam 
lading fecurity ; for an occafion may 
wherein it may be extremely his inter 
difobcdicnt, and where the laws of the J 
lay no hold upon him : therefore, before 
man can fafely be trufted, he mufl proc 
ther, and confidcr, that his reafon is th 
God ; that God commanded him to be 
to the laws, and did, moreover, in a p 
manner, enjoin him to be dutiful to his ; 
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the end of his life ; becaufe no earthly 
can ever come in competition to balance 
ger of offending his Creator, or the hap- 
>f pleafing him. And of all this his con- 
will certainly inform him, if he hath any 
to religion. 

dly^ Fear and hope are the two greateft 
motives of all mens aAions. But neither 
z pafHons will ever put us in the way of 
inlefs they be direfied by confcience. For, 
b virtuoys men do fometimes accidentally 
leir way to preferment, yet the world is fo 
id, that no man can reafonably hope to be 
:d in it, merely upon account of his vir- 
^nd confequently, the fear of punifhment 
life, will preferve men from very few vi- 
ice fome of the blackcft and bafeft do of- 
re. the fureft fteps to favour 5 fuch as, in- 
le, hypocrify, treachery, malice, fuborna- 
beifm, and many more, which human laws 
: concern themfelves about. But, when 
ice placeth before us the hopes of everlaft- 
pinefs, and the fears of everlailing mifery, 
eward and punifhment of our good or evil 

our reafon can find no way to avoid the 
fuch an argument, otherwife than by rua- 
:o infidelity. 

;, Confcience will direft us to love God, 
)ut our whole truft and confidence in him. 
^e of God will infpire us with a detefta- 
fin, as what is of all things mod con- 

his divine nature \ and if we have an 

entire 
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entire confidence in him, that will cnatde v 
fubdue and defyife all the allurements of 
world. 

It may here be objefted, If confcience b 
fure a direftor to us Cbriftians in the condu 
our lives, how comes it to pafs, that the am 
Heathens, who had no other lights but tho 
nature and reafon, ihould fo far exceed us i 
manner of virtue, as plainly appears by man 
amples they have left on record ? 

To which it may be anfwered : Firft, 
Heathens were extremely ftrid and exa£t ir 
education of their children ; whereas, amon 
this care is fo much laid afide, that the more 
has blefled any man with eftate or qualit7, 
fo much the Icfs in proportion is the care he 
in the education of his children, and partici 
of that child which is to inherit his fortun< 
which, the effcfts are vifible enough amon 
great ones of the world. Again, thofe Hea 
did, in a particular manner, inftil the prii 
into their children, of loving their cou: 
which is fo far otherwij^, now-a-days, that < 
feveral parties among us, there is none of 
that feem to hate fo much as heard whether 
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rork upon : wbereas^ too many ^ of thofe who 
Kould be thought the mod confiderable among 
s, do, both by their pra£lices and thrir difcoqr- 
58, plainly affirm, that they believe nothing at 
II of the matter. 

Wherefore, Cnce it hath manifeftly appeared, 
bat a religious confcience is the only true, folid 
Dundation, upon which virtue can be built, give 
ic leave, before I conclude, to let you fee how 
cceflary fuch a confcience is, to condudt us in 
very ftation and condition of our lives. 

That a religious confcience is neceffary in any 
tation, is confefTed even by thofe who tell us, 
bat all religion was invented by cunning men, 
n order to keep tlie world in awe. For if reli- 
;ion, by the confcflion of its adverfarics, be nc- 
;eflary toward the well-governing of mankind ; 
hen every wife man in power will be fure, not 
)nly to chufe out, for every ftation under him, 
'uch perfons as are moft likely to be kept in awe 
by religion, but likewife, to carry fome appear- 
ance of it himfclf, or elfe he is a very weak poli- 
tician. And accordingly, in any country, where 
great perfons afFe6t to be open dcfpifers of reli- 
gion, their counfels will be found at laft to be 
fally as deftru£live to the ftate as to the church. 

It was the advice of Jethro to his fon-in-law 
Mofes, to provide able men^ fuch as fear God^ 
«« of truths hating covetoufnefs^ and to place 
fuch over the ptople : and Mofcs, who was as 
^fe a ftatefman, at leaft, as any in this age, 
lit -fit to follow that advice. Great abili- 
ties, 
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ties, without tke fear of God, are mod dai 

inftruments, when they are trufted with 

The laws of man have thought fit, that the 

are called to any office of truft, fhould be 

by an oath to the faithful difchargc of i 

an oath is an appeal to God, and ther^fo; 

have no influence, except upon thofe who 

that he is, and that he is a rewarder of the 

feek him, and a puniiher of thofe who i 

him : and, therefore, we fee the laws thei 

are forced to have recourfe to confcience ii 

cafes ; becaufe their penalties cannot rej 

arts of cunning men, who can find way 

guilty of a thoufand injuftices, without bei 

•covered, or at lead without being puniflied. 

the reafon why we find fo many frauds, 

and corruptions, where any truft is conferre 

be no other, than that there is fo little con: 

and religion left in the world 5 or, at leaf] 

men, in their choice of inftruments, have ] 

ends in view, which are very different frc 

fervice of the public. Befides, it is certair 

men who profefs to have no religion, are i 

zealous to bring over profelytes, as any Pa 

Fanatic can be. And therefore, if thofe w 

in ftation high enough to hie of influence ( 

ample to others ; if thofe (I fay) openly pre 

contempt or difbelief of religion, they m 

fure to make all their dependents of their 

principles 5 and what fecurity can the publ 

pe£l fromfuch perfons, whenever their int 

or their lufts coijfte into competition with 
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duty ? It is very pofliblc for a man who hath 
the appearance of religion, and is a great pre- 
tender to confcience, to be wicked and a hypo- 
crite ; bnt it is impoffible for a man who openly 
declares againft religion, to give any reafonable 
fecurity that he will not be falfe, and cruel, and 
corrupt, whenever a temptation offers, which he 
values more than he does the power wherewith 
kc was trufted. And if fuch a man doth nor be- 
tray his caufe and his mailer, it is only becaufe 
the temptation was not properly offered, or the 
profit was too fmall, or the danger too great.^ 
And hence it is, that we find fo little truth or 
juftice among us, beoaufe there are fo very few, 
who, either in the fervice of the public, or in 
common dealings with each other, do ever look far- 
ther than their own advantage, and how to guard 
themfelves againft the laws of the country 5 which 
a man may do by favour, by fecrecy, or by cun- 
ning, though he breaks almoft every law of God. 

ITiercfore, to conclude : It plainly appears, that 
unlefs men are guided by the advice and judg- 
ment of confcieftcc, founded on religion, they 
can give no fecurity that they will be either good 
fubjeds, faithful fervants of the public, or honeft 
in their mutual dealings ; fihce there is no other 
tic, through which the pride, or luft, or avarice, 
er ambition of mankind, will not certainly breaks 
one time or other. 

Confider what has been faid, fife. 

*«* In this moral eflay, (for I can fcarce call it a fermon) the 

BDthor inierts ibmc Toy ftriki^ obicnrationf iipoa^icb 'bktk no- 

Vol. n. ' P tioAS 
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tions of hoDoor, as are too prevalent in the world. [He 
particular paflage is quoted, beginning thus, ** The othc 
** principle, which fome men fet up in the place of confcience 
f. 162. /. xo. and ending thus, ** in order to revenge it 

*• death of an adverfary," p. 163. /. 6.] But you n 

weary of quotations : and, in excuie of thoie already n 
can only offer, that in comments upon original authors, 
tions are often the beft, and perhaps the only explanatioi 
can fully anfwer the end propofed. I mean, that the c 
fpirit is (b volatile, as not to admit of the leaA transfuTio 
ordinary compofitions, the eflence may be extraded, and t 
tilefl parts difHlled : but Swift's iermons appeared a d 
preparation of (b extraordinary and penetrating a nature, 
WIS rcfblved to (end you as much of the ethereal fpirit as 
be iafely conveyed by the pofi Orrery. 

Sermon IV. 
On brotherly LOVE 

Heb. xiii. I. 
Let brotherly love continue, 

IN the early times of the gofpel, the Chri 
were very much diftinguifhed from all 
bodies of men, by the great and conftant lovt 
bore to each other ; which, although it was 
in obedience to the frequent injunctions o 
Saviour and his apoftles, yet, I confefs, 
feemeth to have been likewife a natural r< 
that very much promoted it. For theXhri 
then were few and fcattered, living under 
cution by the Heathens round about thej 
whofe hands was all the civil and military p< 

^ Thil fcrmon is not in the firft Publin edition. 
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and there is nothing fo apt to unite the minds and 
hearts of men, or to beget love and tcndemefs, a3 
a general diftrefs. The firft diflentions between 
Chriftians, took their beginning from the errors 
and herefies that arofe among them 9 many of 
thofe herefies, fometimes extinguiflied, and fame- 
times reviving, or fucceeded by others, remain to 
this day ; and, having been made inilruments to 
the pride, avarice, or ambition of ill-defigning 
men, by extinguilhing brotherly love, havd been 
the caufe of infinite calamities, as well as cor- 
ruptions of faith and manners, in the Chriilian 
world. 

The laft legacy of Chrift, was peace and mutual 
love ; but then he foretold, that he came to fend 
a fword upon the earth. The primitive Chriftians 
accepted the legacy ; and their fucceflbrs, down to 
the prefent age, have been largely fulfilling his 
prophecy. But whatever the pra6iice of mankind 
hath been, or ftill continues, there is no duty 
more incumbent upon thofe who profefs the 
gofpel, than that of brotherly love ; which, who- 
ever could reftore in any degree among men^ 
would be an inftrument of more good to human 
fociety, than ever was, or will be done by all 
the ftatefmen and politicians in the world. 

It is upon this fubjeft of brotherly love, that I 
intend to difcourfe at prefent i and the method I 
obfcrve, (hall be as follows. 

I. I will inquire into the caufcs of this great 
want of brotherly love among us. 

P 2 2. I will 
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2. I will lay open the fad effedls and 
quences which our animofities and mutual 1 
have produced. 

3* I will ufe fome motives and exhort 
that may perfuade you to embrace brother]} 
and continue in it. 

L I ihall inquire into the caufes of thic 
w^int of brotherly love among us. 

This nation of burs, hath, for an hundred 
paft, been infefted by two enemies, the ] 
and Fanatics \ whoj each in their turns, £ 
with blood and daughter, and, for a time, d< 
ed both the church and government. Tl 
mory of thefe events, hath put all true Prot< 
equally upon their gaurd againft both the 
verfarics j who, by confequence, do equall 
us. The Fanatics revile us, as too nea 
proaching to Popery ; and the Papifts coi 
us, as bordering too much on Fanaticifm. 
Papifts, God be praifcd, are, by the wife 
our laws, put out of all vifiblc pofEbility o: 
ing us; befides, their religion is fo gei 
abhorred, that they have no advocates or a 
among proteftants to affift them. But the 
tics are to be confidered in another light 
have had, of late years, the power, the 
or the cunning, to divide us among our 
they have endeavoured to reprefent all tho 
have been fo bold as to oppofe their errc 
defigns, under the charader of perfons difa 
to the government \ and they have fo far fu 
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ed| that, now-a-days, if a clergyman happens to 
preach with any zeal and vehemence againft the 
On or danger of fchifm, there will not want too 
many in his congregation ready enough to cen- 
fure him, as hot and high-flying, an inflamer of 
mens minds, an eneniy to moderation, and dif- 
loyal to bis prince. This hath produced a form- 
ed and fettled divifion between thofe who profefe 
the fame do^irine and difcipline ; while they who 
call themfelves moderate, are forced to widen 
their bottom, by facrificing their principles and 
their brethren to the encroachments and infolence 
of diflenters ; who are therefore anfwerable, as 
a principal caufe of all that hatred and animofity 
now reigning among usi 

Another caufe of the great want of brotherly 
love, is the weaknefs and folly of too many 
among you of the lower fort, who are made thje 
tools and inftrumentsof your betters, to work their 
defigns, wherein you have no concern. Your 
numbers make you of ufe ; and cunning men take 
the advantage, by putting words into your mouths 
which you do not underfland ; then they fix good 
or ill chara£bers to thofe words, as it bed ferves 
their purpofes j and thus you are taught to love 
or hate, you know not what or why ; . you often 
fufpeft your bed friends and neajeft neighbours, 
even your teacher himfelf, without gny reafon, 
if your leaders once taught you to call him by a 
aame, which they tell you fignifieth fame very 
bad thing. ^ 

A third caufe of our great want of brotherly 
P 3 love. 
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love, feemeth to be, that this duty is not 1 
iiififtcd on from the pulpit, as it ought 
in i'uch times as thcfe : on the contrary, 
be doubted, whether doftrines are not fon 
delivered by an ungoverned zeal, a defii 
diflinguifhed, or a view of intereft, whi 
duce quite different efFefts ; when, upoi 
Cons fet apart to return thanks to God f< 
public blefling, the, time is employed in 
up one part of the congregation againft th( 
by reprefentations of things and perfons, 
God in his mercy forgive thofe who are gi 
The laft caufe I fhall mention of the 
brotherly love, is that unhappy difpofit 
wards politics among the trading people^ 
hath been induftrioufly inftilled into the 
former times, the middle and lower fort c 
kind feldom gained or loft by the faftions 
kingdom ; and therefore, were little conce 
them, further than as matter of talk and 
ment : but now, the meaneft dealer will e: 
turn the penny by the merits of his part 
can reprefent his neighbour as a man of 
rous principle ; can bring a railing ao 
againft him, perhaps a criminal one ; am 
him of his livelihood, and find his own 
by that, much more than if he had difparj 
neighbourSs goods, or defamed him as 
For fo it happens, that inftead of inquiri 
the (kill or honefly of thofe kinds of peoj 
manner is now to inquire into their parry, 
rejefl or eocouragc them accordingly 3 

pro( 
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proceeding, hath made our people, in general, fuch 
able politicians, that all the artifice, flattery, difli- ^ 
mulacion, diligence, and dexterity, in undermin- 
ing each other, which the fatirical wit of men 
hath charged upon courts ; together with all the 
rage and violence, cruelty and injuftice, which 
have been ever imputed to public alTemblies ; are 
with us (fo polite are we grown) to be feen among 
our meaneft traders and artificers in the greateft 
pcrfeftibn. All which, as it may be matter of 
fome humiliation to the wife and mighty of this 
world, fo the efFefts thereof may, perhaps, in time, 
prove very different from what, I hope in charity, 
were ever forefeen or intended. 

IT. I will therefore now, in the fecond place, 
lay open fome of the fad effefts and confequen- 
ces which our animofities and mutual hatred 
have produced. 

And the firft ill confequence is, that our want 
of brotherly love hath almoft driven out all fenfe 
of religion from among us \ which cannot well 
be otherwife : for fince our Saviour laid fo much 
weight upon his difciples loving one another, 
that he gave it among his laft inftru6tions ; and 
fince the primitive Chriftians are allowed to have 
chiefly propagated the faith, by the ftrift obfer- 
vance of that inftiuftion; it muft* follow, that, 
in proportion as brotherly love declineth, Chri- 
ftianity will do fo too. The little religion there 
is in the world, hath been obferved to refide 
chiefly among the middle and lower fort of 

people. 
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people, who are neither tempted to pride and 
luxury by great riches, nor to defperate courfies 
by extreme poverty : and truly I, upon that ac- 
count, have thought it a happinefs, that thofe 
who are under my immediate care are generally 
of that condition. But where party hath once 
made entrance, with all its confequences, of ha^ 
tred, envy, partiality, and virulence, religion 
cannot long keep its hold in any ftate or degree 
of life whatfoever. For if the great men of the 
world have been cenfured in all ages for ming- 
ling too little religion with their politics, what a 
havock of principles muft they needs make in 
unlearned and irregular heads ? of which, indeed, 
the efFefts are already too vifible and melancholy 
all over the kingdom. 

Another ill confequence, from our want oi 
brotherly love, is, that it increafeth the infolence 
of the Fanatics. And this partly arifeth from a 
miftaken meaning of the word moderation ; a 
word which hath been much abufed, and handed 
about for feveral years paft. There are too ma- 
ny people indifferent enough to all religion 5 
there are many others who diflike the clergy, and 
would have them live in poverty and depen- 
dence. Both thefe forts are much commended 
by the Fanatics for moderate men, ready to put 
an end to our divifions, and to make a general 
union among Proteftants. Many ignorant well- 
meaning people are deceived by thefe appearan- 
ces, ftrengthened with great pretences to loyalty; 
and thefe occaGonSi the Fanatics lay hold on, to re- 
vile 
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rile the dodxine and difcipline of the churcb^ 
md even infult and oppreOs the clergy, where-* 
iver their numbers or favourers will be^r them 
»Qt ; infomuchy that one wilful refradory Fanatic 
lath been able to difturb a whole parifh for ma- 
ly years together. But the moft moderate and 
avoured divines dare not own, that the word mO" 
leratioriy with refpe£i to the diflcnters, can be at 
tU applied to their religion, but is purely pcrfon* 
il or prudential. No good man repineth at the 
liberty of confcience they enjoy ; and perhaps «i 
rery moderate divine may think better of their 
loyalty than others do; or, to fpeak after the 
manner of men, may think it neceffary, that all 
Proteftants fhould be united againft the common 
enemy 5 or, out of difcretion, or other rcafons bcft 
known to himfelf, be tender of mentioning them 
at all. But dill the errors of the difienters are 
all fixed and determined ; and mud, upon de- 
mand, be acknowledged by all tlie divines of our 
church, whether they be called, in party- phrafe, 
high or low, moderate or violent* And further, 
I believe it would be hard to find many moderate 
divines, who, if their opinion were aiked, whe- 
ther diflenters^ fhould be trufted with power, 
coQld, according to their confciences, anfwer in 
the affirmative : from whence it is plain, that all 
the ftir which the Fanatics have made with this 
word moderation f was only meant to increafe our 
dJTifions, and widen them, fo far as to make 
room for themfelves to get in between. And this 
is the only fcheme they ever had (except diat of 

deftroying 
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d^llroying root and branch) for the unit! 
Proteibants, they fo much talk of. 

I (hall mention but one ill confequence 
which attends our want of brotherly love ; 
hath put an end to all hofpitality and friei 
all good correfpondence and commerce b< 
mankind. There arc, indeed, fuch thi 
leagues and confederacies among thofe 
fame party ; but furely, God never i 
ed, that men (hould be fo limited i 
choice of their friends : however, fo it 
town and country, in every pariih and ftree 
paftor 16 divided from his flock, the 
from his fon, and the houfe often divided 
itfelf. Mens very natures are foured, anc 
paffions inflamed, when they meet in 
clubs, and fpend their time in nothing el 
railing at the oppofite (ide : thus every ma 
among us is encompaflfed with a million o 
mies of his own country, among which his 
acquaintance, and friends, and kindred 
felves, are often of the number. Neith 
people of diflrerent parties mix together, ^vi 
conftraint, fufpicion, and jealoufy ; watchir 
ry word they fpeak, for fear of giving offer 
elfe falling into rudenefs and reproaches : 
leaving them felves open to the malice an 
ruption of informers, who were never moi 
merous or expert in their trade. And, as 
ther addition to this evil, thofe very few, 
by the goodnefs and generofity of their i 
do in their own hearts defpifc this "narrow 
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e, pf confining their friendfliip and efteem, 
ir charity and good offices, to thofe of their 
1 party, yet dar? not difcover their good incli- 
ions, for fear of loling their favour and inte- 
. And others, again, whom God had form- 
with mild and gentle difpofitions, think it ne- 
ary to put a force upon their own tempers, 
ading a noify, . violent, malicious part, as a 
ms to be diftinguifhed. Thus hath party got 
better of the very genius and conftitution of 
people 5 fo that whoever reads the charafter 
:he Englifti in former ages, will hardly believe 
ir prefent pofterity to be of the fame nation or 
nate. 

n. 1 fhall now, in the laft place, make ufe of 
ic motives and exhortations, that may per- 
de you to embrace brotherly love, and to con- 
uc in it. Let me apply myfelf to you of the 
/cr fort, and defire you will confidcr, when a- 

one of you make ufe of fair and enticing 
rds to draw in cuftomcrs, whether you do it 

their fakes, or your own. And then, for 
iofe fakes do- you think it is, that your leaders 
: fo induftrious to put into your heads all that 
rty-rage and virulence ? Is it not to make you 
stools and inftruments, by which they work out 
iir own defigns ? Has this fpirit of faftion 
eii ufeful to any of you in your worldly con- 
rns, except to thofe who have traded in whif- 
ring, backbiting, or informing, and wanted 
ill or honefty to thrive by fairer methods ? It is 

no 
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tto bnfinefs of yours to inquire, 'who is at th 
head of armies, or of eouncils, unlefs you ha 
power and IkiU to chafe, neither of which is c?c 
like to be your cafe : and therefore, to fill you 
heads wiih fears and hatred of perfons an 
things, of which it is impoffiUe you can tn 
make a right judgment, or to fet you at trarismc 
with your neighbour, becaufe his thoughts ar 
not the fame as yours, is not only in a very grol 
manner to cheat you of your time and quiet, bu 
likewife to endanger your fouls. 

Secondly^ In order to reftore brotherly love, k 
me eameftly exhort you to ftand firm in your re 
ligion, I mean the true religion hitherto efta 
bliOied among us ; without varying in the lead 
either to Popery on the one fide, or to Fanati 
cifm on the other : and in a particular manne 
beware of that word moderation ; and believe it 
that your neighbour is not immediately a villain 
a Papift, and a traitor, becaufe the Fanatics anc 
their adherents will not allow him to be a mo- 
derate man. Nay, it is very probable, that youi 
teacher himfelf may be a loyal, pious, and abli 
divine, without the leaft grain of moderation, 2! 
the word is too frequently underftood. There- 
fore, to fet you right in this matter, I will la] 
before you the charafter of a ' truly moderate 
man ; and then I will give you the defcription 6i 
i\ich an one who falfely pretcndeth to that tide. 

A man tndy moderate, is fteady in the doc- 
trine and difcipKne of the church, but with > 
due Cbriftian charity to all who difient horn' its 

out 
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ont of a principle of confcietic^ ; the freedom of 
which, he thinketh," ought to be fully allowed, 
as long as it is not dbufed ; but never trufted 
with power. He is ready to defend, with his life 
and fortune, the iProteftant fuccefTion, and the 
Proteftant eftablifted faith, againft all invaders 
whatfoever. He is for giving the crown its juft 
prerogative, and the people their juft liberties. 
He hateth no man for differing from him in po- 
litical opinions ; nor doth he think it a maxim 
infallible, That virtue (hould always attend upon 
favour, and vice upon difgrace. Thefe are fome 
few lineaments in the charafter of a truly mode- 
rate man. Let us now compare it with the de- 
fcription of one who ufually paffcth under that title. 
A moderate man, in the new meaning of the 
word, is one to whom all religion is indifferent ; 
who, although he denominates himfelf of the 
church, regardcth it no more than a conventicle. 
He perpetually railcth at the body of the clergy^ 
with exceptions only to a very few, who, he hop- 
cth, and probably upon falfe grounds, are as 
ready to betray their tights and properties as 
himfelf. He thinks the power of the people can 
never be too great, nor that of the prince too 
little ; and yet, this very notion he publifheth, as 
his bcft argument to prove him a moft loyal fub« 
jeft. Every opinion in government, that differ- 
cth in the leaft from his, tends direflly to Pope- 
ry, flavery, and rebellion. Whoever lieth under 
the frown of power, can, in his judgment, neither 
have common fenfe, common honefty, nor reli- 
VoL. n. Q^ gion* 
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^ioii. L^iWvy his devotion coxkifterh in drink 
;rihbct8, contulion, and damnation j in pniiaE 
idol i zinc; tUe memory of one dead prince, 
unf^raceluily trampling upon ihe aihesof anoii 

By thele marks, vou will ealily diibiigi 
a truly moderate man, from thole who 
commonly, but very tallHy, ia called: 
.vhile per ions rhus qualified, are £a numeri 
nnd fo noil'y, fo full of zeal and induftn 
gain prclclytes, and fpread their opinions am 
the people, it cannot be wondered that tl 
fliould be fb little brotherly love left am 
us. 

/^/y, It would probably contribute to rcf 
fomc degree of brotherly love, if we wonld 
confider, that the matter of thole dilputes, wl 
inHame us to this degree, doth not, in its < 
nature, at all concern the generality of mank 
Indeed, as to thofe '>vho have been great gai 
or lofcrji by the changes or the world, the caf 
flifferent ; and, to preach moderarion to the 1 
and patience to the I aft, would perhaps b< 
litflc purpofe. But what is that to the bull 
the pfX;plc, who are not properly concemec 
the quarrel, al though evil inftruments 1 
dr^iwn them into It ? For, if the reafonable ] 
on l»oth rH]f:f\ v/cre to confer opinions, 
wfiuld find neither rcli;^ion, loyalty, nor inte 
j»rr at all afWlcd in this difpiite. Not relig 
bccaiiff til" members of the church, on boih fi 
proftfs fro agree in every article: not loyal ti 
out prince j which is pretended to by one p 
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s much as the other, and therefore can be no 
ibjed^ for debate : not intereft, for trade and in- 
uftry lie open to all ; and, what is further, con- 
^rneth thofe only who have expectations from 
le public. So that the body of the people, if 
ley knew their own good, might yet live arnica^ 
J together, and leave their betters to quarrel a- 
nong themfelves, who might alfo probably 
on come to a better temper, if they were l^s 
conded and fupported by the poor deluded mul- 
tude. 

I have now done with my text ; which I con- 
'& to have treated in a manner more fuited to 
le prefent times, than to the nature of the fub- 
Gt in general. That I have not been more par- 
cular in explaining the feveral parts and pro- 
Arties of this great duty of brotherly love, the a- 
)ftle to the Theflalonians will plead my excufe. 
ouching brotherly love, (faith he,) ye need not that 
write unto you ; for ye yourfelves are taught of 
od to love one another, iSo that nothing remains 
\ add, but our prayers to Gk>d, that be would 
leafc to reftorc and continue this great duty of 
rotherly love or charity among us, the very 
ond of peace, and of all virtues. 

Nov. 29. 171 7. 
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2 Kings viii. 13. part of it. 

And Hazaelfaidj But what^ is thy /ervant (4^, 
that bejhould do this great thing ? 

TX7 E have a very fignal inftance of the 
^^ deceitfulnefs of the heart, reprefcnted 
to us in the perfon of Hazael ; who was 
fent to the prophet Elifha, to inquire of 
the Lord, concerning his mafter the King of 
Syria's recovery. For. the man of God having 
told him, that the King might recover from the 
dilbrder he was then labouring under, began to 
fet and faden his countenance upon- him of a 
fuddcn, and to break out into the moft vioieot 
exjireflions of forrow, and a deep concern for it : 
whereupon, when Hazael, full of ihame and con- 
fuGon, aiked, Why weepeth my lard ? be anfwered> 
Becaujfi I know the evil that thou wilt do unto the chilr 
,dren of Jfrael : their ^rong- holds 'wUtthtm/et on fir e^ 

and 

* The manufcript title-page of the following icmion bciqg 
loft, and no memorandums writ upon, it, as there Were. upon the 
others, when and where it was preached, made the editor doubt- 
ful whether he (hould print it as the Dcan*s or not. But it$ 
being found a^ongft ti:c fame papers ; and the hand, although 
writ fomewhat better, having a great firpilitudc to the Dean*s, 
%iade him willing to lay it before the public, tliat they might 
judge wl^cther the ftyle and manner alfa do not render k ftili 
more probable to be his. t!iu^l'iA edition.-i 1 fhall take no no- 
tice of this fcrmon, as it is ciidcntly npt composed by the Pcaa* 
Orrery. 
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heir young men wilt thoujlay with the/word^ and 
dajh their children^ and rip up their women 
child. Thus much did the man of God fay 
mow of him, by a light darted into his mind 
heaven. Bat Hazael, not knowing himfelf 
:11 as the other did, was ftartled and amazed 
: relation, and would not believe it pofCble^ 
I man of his temper could ever run over in- 
ch enormous inftances of cruelty and inhu- 
ty : JVhaty fays he, is thyfervant a dog, that 
uld do this great thing ? 
id yet, for all this, it is highly probable, that 
IS then that very man he could not imagine 
:lf to be : for we find him, on the very next 
fter his return, in a very treacherous and 
al manner, murdeiing his own mafter, and 
ing his kingdom *, which was but a pro- 
to the fad tragedy which he afterwards a£ied 
the people of Ifrael. 

d now the cafe is but very little better with 
men, than it was vttith Hazael. However 
n^th to pafs, they arc wonderfully unac- 
ted with their own temper and difpofition, 
now very little of what pafleth Within them : 
f fo many proud, ambitious, revengeful, en- 
, and ill-natured perfons that are in the 
, where is there one of them, who, although 
tb all the fymptoms of the vice appealing 
every occafion, can look with fach an im- 
1 eye upon himfelf, as to believe, that ' 
mputation thrown upon him, is not al- 
ler ^roundlefs and unfair ? who^ if he wore 
0^3 told. 
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told, by men of a difcerning fpirit and a ftrong 
conjefture, of all the evil and abfurd things which 
that falfe heart of his would, at one time or other, 
betray him into, would not believe as little, and 
•wonder as much, as Hazael did before him ? 
Thus, for inflancc, tell an angry perlbn, that he 
'is weak and impotent, and of no confiftency of 
mind ; tell him, that fuch or fuch a little accr- 
dent, which he may then defpife, and think much 
below a pafiion, (liall hereafter make hini fay and 
do feveral abfurd, indifcrect, and mifbccoming 
things : he may perhaps own, that he hath a fpi- 
rit of refentmcnt within him, that will not let 
him be impofcd on ; but he fondly imagines, 
that he can lay a becoming reftraint upon it when 
he pleafes, although it is ever running away with 
him into feme indecency or other. 

Therefore, to bring down the words of my text 
to our prefent occafion, I (halt endeavour, in a. 
further profecution of them, to evince the great 
neceffity of a nice and Curious infpeftion into the 
feveral reccffes of the heart ; that'being the furcft 
and the (horteft method that a wicked man can 
take to reform himfelf. For, let us but flop the 
fountain, and the ftreams will fpend and wafte 
themfelves away in a very little time : but if wc 
go about, like children, to raife a bank, and to 
flop tl^e current, not taking notice, all the whife, 
of the fprlng which continually feedfeth it ; when 
tbe next flood of ar temptation rifeth, and breat- 
eth in upon it, then we fliall find, that wc have 
begun at the wrong ca4 of our duty> and that 
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we are very little more the better for it, than if 
we had fat ftill, and made no advances at ail. 

But, in order to a clearer explanation of the 
point, I (hall fpeak to thefe following particulars. 

r. By endeavouring to prove, from particular 
iifftances, that man is generally the moft igno- 
rant creature in the world of himfelf. 

2. By inquiring into the grounds and reafons 
of this ignorance. 

3. And laftly, By propofing feveral advantages 
that do moflt affuredly attend a due improvement 
in the knowledge. of ourfelves. 

I. Firft il>en, To prove that man is generally 
the moft ignorant creature in the world of himi- 
felf: , 

To purfue the heart of man through all the in*- 
ftances of life, in al! its feveral windings and 
turnings, and under that in fin itc variety of ftiapes 
and appearances which it putteth on, would be a 
difficult and almoft impoffible undertaking : f© 
that I (hall confine myfelf to fuch as have a near- 
er reference to the prefent oecafion, and do, up- 
on a clofer view, (hew themfelves through the 
whole bufinefs of repentance. For we all know 
what it is to repent ; but whether he repenteth 
him truly of hfe fins or notj who can know it ? 
• Now, the great duty of repentance, is chiefly 
made up of thefe two parts ; a hearty forrow for 
the follies and mifcarriages of the time paft, and 
a fuH purpofe' and refoiution of .amendment • fer 

the 
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the time to come. And now, to fhew the falfe- 
ncfs of the heart in both thefe parts of repentancf . 
Andf 

Firft, As to a hearty forrow for the fins and 
mifcarriages of the time paft : Is there a more ufu- 
al thing than for a man to impofe upon himfelf, 
by patting on a grave and demure countenancdi 
by cafting a fevcre look into his paft condu^i 
and making fome few pious and devout reflec- 
tions upon it, and then to believe that he hath 
repented to an excellent purpofc, without ever 
letting'itllep forth into practice, and ihew itfeif 
in a holy converfation ? Nay, fome pcrfons do 
carry the deceit a little higher ; who, if they caft 
but bring themfelves to weep for their fins, are 
then full of an ill-grounded confidence and fecu- 
rity ; never confidering, that all this may prove 
to be no more than the very garb and outward 
drefs of a contrite heart, which another heart, 
as hard as the nether milftone, may as well put 
on. For tears and fighs, however in fome per- 
fons they maybe decent and commendable expret 
fions of a godly forrow, ^re neither neccflary, nor 
infallible figns of a true and unfeigned repen^ 
lance : not necefiary, becaufe, fometimes, and in 
fome perfons, the inward grief and apguiih of 
the mind may be too big to be exprefied by fo 
little a thing as a tear ; and then it turneth it.s 
edge [inwards upon the mind J and, like thofc 
•wounds of the body which bleed inwardly, it ge- 
nerally proves the moft fatal and dangerous to 
&G, whole body of fin ; qo^ infallible, becaufe 

^ a very 
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a very fmall portion of forrow may make feme 
tender difpofitions mdt, and breakout into tears 5 
or a man may perhaps veq> at parting with bis 
finS) as he would to bid the iaft farewel to an old 
friend, that he was fure never to fee again. 

But there is flill a more pleafant cheat in this 
affair, that when we find a deadnefs, and a 
ftrange kind of unaptnefs and indifpodtion co all 
impreflions of religion, and that we camiot be as 
truly forry for our fins as we fhould be ; we then 
pretend to be forry that we are not more forry 
for them ; which is not lefs abfurd and irrational, 
than that a man fhould pretend to be very angry 
at a thing, becaufe he did not know how to be 
angry at all. 

Bat, after all, what is wanting in this part of 
repentance^ we expert to make it up in the next i 
suad to that purpofe^ we put on a refolution of »« 
r&endraent, which we take to be as firm as a 
houfe built upon a rock ; fo that, let the floods a- 
rife, and the winds blowy and the ftreams beat 
vehemently upon it, nothing ihall (hake it into 
min and diforder.. We doubt not, upon the 
ftrength of this refoWe, to (land faft and unmovw 
ed amidft the ftorm of a temptation; and do 
firmly believe, at the time we make it, that no«> 
thing in the world will ever be able to make us 
commit thofe fins over again, which we have fo 
firmly refolvcd ag^nft. 

Thus, many a time, have we come to the fa- 
crament of the Lord's fupper, with a full purpofc 
•f amendment, and with as full a pcrfuafion of 

putting: 
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putting that fame purpofe iiitopra£iice; and yet, 
have we not all as often broke that good purpofe, 
and falfified that fannie perfuafion, by darting ai 
fide, like a broken bow, into thofe very fins which 
we then fo folemnly and fo confidently dcchurcd 
again ft ? 

Whereas, had but any other perfon entered with 
us, into a vow, fo folemn, that he had taken the 
holy facrament upon it, I believe^ had he but 
once deceived us, by breaking in upon the vow, 
we (liould hardly, ever after, be prevailed upon 
to truft that man again ; although we ftill conti- 
nue to truft our own hearts, againft reafon, and 
again ft experience. 

This, indeed, is a dangerous deceit enough $ 
and will, of courfe, betray all thofe well-meaning 
perfons into fin and folly, who are apt to take re- 
ligion for a much eafier thing than it is. But 
this is not the only miftake we are apt to run in- 
to : we do not only think, fomctimes, that we can 
do more than we can do, but fometimes that we 
are incapable of doing left : An error of another 
kind, indeed, but not lefs dangerous, arifing from 
a diffidence and falfe humility ; for, how much a 
wicked man can do, in the bufinefs of religion, 
if he would but do his heft, is very often more 
than he can tell. 

Thus, nothing is more common, than to fee a 
wicked man running headlong^ into fin and folly, 
againft his reafon, againft his religion, and againft 
his God. Tell him, that what he is going to do^ 
will be an infinite difparagement to his under* 

ftandingi 
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ing, which, at another time, he fettcth no 

value upon ; tell him, that it will blacken 
iputation, which he had rather die for, than 
tell him,' that the pleafure of the fin is fhort 
ranfient, and leavcth a vexatious kind of a 
behind it, which will very hardly be drawn 
; tell him, that this is one of thofe things 
hich God will, moft furely, bring him to 
nent, which he pretendcth to believe, with 

aflurance and perfuafion : and yet, for all 
he (hutteth his eyes againft all convidion, 
uflieth into the fin, like a horfe into the 
; ; as if he had nothing left to do, but, like 
f child, to wink hard, and to think to e- 

a certain and an infinite mifchief, only by 
ivouring not to fee it. 

id now, to {hew that the heart hath given 
'alfe report of the temptation, we may learn 

this, that the fame weak man would refift 
nafter the fame powerful temptation, upon 
:lerations, of infinitely lefs \'alue than thofe 
1 religion ofFereth ; nay, fuch vile confidera- 
, that the grace of God canrlot, without 
bemy, be fuppofed to add any manner of 
and efficacy to them. Thus, for. inftance, 
uld be a hard matter to drefs up a fin in 
foft and tempting circumftances, that a truly 
ous man 'wxDuld not refill, for a confiderablc 
3f money ; when neither the hopes of hea- 
nor the fears of hell, could make an impref- 
jpon him before. But, can any thing be a 
indication of the deceitfulnefs of the heart, 

than 
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than thns to (hew more courage^ reiblutio 
ft&iyity, in an ill caufe, than it doth in 
one ? and (o exert itfelf to better purpofe. 
it is to ferve its own pride, or luft, or revei 
any other paiEon» than when it is to ferr 
upon the motives of the gofpel, and upon 
arguments that have ever been made ufe 
bring men over to religion and a good life 
thus, having (hewn that a man is worn 
ipt to deceive and impofe upon himfelf, i 
ing through the feveral ftages of that gres 
repentance ; I proceed, now, in the 

11. Second placCj To enquire into the ( 
and reafons of this ignorance, and to fliew, 
it Cometh to pafs, that a man, the only c 
in the world that can reflcft, and look in 
fclf, ihould know fo little of what •pafletl 
in him, and be fo very much unacquainte 
with the ftanding difpofitions and comples 
his own heart. The prime reafoh. of it- 
caufc we fo very fcldom cohverfe with gu 
and take fo little notice of what, ^^aiTeth 
us. For, a man can no more know h 
heart, than he can know his own face, ar 
way than by reflcflion : he may as well t 
every feature of the fmaller portions of h 
Without the help of a looking-glafs, as he 
all the inward bents and tendencies of tl 
thofe ftanding features and lineaments of 
ward man, and know all the various chanj 
this is liable to, from cuftom, from paffi< 
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from opinion, without a very frequent ufe of look- 
ing within himfelf. 

Foe our paffions and inclinations are not always 
opon the wing, and always moving towards their 
refpc&iye objefts ; but retire, now and then, in- 
to the more dark and hidden reccfTcs of the 
heart, where they ly concealed for a while, untit 
a freih occafion calls tkem forth again : fo that, 
not every tfanfient, oblique glance upon the mind, 
can bring a tnan into a thorough knowledge of 
all its ftrengths and weaknefles ; for a man may 
fometimcs turn the eye of the mind inward up- 
on itfelf, as he may behold his natural face in a 
glafs, and gO away, and ftraight forget what 
manner of man he was. But a man muft rather 
fit down,* and unravel every action of the paft 
day, into all its circumftances and particularities, 
and obferve how every little thiyg moved and af- 
fected him, and what manner of impreffion it 
made' upon his heart : this done, with that fre- 
quency and carefulnc'fs which the importance of 
the duty doth require,* would, in a fliort time, 
bring him into a near and intimate acquaintance 
with himfelf. 

But when mtfn, inftead of this, do pafs away 
months and years, in a perfeft flumber of the 
mind, without once awaking it, it is no wonder, 
they (hould be fo very ignorant of thcmfelves, 
and know very little more of what paffeth within 
them, thaii the very beafts which perifli. Bvf, 
here, it may not be amifs to enquire into the.rea- 

VoL. H. R fons, 
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fbnsy vbr mod men have fo little converfation 
wirh themlclTcs. 

Andy i/y Becaufe this rcfie&ion is a work and 
labour of the mind, and cannot be performed, 
without fome pain and difEcult}'. For, before a 
man can reflet upon himfelf, aitd look into his 
heart with a fteady eye, he muft contrad his fight, 
and collect all his fcatt^red and roTing thoughts 
into fome order and compafs, that he may be able 
to take a clear and diftincl view of them ; he 
muft retire from the world for a while, and be 
unattentive to all impreiTions of fenfe : and how 
hard and painful a thing muft it needs be, to a 
man of paffion and infirmity, amidft fuch a ciowd 
of objects, that are continually ftriking upon the 
fenfe, and foliciting the affections, not to be mov- 
ed and interrupted by one or other of them! 
But, - 

2d/y, Another reafon why we fo feldom con- 
verfe with ourfelves, is, becaufe the bufinefs of 
the world taketh up all our time, and leaveth us 
no portion of it to fpencf upon this great work 
and labour of the mind. Thus, twelve or four- 
teen years pafs away, before we caij well difcern 
good from evil ; and, of the reft, fo much goeth 
away in fleep, fo much in the ordinary bufinefs 
of life, and fo much in the proper bufinefs of our 
callings, that we have none to lay out upon the 
more ferious and religious employments. Every 
man's life is an imperfeft fort of a circle, which 
he repeateth and runneth over every day ; he hath 
a fet of thoughts, dcfircs, and inclinations, which 
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return upon him, in their proper time and order, 
aad will very hardly be laid afide, to make room 
for any thing new arid uncommon : fo that, call 
upon him when you pleafe, to fet about the ftudy 
of his own heart, and you are fure to find him 
pre-engaged ; either he hath fome bufmefs to do, 
or fome diverfion to take, fome acquaintance that 
he muft vifit, or fome company that he muft en- 
tertain, or fome crofs accident hath put him out 
of humour, and unfitted him for fuch a grave 
employment. And thus it comes to pafs, that a 
man can never find leifure to look into himfelf, 
becaufe, he doth not fet apart fome portion of the 
day for that very purpofe, but fooliflily deferreth 
it from one day to another, until his glafs is al- 
moft run out, and he is called upon to give a 
miferaWe account of himfelf in the other world. 
But, 

3^//y, Another reafon why a man doth not more 
frequently converfe with himfelf, is, becaufe fuch 
a convcrfation with his own heart, may difcover 
fome vice, or fome infirmity, lurking within 
him, which he is very unwilling to believe him- 
felf guilty of. For, can there be a more ungrate- 
ful thing to a man, than to find, that, upon a 
nearer view, he is not that perfon he took himfelf 
to be ? that he hath neither the courage, nor the 
honefty, nor the piety, nor the humility, that he 
dreamed he had ? that a very little pain, for in- 
ilance, putteth him out of patience, and as little 
pleafure, fof^eneth and difarmeth him into eafe and 
wantonoefs ? that he hath been at more pains, and 
R 2 labour, 
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jaiKui*, aiiL a^ n ^ revsapd of an enemy, 
2&aa. *£ »Xih£ft Ttit teft irtrMJ itc ki2b in the world? 
OiiC iit Zkjmzc icii^ XHaulif to iky his pnycrSi 
wrjoiiom £ gTec ikai of iritoffawyr ; and, whes 
lie duLt iir rhrm, ilir %BciEr asd ferrour of devo* 
lAn erzpzirsxt ix & tstt iQuKt tiote, and he can 
irarocir hsM on £ fnyer of icn lines, without i 
aumhrr ca' adjc xind iBpatzBcnty if not Tain and 
wjckfid r^oitrrm coism^ mao hb head ? Theft 
art Ten- HKv-eic^iTzte cibovenes, that a man may 
■uke cf LiTTitifl?; jc xtrziy it is no wonder, tbat 
crcnr aztc^ wbo h alicaoT lEoihed with a good (v 
pinioc cf hixsMcif, <boo3d nxhcr ftndy how to nm 
awar from it, ikac faor«* to oonvcfie with his own 
heart. 

Bot further. If a mm woe both aUe and wil* 
Jiog to retHC into bis own heart, and to fet apart 
Ibme pc>rHon cf the dar for tbat Tery parpoie; 
yet be is ilil] difabled frooi paffing a fair and im- 
liartial judfrmcnt upon himfclf, by fevcral diffir 
CuUies, ari^ng partly from prejudice and prqiofv 
feifion, partly from the lower appetites and indi* 
iiatioiis. And, 

yff That the buGnefs of prepofieflSon may lead 
and betray a man into a falfe judgment of hit 
own heart. For, we may obfenre, that the firft 
opinion we take up of any thing, or of any per* 
fon, doth generally (tick dofe to us ; the nature 
of the mind being fucb, that it cannot but defire, 
and, confequently, endeavour, to have fome cer* 
tain principles to go upon, fomething fixed and 
tmix)OTeable, whereon it may reft and fvpporf it^ 

felf. 
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rdf. And hence it cometh to pafs, that fome 
perfons are, with fo much difficulty, brought to 
think well of a man, they have once entertained 
m ill opinion of; and, perhaps, that, too, for a 
rery abfurd and unwarrantable reafon. But, how 
Qsuch more difficult, then, muft it be, for a man 
who tahedi up a fond opinion of his own 
l)eart, long before he hath either years, or fenfe 
enough, to underftand it, either to be perfuaded 
out of it by himfelf, whom he loveth fo well, or. 
by another, whofe interefl or diverfion it may be^ 
to make biin seamed of himfelf ? Then, 

a^j^. As to the difficulties arifing from the in- 
ferior appetites and inclinations, let any man look 
into his own heart, and obferve, in how different 
a light, and under what different complexions, 
any two fins, of equal turpitude and malignity, 
do appear to him, if he hath but a ftrong inclina- 
tion to the one, and none at all to the other* 
That which he hath an inclination to, is always 
dreiTcd up in all the falfe beauty that a fond and 
bufy imagination can give it ; the other appear- 
cth naked and deformed, and in all the true cir- 
cumftanees of folly and difhonour. Thus, ftcal- 
iag is a vice that few gentlemen are inclined to; 
and they juftly think it below the dignity of a 
man, to (loop to fo bafe and low a fin : but no 
principle of honour, no workings of the mind 
and confcience, not the ftill voice of mercy, not 
the dreadful call of judgment, nor any confidcra- 
tlons whatever, can put a ftop to that violence 
aod ^ppre^ion^ that pride and ambition, that re- 
R 3 veiling 
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veiling and wantonnefs, vrhich wc every day meet 
Will in the world. Nay, it is cafy to obfcrvc very 
diil'crent thoughts in a maiii of the fin that he i» 
mod fond of, according to the difFerent ebbs and 
flows of his inclination to it. For, as foon as the 
appetite is alarmed, and feizeth upon the heart, 
a little cloud gathereth about the head, and Ipread- 
eth a kind of darknefs over the face of the foul, 
\i^hereby it is hindered from taking a clear and 
diflind view of things : but, no fooner is the ap 
petite tired and fatiated, but the fame cloud paff- 
eth away like a (hadowj and, a new light fpring- 
ing up in the mind, of a fudden, the man feeth 
much more, l)oth of the folly and of the danger 
of the fin, than he did before. 

And thus, having done with the feveral rea- 
fons, why man, the only creature in the world 
that can refleft and look into himfelf, is fo very 
ignorant of what paiTeth within him, and fo much 
unacquainted wiih the (landing difpofitions "^Bd 
complexions of his own heart i I proceed now, in 
the 

III. Third and laft place, to lay down feveral 
advantages that do mo/} ajfuredly attend a due 
improvement in the knowledge of ourfelves. 
And, 

I. One great advantage is, that it tendeth very 
much to mortify and humble a man into a roodeft 
and low opinion of himfelf. For, let a man take 
a nice and curious infpe£iion into all the feveral 
regions of the heart, and obfcjrve every thing ir- 
regular 
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galar and amifs within him ; for inftance, ho^ 
irrow and fhort-fightcd a thing is the under- 
inding ! upon how little reafon do Vire take up 
I opinioni and upon how much left" fomedmes 
) we lay it down again ! how weak and falfc 
Dund do we often walk upon, with the biggcft 
mfidence and aiTurance ; and how tremulous 
id doubtful we are very often, where no doubt 

to be made ! Again, how wild and imperti- 
ent, how bufy and incoherent a thing is the 
aagination, even in the bed and wifeft men ; 
ifomuch, that every man may be faid to be mad, 
at every man doth not fhew it ! Then, as to 
le paflions, how noify, how turbulent, and how 
timultuous are they ! how eafily are they ftirred 
nd fet a-going ; how eager and hot in the pur- 
lit, and what ilrange diforder and confufion do 
bey throw a man into, fo that he can neither 
aink, nor fpeak, nor aS, as he fhould do, while 
e is under the dominion of any one of them. 

Thus, let every man look, with a fevere and 
mpartial eye, into all the diftinft regions of the 
eart 5 and, no doubt, feveral deformities and ir- 
egularities, that he never thought of, will open 
nd difclofe themfclves upon fo near a view ; 
ad rather make the man afliamcd of himfclf, 
han proud. 

2. A due improvement in the knowledge of 
►urfelves, doth certainly fecure us from the fly 
<nd infinuating affaults of flattery. There is not 
n the world a bafer, and more hateful thing, 
han flattery. It proceedeth from fo muck falfe- 

nefs 
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neb and infincerity in the man that givcth it^ 
and often difcovereth (o miicb weakncis and Col- 
ly in the man that taketh it, that it is hard to tdl 
which of the two is mod to be blaascd. Etcry 
man of common (enk can demonftratc in fpecn- 
lation, and may be fully connnced, that ail the 
praifes and commendations of the whole world, 
ean add no more to the real and intrinfic Taloe 
of a man, than they can add to his ftature. And 
yet, for all this, men of the beft fcale and piety, 
when they come down to the pra^^ce, cannot 
forbear thinking much better of themfelves, when . 
they have the good fortune to be fpoken well of { 
by other perfons. 

But, the meaning of this abfurd proceedingi 
feemeth to be no other than this : There are fesr 
men that have fo intimate gn acquaintance widi 
their own hearts, as to know their own real 
worth, and how to fet a juft rate upon them- 
felv^s i iind therefore, they do not know, but 
that he who praifes them moft, may be mod in 
the right of it. For, no doubt, if a man were 
ignorant of the true value of a thing he loved as 
well as himfeif,* he would meafure the worth of 
it according tp the efteem of him who biddcth 
moft for it, rather than of him that bidde(h le& 
'^Therefore, the moft infallible way to difcn- 
tangle a man from the fnares of flattery, is, to 
confult and ftudy his own heart ; for, whoever' 
does ths^t well, will hardly be to abfurd, as to 
take another man's word, before his own fefifir 
and experiescp. 

3. Another 
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3. Another advantage from this kind of ftudy, 
ii this, that it teacheth a man how to behave 
hiffifelf patiently, when he has the ill fortune to 
be cenfured and abufed by other people. For, a 
man who is thoroughly acquainted with his own 
heart, doth already know much more evil of 
himfelf, than any body elfe can tell him ; and 
when any one fpeaketh ill of him, he rather 
thanketh God, that he can fay no worfc. For, 
could his enemy but look into the dark and hid- 
den receffes of the heart, he confidereth what a 
number of impure thoughts he might there fee 
brooding and hovering, like a dark cloud, upon 
Ibe face of the foul ; that there he might take a 
profpe£l of the fancy, and view it a&ing over the 
fcvcral fcenes of pride, of ambition, of envy, of 
]uft^ and revenge; that there he might tell how 
oft^o a vicious inclination hath been reflralned, 
for 90 other reafan» but juft to fave the man's 
CTfdit pr int^reft in the world j and how many 
Unbecoming ingredients have entered into the 
compoiition of his beft actions. And now, what 
man in the whole world would be able to bear fo 
fctere a teft, to have every thought and ipward 
motion of the h<:art laid open, and expofed to the 
view of hi^ enemies i Sut, 

4* And ^fyi Another advantage of this kind, 
is, that it maketh men lefs fevere upon other 
Peebles faults, and left bufy and induftrious in 
^'cading them* For, a man employed at home, 
infpc^ing into his own failings^ hath not leifur^ 
enough to take notice of every little fpot and 

blemifh 
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UemxLh cbit Iicth fcattcred upon others : Or, if 
fcc canr.oc cfcapc ihc fight of them, he always 
padcs the mctl eiu and faTourable conftruAion 
upon them. Thus, for inftance, does the iH he 
knovre:h of a ir.^n proceed from an unhappy 
temper and ccnftitucion of body ? he then con- 
fidcreth with himfdfy how hard a thing it is, not 
to be borne down with the current of the blood 
and friries ; and accordingly, layeth fome part of 
the blame upon the weaknefs of human nature*, 
for he hath felt the force and rapidity of it widi- 
in his own bread ; though, perhaps^ in another > 
inftance, he remembereth how it rageth and" 
fwelleth by oppofition ; and though it may be 
reftrainedy or diverted for a while, yet it can 
hardly ever be toully fubdued. 

Or, hath the man finned out of cuftom ; he 
then, from his own experience, traceth a habit 
into the very firft rife and imperfeft beginnings 
of it i and can tell, by how flow and infenfiUe 
advances it creepeth upon the heart ; how it 
workerh itfclf, by degrees, into the very firamt 
and texture of it, and fo pafieth into a iecond 
nature ; and, confequently, he hath a juft fenfe 
of the great difficulty for him to learn to do good| 
who hath been long accuflomed to do evil. 

Or, lafily^ Hath a falfe opinion betrayed him 
into a fin ? he then calleth to mind what wrong 
apprehenfions he hath had of fome things him- 
felf ; how many opinions that he once made no 
doubt of, he hath, upon a ilri£ter examinatioOi 
found to be doubtful and uncertain \ how manf 

* more 
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ore to be unreafonable and abfurd. He know- 
h, further, that there are a great many more 
nnions that he hath never yet examined into at 
1, and which, however, he ftill believeth ; for 
) other reafon, but becaufe he hath believed 
lem fo long already, without a reafoi). Thus, 
pen every occafion, a man intimately acquaint- 
i with himfelf, confulteth his own neart, and 
laketh every man's cafe to be his own, (and fo 
uts the moft favourable interpretation upon it.) 
€t every man, therefore, look into his own 
cart, before he beginneth to abufe the reputa* 
on of another 5 and then he will hardly be fo 
!>furd, as to throw a dart that will fo certainly re- 
fund, and wound himfelf. And thus, through the 
hole courfe of his converfation, let him keep an 
ft upon that one great and comprehenfive rule 
f Chriftian duty, on which hangeth not only the 
iw and the prophets, but the very life and fpi- 
t of the gofpcl too ; Whatfoever ye would that 
ten Jhould do unto you^ do ye even fo ufito them. 
iThich rule, that we may all duly obfcrve, by 
irowing afide all fcandal and detraftion, all 
Mtc and rancour, all rudenefs and contempt, all 
i^e and violence, and whatever tendeth to make 
Onverfation and commerce either uneafy or 
foublefome, may the God of peace grant, for 
[cfus Chrift's fake, to'r. 

ConHder what hath been faid, and the Lord 
jlvc you a right underftanding in all things. To 
nrbom, with the Son, and tlie Holy Ghoft, be all 
hi^Ottr and glory, now and for ever. 

A P*0. 
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PROPOSAL 

Humbly offered to the Pahliament, for the 
more cffcftual preventing the further growth 
of Popery. 

With the Defcriptlon and Ufc of the EcctEsiAsti- 
CAL Thermometer. 

Very proper for all Families. < 

Infanifanus nomen firaty aquus iniqutf . 
Ultra quant fatis ejl^ virtutemji peiat ipfufH. 

HOK. 

HAving, with great forrow of hearty obfenrcd 
the increafe of Popery among us, of late 
years, and how ineffectual the penal laws awl 
flatutes of this realm have been, for near forty 
years lad pad, towards reclaiming that blind and 
deluded people from their errors, not with ftanding 
the good intentions of the legiflators, and tbc 
pious and unnvearied lahurs of the many learttd 
divines of the eftablifhed church, who have prwch* 
ed to them without ceaftng^ although hitherto 
without fuccefs : 

Having alfo remarked, in his Grace's fpccch tc 

both houfes of parliament, moft kind tMtt^ ^ 

his Grace^s good offices, towards obtaining fuct 

further laws as (hall be thought neceffary ^ 

# wardi 
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wards bringing home the faid wandering fheep 
into the fold of the chufch ; as aJfo, a good dif- 
polition in the parliament to join in the laudable 
work J towards which, every good Proteilant 
ought to contribute at Uajl his advice : I think it 
a proper time to lay before the public, a fcheme, 
which was writ fome years fince, and laid by, to 
fce ready on a fit occaGon. 

That whereas the feveral penal laws and fta- 
tutes nov in being againfl Papifls, have been 
found incffeftual, and rather tend to confirm, 
than reclaim men from their errors ; as, calling a 
man coward^ is a ready way to make him fight ; 
it is humbly propofed, 

I. That the faid penal laws and ftatutes againfl 
Papifts, except the law of Gavelkind^ and that 
which difqualifies them for places, be repealed, 
abrogated, annulled, deftroyed, and obliterated^ 
to all intents and purpofes. 

JI. That, in the room of the faid penal laws 
and ftatutes, all ecclefiaftical jurifdiftion be taken 
from out of the hands of the cleigy of the efta- 
Uiflied church, and the fame be veiled in the fe- 
veral Popiih archbiihops, bifliops, deans, and arch- 
deacons ; neverthelefs, fo as fuch jurifdidion be 
cxcrcifed over perfons of the Popifli religion only. 

III. That a Popifii prieft (hall be fettled, by 
law, in each and every pariffi in Ireland. 

IV. That the faid Pqpifh prieft ftiall, on tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance to his Majefty, be in- 
titled to a tenth part, or tithe, of all things tithe- 
able in Ireland, belonging to the Papifts within 

Vol. U. S _ their 
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their refpeftive pari flies ; yet fo as fuch gr 
of tithes, to fuch Popifli priefts, fliall not be c 
ftrued, in law or equity^ to hinder the Protefl 
clergyman of fuch parifti from receiving and ( 
Ic^ng his tithes, in like manner as he doej 
prcfcnt. 

V. That, in cafe of detention or fubtraftioi 
tithes by any Papift, the parifli-prieft do have 
remedy at law^, in any of his Majefty*s courts, 
the fame manner as now praElifed by the clerg 
the ejiahlljhed church ; together with all othci 
clefiaftical dues. And, for their further di 
Tery, to vex their people at law, it might nc 
amifs, to oblige the Solicitor-General, or f 
other able King's counfel, to give his advic 
afli (lance to fuch priefts gratis^ for which 
might receive a falary out of the barrack J 
military contingencies y or concordatum; having 
ferved the exceedings there better paid tha 
the army, or any other branch of the eftab 
ment ; and I would have no delay in pay men 
a matter of this importance. 

• VI. That the archbifhops and bifliops 
power to vifit the inferior clergy, and to c: 
proxies, exhibits, and all other perquiCtes \ 
in Popijb and Protejiant countries. 

Vn. That the convocation having been fo 
by long experience, to be hurtful to true re/i 
be for ever hereafter aboliflied among P 
fiants. 

VIII. That, in the room thereof, the Tt 
archbifliops, bifhops, priefts^ deans^ archdeac 
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and prodors, have liberty to afiemble themfelves 
in convocation, and be impowered to make fucit 
canons as they fliall think proper, for the govern- 
ment of the Papifts in Ireland. 

IX. And, that the fecular arm being neceflary 
to enforce obedience to ecclefiaftical cenfure, the 
fheriff*s, conftables, and other officers, be com- 
manded to execute the decrees and fentences of 
the faid Popifh convocation, with fecrecyand dif- 
patcb i or, in lieu thereof, they may be at liber- 
ty to treSt an inquifition, with proper officers of 
their own. 

X. That, as Papifts declare themfelves con- 
verts to the eftabliihed church, tXX fptritual power. 
over them fhall ceafe. 

XI. That as foon as any whole parifh fhall re- 
noance the Popifti religion, the prieft of fuch pa- 
lifti (hall, for his good fervices, have a penfion of 
200 1, per annum fettled on him for life 5 and that 
he be, from fuch time, exempt from preaching 
and praying, and other duties of his funftion, in 
like manner as ProUflant divines, with equal in- 
comes, are at prefent. 

XIL That each bifhop, fo foon as his diocefe 
fcall become Prot^flants, be called My Lord, and 
have a penfion of two thoufand pounds ^r annum, 
during life. 

Xill. That when a whole province fhall be re- 
claimed, the archbifliop fhall be called His Grace, 
and have a penfion of three tboufand pounds /^r 
onnumy during life, and be admitted a member 
of his Majefly's mofi honourable privy council* 

S 2 The 
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The good confequences of this fcheme (w 
i?ill execute itfelf| without murmurings ag 
the government) are very vifible. I (hall r 
tion a few of the moft obvious. 

I. The giving the prieft a right to the t: 
would produce law-fuits and wrangles ^ his 
verence, being intitled to a certain income a 
events, would confider himfelf as a legal inc 
bent, and behave accordingly, and apply hir 
more to fleecing than feeding his flock. His 
ceflary attendance on the courts of juftice, w* 
leave his people without a fpiritual guide; 
which means, Proteftant curates, who hav 
fuits about tithes, would be furnifhed with 
per opportunities for making converts \ whi< 
very much wanted. 

II. The erefting a fpiritual jurifdiftion am( 
them, would, in all prohahiliiyy drive as man} 
of that communion, as a due execution of fuch j 
didiion hath hitherto drove from amongft ourfc 

III. An inquifition would ftill be a further 
provemettt, and, moft certainly, would cxp 
the converfion of Papifts. 

I koow, it may be objefted to this fcheme, 
with fome {hew of reafon. That, fhould thePc 
princes abroad purfuc the fame methods, 
regard to their Proteftant fubjefts, the Protel 
intereft in Europe would thereby be confider 
weakened. But, as we have no reafon to ful 
Popifti councils will ever produce fo much 
deration, I think the objeflipn ought to have 
little weight. 

A 
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A due execution of this fchemc, will foon pro- 
duce many converts from Popery : neverthelefs, 
to the end it may be known, when^they (hall be. 
of the true churchy I have ordered a large parcel 
of ecclefiaftical, or church thermometers y to be 
made, one of which is to be hung up in each 
parifh-church ; the defcription and ufe of which, 
take as follows, in the words of the ingenious Ifaac 
Bickcrftaff, Efqj 

THE church-thermometer, which I am now ^ 
to treat of, is fuppofed to have been invent- 
ed in the reign of Henry VIII. about the time 
when that religious prince put fome to death, for 
owning the Pope's fupremacy, and others for de- 
nying tranfubftantiation. I do not find, however, 
any great ufe made of this inftrument, till it fell 
into the hand of a learned and vigilant prieft, or 
miniftcr, (for he frequently wrote himfelf both 
the one and the other,) who was fome. time vicar 
of Bray. This gentleman lived in his vicarage 
to a good old age j and, after having feen feveral 
fucceffions of his neighbouring clergy, either 
burnt or baniftied, departed this life, with the fa- 
, tisfaftion of having never deferted his flock, and 
died vicar of Bray. As this glafs was firft defign- 
cd to calculate the different degrees of heat in 
religion, as it raged in Popery, or as it cooled and 
grew temperate in the reformation, it was mark- 
11 ^ *^ feveral diftances, after the manner our ordi- 
nary thermometer is to this day, viz. Extreme' 
S 3 hot^ 
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hot^ Sultry hot^ Very hot, Hct^ Warm^ Temperate^ 
Cold, Jfip freezing, Froji, Hard fioft. Great frofi. 
Extreme cold. 

It is well known, that Torriccllius, the inven- 
tor of the common weathcr-glafs, made the ex- 
periment of a long tube, which held thirty-tva 
foot of water ; and that a more modem virtuofo, 
finding fuch a machine aliogether unwieldy, and 
ufcltl's, and confdering, that thirty- two inches of 
qulckfilver v eiglied as much as fo many foot of 
water, in a tube of the fame circumference, in- 
vented that (izeable inftrumcnt which is now in 
n(e. After this manner, that I might adapt the ' 
thermometer I am now fpeaking of, to the prc- 
fent conflitution of our church, as divided into 
High and Lo^Uy I have made fame neceflary varia*' 
rions, both in the tube, and the fluid it contains. 
In the fir (I pl?.cc, I ordered ai tube to be caft, in 
a planetary hcur, and took care to feal it herme- 
tically, when the fun was in conjunftion with 
Saturn. I then took the proper precautions about 
the iiuid, which is a compound of two different 
liquors ; one of them a fpirit, drawn out of ^ 
flrong heady wine ; the other, a particular fort of 
rock-water, colder than ice, and clearer thai* 
chryftal. The fpiiit is of a red, fiery colourr 
and fo very apt to, ferment, that, unlefs it be 
mingled with a proportion of the water, or pent 
up very clofe, it will burft the veflel that holds it, 
and fly up in fume and fmoke. The water, on 
the contrary, is. of fuch a fubtile, piercing ct id, 

thatj^ 
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nlcfs it be mingled with a proportion of 
rits, it will fink almoft through every thing 
It into 5 and feenis to be of the fame nature 
water mentioned by Qiiintus Curtius, 
fays the biftorian, could be contained in 
g but in the hoof, or (as the Oxford ma- 
)t has it) the fcull of an afs. The thermo- 
is marked, according to the following fi- 
(vhich I fet down at length, not only to 
y reader a clear idea of it^ but alfo to fill 
paper. 

Ignorance* 

Perfecution. 

Wrath. 

Zeal. 

CHURCH. 

Moderation. 

Lulewarmncfs. 

Infidelity. 

Ignorance. 

reader will obferve, that the churcb is pla- 

the middle point of the glafs, between 
id Moderationy the fituation in which (he 

fiourilhes, and in which, eveiy good Eng- 
1 wi flies her, who is a friend to the confti- 
of his couiitry. However, when it mounts 
\ it is not amifs ; and, when it finkfi to 
itjon^. it is flill in admirable temper, l^e 
•f it is, that, when once it begins to rife, 

flill an incliiiatioD to afcuid, infomuch^ 

that 
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Azt it is apt to climb from Zeal to Wrath^ and 
from Jf'ratt to Perfecutnm^ which often ends in 
Igmrar^ey and Tcry often proceeds from it. In 
the fame manner, it frequently takes its progrefc 
through the lower half of the glafs ; and, when 
it has a tendency to fall, will gradually defcend 
from Moderation to LukeHvarmnefsy and from 
Lukenvarmnefs to Infidelity^ which very often ter- 
minates in Ignorance^ and always proceeds from it* 

It is a common obfervation, that the ordinary 
thermometer will be affe6ied by the breathing of 
people who are in the room where it ftands; 
and, indeed, it is almoft incredible to conceive, 
how the glafs I am now defcribing, will fall, by 
the breath of the multitude, crying Popery; or, 
on jthe contrary, how it will rife, when the fame 
multitude (as it fomctimes happens) cry out, iD 
the fame breath, ^he church is in danger. 

As foon as I had finiihed this my glafs, and 
adjufted it to the above-mentioned fcale of reli- 
gion, that 1 might make proper experiments with 
it, I carried it, under my cloak, to feveral coffce- 
houfes, and other places of refort, about this great 
city. At St. James's cofFee-houfe, the liquor 
flood at Moderation i but, at Will's, to my ex- 
treme furprife, it fubfided to the very lowed mark 
of the glafs. At the Grecian, it mounted but 
juft one point higher ; at the Rainbow, it ftiB 
afcended two degrees : Child*s fetched it up to 
Zealy and other adjacent coffee-houfes to Wrath. 

It fell, in the lower half of the glafs, as I went 
further into the city, till, at length, it fettled at 

Moderation ; 
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'ion : where it continued^ all the time I 
)ut the 'Change, as alfo whilft I pafTed by 
k. And here I cannot but take notice, 
rough the whole courfe of my remarks, I 
)ferved my glafs to rife, at the fame time 

(locks did. 
tmplete the experiment, I prevailed upon 

of mine, who works under me in the 
riences, to make a progrefs, with my glafs, 

the whole ifland of Great-Britain; and, 
{ return, to prefent me with a rcgifter of 
rvations. I guefled, before-hand, at the 
)f fevcral places he pafled through, by the 
rs they have had, time out of mind, 
hat facetious divine, Dr. Fuller, fpeaking 
town of Banbury, near a hundred years 
Is us, it was a place famous for cakes and 
hich I find, by my glafs, is true, to this 

to the latter part of his defcription } 

I mud confefs, it is not in the fame re« 

I for cakes, that it was in the time of that 
author ; and thus of other places. In 
have now by me, digefted in an alpha- 

)rder, all the counties, corporations, and 
s, in Great-Britain, with their rcfpeftive 
, as they (land related in my thermometer. 

I I (liall keep to myfelf^ becaufe, I would, 
leans, do any thing that may feem to in-* 
any enfuing elediion. 

)oint of doftrine which I would propagate, 
ny invention, is the fame which was, long 
vanced by that able teacher Horace, out 

of 
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*f 
of whom I have taken my text for this difbourfc 
Wc Hiould be careful not to overfhoot ourfblves, 
in the purfuits even of virtue. Whether Zeal or 
Moderation be the point we aim at, let us keep 
fire out of the one, and froil out of the other. 
But; alas ! the world is too wife to want fuch a 
precaution. The terms, High^cburcby and Lvw- 
tburch^ as commonlj ufed, do no^t fo much de- 
note a principle, as they diftinguiih a party. 
They are like words of battle, that have nodiing 
to do with their original fignification, but are on* 
ly given out to keep a body of men together, and 
to let them know friends from enemies. 

I muft confefs, I have confidered, with feme 
attention, the influence which the opinions of 
thefe great national fe£^ have upon their pra&icc; 
and do look upon it as one of the unaccountable 
things of our times, that multitudes of honcft 
gentlemen, who entirely agree in their lives, (honid 
take it in their heads to differ in their religion. 

I (hall conclude this paper, with an account of 
a conference, which happened between a very ex- 
cellent divine (whofc dodrine was eafy, and, 
formerly, much refpeded) and a lawyer. 

AND behold, a certain lawyer flood up, and 
tempted him, faying, Mafter, what fhall I ' 
do to inherit eternal life ? 

He faid unto him, What is written in the law? 
how readeft thou ? 

And he anfwering, faid. Thou (halt love tlic 
Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and with all 

thy 
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jr foul, and with all thy (tfcngthy and with all 

f mind ; and thy neighbour as thyfelf. 

And he faid unto him. Thou haft anfwered 

;ht : this do, and thou (halt live. 

But he, willing to juftify himfelf, faid unto Jc- 

I, And who is my neighbour? 

And Jefus anfwering, faid, A certain man went 

wn from Jerufakm to Jericho, and fell among 

eves, which ftripped him of his raiment, and 

lunded him^ and departed, leav ing kifn half dead. 

And, by chance, there came down a certain 

left that way ; and, when he faw him, he paff- 

by on the other fide. 

And likewife a Levite, when he was at the 

ice, came and looked on him^ and paffed by on 

e other fide. 

But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 

bere he was : and, when he faw him, he had 

•mpadlon on him. 

And went to him, and bound up his wounds, pour- 

g in oil and wine ; and fet him on his own beaft, 

id brought him to an inn> and took care of him. 

And on the morrow,*- when he departed, he 
K)k out two pence, and gave them to the hoft, 
ad faid unto him. Take care of him ; and what- 
ever thou fpftndeft more, when I come again, I 
'ill repay thee. ^ 

Which, now, of thefe three, thfnkeft thou, waa 
eigbbour unto him that fell among. the thieves? 

And he faid, He that (hewed mercy on him* 
^hen faid Jefus unto him. Go, and do thou like- 
wife. L&ke X. 25 to 38. 

• A D V E R- 
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A D T E il^^T I S E M E N T. 

THERE is now in the prefs, a propofal for 
nificg a fuad towards paying the national 
debt, by the follow isg means. The author would 
hare commiffioners appointed, to fearch all the public 
and prirate libraries, bookfellers (hops, and ware- 
houfes, in this kingdom, for foch books as are of no 
ufe to the ovmer, or to the public, cr/z. all comments 
on the holy fcriptures, whether called fermons, creeds, 
bodies of divinity, tomes of cafuiftry, vindications, 
confuutiont, eflays, anfwers, replies, rejoinders, or 
fur-rejoinders ; together with all other learned trea- 
tifes, and books of divinity, of what denomination 
or clafs foever ; as alfo, all comments on the laws of 
the land ; fuch as reports, law-cafes, decrees, guides 
for attorneys and young clerks ; and, in fine, all the. 
books now in being in this kingdom, (whether of di- 
vinity, law, phylic, metaphyfics, logic, or politics,) 
except the pure test of the holy fcriptures, the naked 
text of the laws, a few books of morality, poetry, mu- 
ficr architecture, agriculture, mathematics, merchan- 
dife, and hi (lory ; the author would have the afore- 
faid ufelefs books carried to the feveral paper-m0l8» 
there to be wrought into white paper ; which, to pre- 
vent damage or complaints, he would have performed 
by the commentators, critics, popular preachers, apo- 
thecaries, learned lawyers, attorneys, folicitors, logi- 
cians, phyficians, almanack-makers, afid others of the 
like wrong turn of mind ; the faid paper to be foMf 
and the produce applied to difcharge the national debt.* 
What (hould remain of the faid debt unfatisfied, might 
be paid by a tax on the falaries or eilates o£ BanAerifCom' 
mon cheats^ ufurerst treafurers^ imb^zzlert of public nuntf% 
general officer s^Jharpersy penjioners^ pick-pockets ^ &c. 

THE 
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THE PREFACE 

T O 

o p e's and Swift's Miscellanies, 
in four volumes I2m0f ^T^l* 

rH E papers that cx)mpofe the firft of thefc 
volumes, were printed about eighteen years 
ro, to which there arc now added two or three 
lall trafts ; and the verfes are transferred into 
le fourth voltfn-ie apart, with the addition of 
ich others as we fincc have written. The ft- 
md and third will confift of feveral fmall'treati- 
s in profe, in which a friend or two is concern- 
i with us. 

Having both of us been extremely ill treated by 
)me bookfellcrs, efpecially one Edmund Curl], 
: was our opinion, that the bed method we could. 
ike for jaftifying ourfelves, would be, to publifli 
whatever loofe papers, in profe and verfe, we 
ia?c formerly written \ not only fuch as have al- 
tady ftolc into the world (very much to our re- 
;ret, and perhaps very little to our credit) but 
ttch as, in any probability, hereafter may run the 
ime fate ; having been obtained from us by the 
mportunity, and divulged by the indifcretion of 
Viends, although reftrained ^by promifes, which 
tw of them arc ever known to obferve, and often 
bifik they make us a compliment in breaking. 

But the confequcnces have been ft ill worfe : we 
ate been entitled, and have had our names prc- 

VoL. n. T ♦ fixed 
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fixed at length, to wliole volumes of mean pro* 
tluftions, equally offenfive to good manners and 
good fenfe, which we never faw nor heard of till 
they appeared in print. 

For ^forgery in fetting a falfe name to a wri- 
ting, which may prejudice another's fortune, the 
law punifhes the offender with the lofs of his ears: 
but has infli£ted no adequate penalty for fuch as 
prejudice another's reputation, in doing the fame 
thing in prints though all and every individual 
book, fo fold under a falfe name, are manifeftljr 
fo many feveral and multiplied forgeries. 

Indeed we hoped, that the good . nature, or at 
lead the good judgement of the world, would 
have cleared us from the imputation of fuch things, 
as had been thus charged upon us by the malice 
of enemies, the want of judgment in friends, the 
unconcern of indifferent perfons, and the confi- 
dent afTertions of bookfellers. 

We are afhamcd to find fo ill a tafle prevail, 
as to make it a neceifary work to do this jufticc 
to ourfelves. It is very podible for any author 
to write below himfelf; either his fubjefi not 
proving fo fruitful, or fitted for him, as he atfirft 
imagined ; or his health, or his humour, or the 
prcfent difpofition of his mind, unqualifying him 
at that junfture : however, if he pofTeiled anf 
dlflinguifhing marks of flile, or peculiarity o{ 
thinking, there would remain, in his leaft foc- 
cefsful writings, fome few tokens, 'whereby per- 
fons of tafle might difcover him. 

But 
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t fince it hath otherwife fallen out, we think 
ave fufRciently paid for our want of pru- 
I ; and determine for the future to be lefs 
[lunicative : or rather, having done with fuch 
ements, we are refolved to give up, what we 
)t fairly difown, to the feverity of critics, 
lalice of perfonal enemies, and the indul- 
; of friends. 

e are forry for the fatire interfperfed in fome 
sfe pieces upon a few people, from whom 
igheft provocations have been received, and 

by their condudi fince, have (hewn, that 
have not yet forgiven us the wrong they did. 
a very unlucky circumftance, to be obliged 
taliate the injuries of fuch authors, whofc 
8 are fo foon forgotten, that we are in dan- 
Iready of appearing the firft aggrefTors. It 

be lamented, that Virgil let pafs a line, 
h told pofterity he had two enemies, called 
18 and Maevius. The wifeft way is, not once 
ime them, but (as the madman advifed the 
leman, who told him he wore a fword to kill 
lemies) to let them alone ^ and they would die of 
yves. And according to this rule, we have 
I throughout all thofe writings, which we 
ned for the prefs : but in thefe, the publica- 
whereof was not owing to our folly, but that 
hers, the omifTion of the names was not in 
power. At the word, we can only give them 
liberty now for fomething, which they have 
any years exercifed for notching, of railing 
T 2 and 
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2z:-i tcnrclisc ^raicii qs. And it is fbme com- 
ii:;r=d^I:Cy that wc haTC not done it all tbir 
wt:";:, i^: xTccdA) pvblicklT to cbara£terize any 
rcrfosa, vi:heo; Uwag ciLpcrimce. Nonumfrma* 
:^r n wi'i&ny is a pxid rule for all writers^ but 
ccirfT fo*- writers of cbaraders \ becaufe it may 
cippcs to tbcic, wlio rent pcufe or cenfure too 
prec:pi:i:elyt a^ i: did to an eminent Engiiih 
poeti who celebrated a Toang nobleman for erec- 
ting Drrden's monnvnent upon a promife^ which 
bis Lordtbip forget, till it was done bj another. 

la regard n> two perfona cmly, we wifhour 
raiilerr, tbcngfa ever fo tender, or refentmenr, 
though erer io juft, had not been indulged. We 
fpcak of Sir John Vanbnrgh, who was a man of 
wit, and honour; and of Mr. Addifon, wbofe 
n3me defenres all rcfpecl from every lover of 
learning. 

Wc cannot deny (and perhaps moft writers of 
our kind have been in the fame circnmftances) 
that in feveral parts of our liveSi and according io 
tie difpoHtions we were in, we have written fome 
things, which we may wifli never to have thougkt 
en. borne fallies of levity ought to be imputed 
to vcurh, (fuppoled in charity, as it was in truth, 
to be the time in which we wrote them 5) others 
to the gaiety of our minds at certain junftufes 
common to all men. The publifhing of thefc, 
which we cannot difown, and without our cod- 
fent, is, I think, a greater injury, than that of a- 
fcribing to us the moft flupid productions, which 
we can wholly deny, 

- This 
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This has been ufiially praftjfed in pther coun- 
tries after a man's deceafe ; which, in a great mea- 
fure, accounts for the manifeft inequality found in 
the works of the bed authors ; the colleflors only 
confideringy that fo many more iheets raife the 
price of the book j and the greater fame a writer 
is in pofieffion of, the more of fuch trafh he may 
bear to have tacked to him. Thus, it is apparent- 
ly the editor's intereft to infert what the author's 
judgment bad reje£led \ and care is always taken 
to interfperfe thefe additions in fuch a manner,, 
that fcarce any book of confequence can be bought 
without purchafing fomething unworthy of the 
author along with it. 

But in our own country, it is ftill worfc : thofc 
very bookfellers, who have fupported thcmfelves 
upon an author's fame while he lived, have done 
their utmoft, after his death, to Icffcn it by fuch 
pra£kices : even a man's laft nvill is not fecbre 
from being expofed in print ; whereby his moft 
particular regards, and even his dying tendernef- 
fes are laid open. It has been humoroufiy faid, 
that fome have fifhed the very jakes for papers 
left there by men of wit : but it is no jeft to af- 
firm, that the cabinets of the fick, and the cloiets 
of the dead, have been broke open and ranfacked 
to publifh our private letters^ and divulge to all 
mankind the moft fecret fentiments and inter- 
eourfe of friendfhip. Nay, thefe fellows are ar- 
rived to that height of impudence, that when an 
wuhpr has publickly difowned a fpurious piece,. 
T 3, they 
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zhtj h^Tf cli^'zud kis own n^me vith him in 
pnnrci aiTcaLcc^cncs ; vfaicfa has been praclifed 
to y.r. CcngrcTC 2cd Mr. Pricir. 

V. e ^e rberefore compcUcdy in lefycdt to truthy 
tc luboiii to a ier| great hardlhip; to own fuck 
f iecci 2«, :o our nncler judgments, we would 
hi.c lurpreiTcd for erer : we are obliged to cxm- 
Ki'r, cha: ifiis whole colledion, in a manner, con- 
fiiu of what we not onW thought unlikely to reack 
the furuie, but unworthy eren of the prefent age; 
not our Itudics, but our follies \ not our works, 
but our idjeneues. 

&}me cOiT.ioit, howerer, it is, that all of them 
arc innocent, and moll of them, flight as they 
are, had yet a mora! tendency, either to foften 
the virulence of parties againft each other, or te 
laugh out of countenance fome vice or foUy of the 
time ; or to djicredit the impofitions of quacks, 
and falfe pretenders to fcience, or to humble the 
arrogance of the ili-natcred and envious ; in a 
word, to leiTen the ia2/;/Vj, and promote the good* 
humour of mankind. 

Such as they are, we muft in truth confei% 
they are ours^ and others (hould in juftice be- 
lieve, they ^e all that are ours. If any thing 
elfe has been printed, in which we really bad any 
hand, it is cither intolerably imperfedi, or loaded 
witli fpurious additions; fometimes even within- 
fcrtions of mens names, which we never meant, 
and for whom we have an efteem and refpe<3. 
Even thofc pieces,^ in which we are leaft injured. 
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ave never before been printed from the true co- 
les, or with any tolerable decree of correftnefs. 
iTe declare^ that this colleftion contains every 
ece, which in the idled humour we have writ- 
n ^ not only fuch as came under our review or 
irredion, but many others, which, however un- 
iifhed, are not now in our power to fupprefs. 
rhatfoever was in our own poffeflion at the pub- 
hing hereof, or of which no copy was gone a- 
oad, we have actually deftroyed, to prevent all 
>ffibility of the like treatment. 
The volumes likewife will contain all the pa- 
irs, wherein we have cafually had any (hare 'y 
irticularly thofe written in conjunftion with our 
iends. Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Gay -, and laftly, 
1 of this fort compofed fingly by cither of thofe 
ands. The reader is therefore defired to do the 
me juftice to thefe our friends, as to us ; and to 
e aflured, that all the things^ called our mifcella^ 
ieSf (except the works of Alexander Pope, pub- 
flied by B. Lintot, in quarto znd folioy in 1717; 
iiofe, of Mr. Gay, by J. Tonfon, in quarto^ in 
720 5 and as many of thefe mifcellanies as have 
iccn formerly printed by Benj. Tooke) are abfo- 
ately fpurious, and, without our confent, impofed 
ipon the public. 

Twickenham, Jonath. Swift. 

May 27, 1727. Alex. Pope. 
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Dede manus ; et^ ft falja eji^ accittgere contr 

Lu 

Written in the year 1701. 

CHAP. I. 

IT is agreed, that in all government t 
an abfolute unlimited power, which na 
and originally fecms to be placed in the 
body, wherever the executive part of 
This holds in the body natural 5 for, when 

* This difcourfe is a kind of remondrance in behalf 
William and his friends, agaiiid the proceedings of the 
Gommom ; «id was puhiifhed dor4ng the recefs of pari! 
the fummer of 1 701, with a view to engage them i 
meaiures when they fhould meet again » 

At this time, Lewis XIV. was making large ftrides t< 
niverfal monarchy ; plots were carrying on at St. Germ 
Dutch had acknowledged the duke of Anjou as king 
and King William was made extremely uncafy, by the 
with which many of his miaiftcrs and chief favourites 
ioed by the Commons. The King, to appeafc their re: 
Wd made ioDcral changes in his miniftry, and removed 
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place the beginning of mo|ion^ whether from the 
^ head, or the heart, or the animal fpirits in gene- 
ral, the body moves and afts by a con fen t of all 
its parts. This unlimited power, placed funda- 
mentaHy in the body of a people, is what the bcft 
hgiflators of all ages have endeavoured, in their 
feveral fchemes or inftitutions of government, to 
(Icpofite in fuch hands as would preferve the people 
from rapine and opprcflion within, as well as vio- 
lence from without. Moft of them fcem to agree 
in this, that it was a truft too great to be com- 
mitted to any one man or aflembly, and thcre- 
fcrc they left the right ftill in the whole body ; 
but the adminiftration, or executive part, in the 
hands of the one^ thtfewy or the maf^y^ into which 
three powers, all independent bodies of men> 

fcem 

bis moft faithful ienrants from places of the higheft trnd and 
ilputy. This expedient^ hovrevcr, had proved ineiFe£b3al» and the 
Conmoas perilled in their oppofition ; they began by impeach* 
ing William Bcndnk, Earl of Portland, groom <rf the ftole ; and 
proceeded to the impeachment of John Somers, Baron Somers of 
Bveflttm, firil brd-keeper, afterwards brd chancellor ; Edward 
Knflely Earl of Orford, lord treafurer of the navy, and one of 
tin lords commiiGoners of the admiralty ; and Charles Montague, 
Earl of Halifax, one of the commiflioners of the treafury, and 
afterwards chancellor of the exchequer. Its general purport is, to 
top the warmth of the commons, by (hewing, that the mea- 
fctcsthey purfucd, had a direft tendiency to bring on the tyranny, 
•lach they profeflcd to oppofe; and the particular cafes of the 
ttp«achcd lords arc paralleled in Athenian charafters. Ha-wkef, 
This whole treatifc is full of hiftorical knowledge, and cxcel- 
KDt reflections. It is not mixed with any improper Tallies of 
*it, or any light airs of humour ; and, in point of ftylc and 
Rarning, is equal, if not fuperior, to any of Swift's political 
^ks, Orrery, 
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feem naturally to divide ; for, by all I have read 
of thofe innumerable and petty commonwealtba 
in Italy, Greece, and Sicily, as well as the great 
ones of Carthage and Rome, it feems to me, that 
a free people met together, whether by compaH, 
or family 'government J as foon as they fall into any 
a£ts of civil fociety, do of themfelves divide into 
three powers. The firft is that of fome one emi- 
nent fpirit, v^ho, having (ignalized his valour 
and fortune in defence of his country, or, by the 
praftice of popular arts at home, comes to have 
great influence on the people, to grow their lead- 
er in warlike expeditions, and to prefide, after a 
fort, in their civil affemblies ; and this is ground- 
ed upon the principles of nature and common rca- 
fon, which, in all difficulties or dangers, where 
prudence or courage is required, do rather incite 
us to fly for counfel or affiftance to a fingle per- 
fon, than a multitude. The fecond natural divi- 
fion of power, is of fuch men, who have acquired 
large pofTeffions, and confequently dependencies, 
or defcend from anceftors who have left them 
great inheritances, together with an hcrediury 
authority. Thefc eafily uniting in thoughts and 
opinions, and afting in concert, begin to enter 
upon meafures for fecuring their properties, which 
are beft upheld by preparing againft invafions 
from abroad, and maintaining peace at home) 
this commences a great council or fenate of no- 
bles, for the weighty affairs of the nation. The 
laft divifion is of the mafs or body of the people, 
whofe part of power is great and indifputable, 

. when- 
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wlienever they can unite either colle£Hvely, or by 
deputation, to exert it. Now, the three forms of 
government, fo generally known in the fchools, 
differ only by the civil adminiftration being pla- 
ced in the hands of one, or fometimes two, (as in 
Sparta) who were called Kings ; or in a fen ate, 
who were called the Nobles ; or in the people col-* 
leftivc or reprefentative, who may be called the 
Commons. Each of thefe had frequently the exe- 
cutive power in Greece, and fometimes in Rome : 
but the power, in the laft refort, was always meant 
by legiflators to be held in balance among all 
three. And it will be an eternal rule in politics, 
among every free people, that there is a balance 
of power to be carefully held by every (late with- 
in itfelf, as well as among feveral ftates with each 
other. 

The true meaning of a balance of power, ei- 
ther without or within a ftate, is beft conceived, 
by confidering . what the nature of a balance is. 
It fuppofes three things : Firft, the part which is 
held, together with the hand that holds it 5 and 
then the two fcales, with whatever is weighed 
therein. Now, confider feveral ftates in a neigh- 
bourhood •, in order to preferve peace between 
thefe ftates, it is neceffary they ftiould be formed 
into a balance, whereof one or more are to be 
direftors, who are to divide the reft into equal 
fcales, and, upon occafion, remove from one into 
the other, or elfe fall with their own weight into 
the lighteft 5 fo in a ftate within itfelf, the ba- 
lance muft be held by a third hand, who is to 

deal 
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deal the remaining power with the utmoft cxaS- 
nefs into the fevcral fcales. Now, it is not nc- 
cefTaryy that the power ihould be equally divided 
between thefe three; for the balance may beheld 
by the weakcft, who, by his addrefs and coqdud) 
removing from cither fcale, and adding of his 
ovrHf may keep the fcales duly poifed. Such was 
that of the two kings of Sparta, the confular 
power in Rome, that of the kings of Media be- 
fore the reign of Cyrus, as rcprefented by Xeno- 
phon, and that of the feveral limited ftates in the 
Gothic inftitution. 

When the balance is broken, whether by the 
negligence, folly, or weaknefs of the hand that 
held it, or by mighty weights fallen into either 
fcale, the power will never continue long in equal 
divifion between the two remaining parties, but, 
till the balance is fixed anew, will run entirely 
into one. This gives the trueft account of what 
is underftood in the moll ancient and approved 
Greek authors by the word tyranny^ which is not 
meant for the feizing of the uncontrolled or ab- 
folute power into the hands of a fmgle perfon, 
(as many fuperficial men have grofly miftakcD,) 
but for the breaking of the balance by whatever 
Jiand, and leaving the power wholly in one fcalc^ 
for tyranfty and ufurpatton in a ftate, are by no 
means confined to any number, as might eafily 
appear from examples enow j and, becaufe the 
point is material, I- fhall cite a few to prove it. 
The Romans, * having fent to Athens, and the 

Greek 

• Dionyf. Hal lib. sio. 
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Greek cities of Italy, for the copies of the heft 
laws, chofc ten legiflators to put them into form ; 
and, during the exercife of their office, fufpended 
the coiifular power, leaving the adminiflration of 
affairs in their hands. Thefe very men, though 
chofen for fuch a work, as the digefting a body of 
laws for the government of a free ftate, did im- 
mediately ufurp arbitrary power; ran into all the 
forms of it, had their guards and fpies, after the 
pradlice of the tyrants of thofe ages, afFedted 
kingly ftate, deftroyed the nobles, and opprefled 
the people ; one of them proceeding fo far, as to 
endeavour to force a lady of great virtue : the 
very crime, which gave occafion to the expulfion 
of the regal pow^r but fixty years before, as this 
attempt did to that of the Decemviri. 

TheEphori in Sparta, were at firft only certain 
perfons deputed by the kings to ju'dge in civil 
matters, . while rLey were employed in the war/. 
Thefe men, at feveral times, ufurped the abfolute 
authority, and were as cruel tyrants, as any in 
their age. 

Soon * after the unfortunate expedition into 
Sicily, the Athenians chofe four hundred men 
for adminiftration of affairs, who became a body. 
of tyrants, and were called, in the language of 
thofe ages, an oligarchy j or tyranny of the feiv^ 
imder which hateful denomination they were foon 
after depofed in great rage by the people. 

When t Athens was fubdued by Lyfander, he 

appointed thirty men tor the adminiftration of 

Vol. II. U that 

• Thucyd. lib. 8. ; . f Xenoi>h. de Rebus Gxaw.Ub. «. 
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that'city, who imxncdiateljr fell into the ranked 
tyranny: but this was not all ; for, conceiving 
their power not founded on a hajis large enough, 
they admitted three thoufand into a fhare of the 
government ; and thus fortified, becamie the cru- 
cHcft- tyranny upon record. They murdered^ in 
eold bloodi great numbers of the beft men, with- 
out any provocation, from the mere luiV of cru- 
elty, Hke Nero or Caligula. This was fuch a 
number of tyrants together, as amounted to near 
a third part of the whole city ; for Xenophon 
tells us, * that the city contained about ten thou- 
fand houfes ; and, allowing one man to every 
houfe, who could have any fliarc in 'tbe govern- 
ment, (the reft confifting of women, children, 
and fervants) and making other obvious abate- 
ments, thefe tyrants, if they had been careful to 
adhere together, might have been a majority even 
cS the t)eople collcdive. 

In the time of the fecond Punic war, f the ba- 
lance of power in Carthage was got on the fide 
of the people, and this to a degree, that fome au- 
thors reckon the government to have been then 
among them a Aominatto plebis^ . or tyranny (f thf 
commons; which it fecms they were at all times 
apt to fall into, and was at laft among the eav^ 
that ruined their Rate : and the frequent murders 
of their generals, which, Diodorus X tells us, was 
grown to an eftabliihed cuftom among them, may 
be another inftance, that tyranny is not confined 
to numbers. 

Ilhall 

♦ McfflOfab. lib. 3- t Polyb. Frag. lib. 6. f-Lib. %o. 
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I fhali Jinention but one example more, among 
^leat niioiber that might be produced ; it is re- 
ited by the author laft cited. * The orators of 
be people at Argos (whether you will ftyle them, 
1 modern phrafe, great ffeakers of the hwfi^ or 
nly, in general, rcprefentatives of the peopk col- 
i£live) ftirred up the commons againft the no^ 
ies, of whom 1600 were murdered at once^ 
nd at laft, the orators themfekes, bccanfe they 
sft off their accofations, or, to fpeak intdligibly, 
ecauie they xuit&dresv their impeachments ; hay* 
igf it feems, caiicd a fpirit they were not able to 
ly. And this lafl circumftance, as cafes have 
ileiy ftood^ .may;perbaps be wDrtb noticin^f. 

JProm what bath been already advanced, £are« 
il .Gonclufions may he drawn : 

ly?. That a mixed government^ partaking of 
le known forms receivsd in the fchool8„t6 by.no 
leans of 'Gothic invention, but hath place in Hfit- 
ire and reafon 1 feems ivery well to agree with 
le fentimcnts of moft legiflators, and to have 
ten followed in moft ftates, whether they bave 
ppearcd under the name of monarchies, ariflo- 
racies, or democracies : for, not to mention the 
nrcral republics of this compoiition in Gaul and 
Jcrmany, defcribed by Caeiar and Tacitus, Poly- 
ius tells us, the beft government is that which 
Mififts of three forms, regtfo^ optimatiumy et pO" 
u/i imperio; f which may be faiily tranilated, the 
ling^ LordSf and Commons. Such was that of 
parta, in its primitive inftitution by Lycurgus ; 
U 2 who, 

• Polyb. Frag. Ub. 15. f. Lib. 6, 
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whoy obferving the corruptions and depravattons 
to which every of thcfc was fubjedl, compounded 
his fcheme out of all ; fo that it was made up of 
regesyfeniores^ et populus* Such alfo was the ftate 
of Rome under its confuls : and the author tells 
us^ that the Romans fell upon this model purely 
by chance, (which I take to have been nature 
and common reafon) but the Spartans by thought 
and defign. And fuch at Carthage was the fum' 
fna reipublicay • or power in the laft retort ; for 
they had their kings called fuffetes^ and a fenate 
which had the power of nobles y and the people 
had a (liare eflabliflied too. 

^dlyy It will follow, that thofe reafoners, who 
employ fo much of their zeal, their wit, and 
their leifurc, for ihe upholding the balance of 
power in Chriftendom, at the fame time that, by 
their pradlices, they are endeavouring to deftroy 
it at home, are not fuch mighty patriots, or fo 
much in the true intereft of their country, as 
they would affe£i: to be thought; but fecm to be 
employed like a man, who pulls down with his 
right hand, what he has been building with his 
left. 

3<//;f, This makes appear the error of thofe 
who think it an uncontrollable maxim, that 
power is always fafcr lodged in many hands, 
than in one : for, if thefe many hands be made 
up only from one of the three divifions before 
mentioned, it is plain, from thofe examples al- 
ready produced,, and eafy to be paralleled in o- 

ther 

• Polyb. Frag, lib. 6. 
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ther ages and countries, that they are as capable 
of enflaving the nation, and of afting all manner 
of tyranny and opprefTion, as it is poflible for a 
fingle perfon to be, though we fhould fuppofc 
their number not only to be of four or five hun- 
dred, but above three thoufand. 

Agaifiy It is manifeft, from what has been faid, 
that, in order to preferve the balance in a mixed 
ftate, the limits of power depofited with each 
party, ought to be afcertained, and generally 
known. The defeft of this is the caufe that 
introduces thofe ftrugglings in a ftate about pre* 
rogative and liberty^ about encroachments of the 
few upon the rights of the many^ and of the many 
upon the privileges of the fewy which ever did,, 
and ever will conclude in a tyranny ; firfl, either 
of lYicfenvy or the manyy but at laft infallibly of a 
fingle perfon : for, whichever of the three divi- 
fions in a ftate is upon the fcramble for more 
power than its own, (as one or other of them 
generally is) unlefs due care be taken by the o- 
ther two, upon every new queftion that arifes» 
they will be fure to decide in favour of them- 
felves, talk much of inherent right \ they will 
nourilh up a dormant power, and referve privi- 
leges i« /^-Z/^, to exert upon occafions, to fcrve 
expedients, and to urge upon neceflitiesj they 
will make large demands, and fcanty conceflions„ 
ever coming off confiderabie gainers ; thus, at 
length, the balance is broke, and tyranny let in 5:. 
from which door of the three, it matters not> 
To pretend to a declarative right, upon any oc- 
U J caiLoa 
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cafion whatfoever, is little lefs than to make ufe 
of the whole power 5 that is, to declare an opi- 
laion to be law, which has always been conteftedi 
or, perhaps, never darted at all, before fuch an 
incident brought it on the ftage. Not to con- 
fent to the enaftiog of fuch a law, which has no 
view befides the general good« unlefs another law 
fliall at the fame time pafs, with no other view 
but that of advancing the power of one party a- 
lone ; what is this, but to claim a poGtive vpice^ 
as well as a negative ? To pretend, that great 
changes* and alienations of property havecreat- 
ed new and great dependencies, and oonfequent- 
iy new additions of power, as fomc reafeners 
have doncy is a moft dangerous tenet. If domi- 
nion muft follow property, let it follow in the 
fame place; for, change in property, through 
the bulk of a nation, makes flow marches, and 
its due power always attends it. To conclude, 
that, whatever attempt is begun by an aflembly, 
ought to be purfued to the «nd, without regard 
to the greateft incidents that may happen to al« 
ter the cafe ; to count it mean, and below the 
dignity of a houfej to quit a profccution ) to re- 
folve upon a conclufion, before it is poffible to 
be apprifed of the premifes : to a£i thus, I fay^ 
is to affeft not only abfolule power, but infallibili- 

<J 

* This reems to allude to a pradice of the houic of Commonli 
called Tacking : when they fufpefted that a favourite bill wouU 
be rejeftcd, they tacked it to a money-bill ; and, as it was not 
poffible to proceed without the fupply, and as it became neccf- 
iary to reject or receive both the bilb thus tacked togethcri this 
cxpedieiit perfe^y anfwered its puipoie. Hawkef, 
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ty too. Yet, fuch unaccountable proceedings as. 
tbefcy have popular aflemblies engaged in, for want 
of fixing the due limits of power znA privilege. 

Great changes' may, indeed, be made in a go- 
^Hemmeot, yet the form continue, and the ba- 
lance be held : but large intervals of time mud 
pafs between every fuch innovation, enough to 
melt down and make it of a piece with the con- 
ftitution. Such, we are told, were the proceed- 
ings of Solon, when he modelled anew the A«- 
Itheoian commonwealth \ and what con vul (ions 
ifi our own, as well as other dates, have beea 
bred by a negleft of this rule, is freft and noto- 
rious enough : k is too foon, in all confcience, to 
rq>eat this error again. 

Having jQiewn, that there is a natural balance 
of power in all free dates, and how it hath beea 
divided, fometimes by the people themfelves, as 
in Eome, at others by the inditutions of the le- 
giflators, as in the feveral dates of Greece and 
k>ici}y ; the next thing is, to examine, what me- 
thods have been taken to break or overthrow 
this balance, which every one of the three par- 
ties bath continually endeavoured, as opportu-o 
nitics have fervedj as might appear from the 
Tories of mod ages and countries : for abfolute 
power, in a particular date, is of the fame nature 
with univerfal monarchy in feveral dates adjoin- 
ing to each other. So endlefs and exorbitant 
arc the defires of mai, whether confidered in their 
perfons or their dates, that they will grafp at all, 
^ can form no fcheoie of perfe^ happineis with 

lefs. 
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lefs. Ever fincc men have been united into gi 
%'ernnnents, the hopes and endeavours after ar 
verfal monarchy, have been bandied among thct 
from the reign of Ninus to this of the M( 
Chriflian King ; in which purfuits, commo 
wealths have had their fliare, as well as m 
narchs : fo the Athenians, the Spartans, t 
Thebans, and the Achaians, did feveral tiir 
aim at the univerfal monarchy of Greece ; fo t 
commonwealths of Carthage and Rome afFe£l 
the univerfal monarchy of the then kno^ 
world. In like manner, hath abfolute power be 
purfued by the feveral parties of each particu 
llatc 5 wherein fingle perfons have met with m 
fuccefe, though the endeavours of the fe'w a 
the manj have been frequent enough ; yet, bei 
neicher fo uniform in their defigns, nor fo dir< 
in their views, they neither could manage i 
maintain the power they had got ; but were e^ 
deceived by the popularity and ambition of foi 
fingle perfon. So that it will be always a wro 
ftep in policy, for the Nobles or Commons 
carry their endeavours after power fo far, as 
overthrow the balance ; and it would be enou 
to damp their warmth in fucK purfuits, if th 
could once rcfledi, that, in fuch a courfe, th 
will be fure to run upon the very rock that th 
meant to avoid 5 which, I fuppofe, they won 
have us think, i» the tyranny of a fingle perfon 
Many examples might be produced, of the c 
deavours of each of thefc three rivals after abl 
lute powcr.i but I Ihall fuit my difeourfe to tl 

tin 
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time I am writing in, and relate only fuch di£- 
fenfions in Greece and Rome, between the Nobles 
and Commons, with the confequences of them, 
wherein the latter were the aggreflbrs. 

I (hall begin with Greece, where my obferva- 
tions (hail be confined to Athens, though feveral 
inftances might be brought from other ftates 
thereof. 

CHAP. 11. 

Of the dtjfenftons in Athens, between the k^ and 
the many. 

THESEUS is the firft, who is recorded, with 
any appearance of truth, to have brought 
the Grecians from a barbarous manner of life, a- 
mong fcattered villages, into cities ; and to have 
eftablifhed the papular flate in Athens, afiigning 
to himfelf the guardianihip of the laws, and chief 
command in wan He was forced, after fome 
time, to leave the Athenians to their own mea- 
&res, upon account of their feditious temper, 
which ever continued with them, till the final 
diflblution of their government by the Romans, 
h fieems, the country about Attica was the moft 
Wen of any in Greece s ^through which means 
it happened, that the natives were never expelled 
by the fury of invaders, (who thought ■ it not 
Worth a conqucft) but continued always Abori- 
gines 5 and therefore, retained, through all revolu- 
tions, a tindlure of that turbulent fpirit, where- 
with their government began. This inftitution 

of 
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of ThefeiM, appears to have been rather a So 
mixed monarchy, than a popular ftate, and 
aught we know, might continue fe durinj 
feries of kings till the death of Codrus. ] 
this lail prince, Solon wa6 faid to be defcen 
who, finding the people engaged in two vi 
factions of the poor and the rich, and in 
confufion thereupon ; refuting the mona 
which was offered him, chofe rather to ca( 
government after another model, wherei 
made due proviCons for fettling the balan 
power, chufing a Senate of four hundred j 
difpofing the magiflracies and ofiBces acco 
to mens eflates ; leaving to the multitude 
votes in deAing» and the power of }ndgin) 
tain procefies by i4>peal. This council of 
hundred was chofen, one hundred out of 
tribe, and feems to have been a body reprefen 
of the people, though the people colle&iv 
ierved a fliare of power to theoifekes. It 
.point of hiftory perplexed enough ; but 
much is certain, that the balance of powei 
provided for ; elfe Pififlratus, called by ai 
the tyrant of Athens, could never .have gov 
fo peaceably as he did, without changing a 
Solon's laws« * Xhefe feveral powers, to| 
with that of the arcion or chief .magiilratc, 
up the form of government in Athens, at 
time it began to appear upon the fcene of a 
and ftory. 

The firfl great man bred up under this in 

• Hcrodpt. lib. i. 
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vtrasMiltiades^wbo'lived about trineiy yeats> 
Solon, and iv reckoned to hav<e. been the firflr 

captain, not only of Athens, but of all 
:e. From the time of Mihiades* to that- of 
on, who is: looked upon as the laft famous 
ai of Athens,, are about igo yearr: after 
I, they wero fubdued and in&ilted by. MtX'^ 
'b captama, and continued,^ under feveral re- 
ions, a fmall truckling date, of no name or 
&tion,. till they fell, with the reft of Greece, 
r the power of the Romans, 
rring this period from Miltiades to Fhodon, 
1 trace the conduct of the Athenians with 
on to their diflenGons between the people 
bme of their generals ; who, at that time, by 
power and credit in the army, in a warlike 
lonwealth, and often fupported by each o- 

were, with the magiftrates and other civil 
rs, a fort of counterpoife to the power of the 
!e, who, fince the death of Solon, had al- 
*■ made great encroachments- What thdc 
ifions were, how founded, and what the 
iquences of them, I (hall briefly and impar- 
f relate. 

nuft here premife, that the Nobles in A- 
j, were not at this time a corporate affembly, 
[ can gather ; therefore, the refentments of 
;i)mmons were ufually turned againft parti- 

perfons, and by way of articles of impeach* 
:. Whereas, the Commons in Rome, and 
: other ftates, as will appear in a proper 
;, though: they followed this method upon 

occafion^ 
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occafion, yet generally purfued the enlar 
of their power^ by more fet quarrels of on 
aflembly againft another. However, the 
of pardcular impeachments being not lim 
former ages, any more than that of 
ftruggles and diflenfions between fixed a0 
of Nobles and Commons, and the ruin of 
having been owing to the former, as 
Rome was to the latter, I (hall treat on h 
prefly} that thofe dates, who are conce 
either (if at leaft there be any fuch now 
world) may, by obferving the means an< 
of former diffenfions, learn whether the 
are alike in theirs ^ and if they find then 
fo, may confider whether they ought not j 
apprehend the fame efFefts. 

To fpeak of every particular pcrfon imj 
by the Commons of Athens, within the < 
defigned, would introduce the hiftory of 
every great man they had among them : 
therefore take notice only of fix, who, li 
that period of time when Athens was 
height of its glory, as indeed it could noi 
therwife, while fuch hands were at the 
though impetiched for high crimes and tnij 
orSf fuch as bribery ^ arbitrary proceedings^ i 
ing or embezzling public funds ^ ill conduB 
and the like, were honoured and lame: 
their country, as the prefervers of it, ar 
had the veneration of all ages fince paid j 
their memories. 

Miltiades was one of the Athenian i 
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igainft the Pcrfian power, and the famous vic- 
01 y at Marathon was chiefly owing to his valour 
md conduft. Being fent, fome time after, to re- 
iuce the ifland Paros, he millook a great fire at 
I diftance for tlie fleet, and being no ways a 
natch for them, fet fail for Athens ; at hi$ arri- 
val, he was impenched by the Commons for - trea- 
:hery, though not able to appear by r6afon of his 
grounds, fined 30,000 crowns, and died in prifon. 
Though the confequences of this proceeding, up-* 
>n the affairs of Athens, were no other than the 
mtimely lofs of fa great a4id good a man, yet I 
t)uld not forbear relating it._ 

Their next great man was Ariftides. * Be- 
ides the mighty fervice he had done his country 
n the wars, he was a perfon of the ftriftefl: juf- 
ice, and beil acquainted with the laws, as^ell 
18 forms of their government, fo that he was in 
I manner Chancellor of Athens. This man, up- 
>n a flight and falfc accufation, of favoufitjg arbi* 
^ary power, was banifhed by ojlracifm ; which, 
rendered into modern Englifh, would fignify, 
that they voted, he Jljould be removed from their 
f>rejence and council for ever. But, however, they 
had the wit to recal him, and to that aftion owed 
the prefervatibn of their (late, by his future fer- 
vices. For it muft be ftill confefled in behalf of 
the Athenian people, that they never conceived 
themfelves perfe£Hy infallible, nor arrived to the 
heights of modern ajjemblies, to make cbjfinacy 

Vol. II. X confirm 

* Lord Somers. He was the general patron of the literati^ 
and the particular friend of Dr. Swift. Orrery, 
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confirxsi whst fu-^den heat and iemeritj bcgan< 
They thought it not bdow the dignity of an af- 
fembW, to endeavour at correcling an ill ftcpj at 
lead to repent, though it often fell out too late. 

Thcmiftoclcs + was at firft a Commoner him- 
fclf : it vas he that raifcd the Athenians to get 
their greatncfs at fca, which he thought to be the 
true and conflant intercft of that commonwealth *, 
and the famous naval vidory over the Perfians, 
at Salamis, was owing to his conduct. It feems 
the people obferved fomewhat of haughtinefs in 
his temper and behaviour, and therefore banifli- 
ed him for five years ; but, finding fome flight' 
matter of accufation againfl him, they fent to 
feize his per (on, and he hardly efcaped to the 
Perfian court ; from whence, if the love of his 
country had not furmounted its bafe ingratitude 
to him, he had many invitations to return at the 
head of the Perfian fleet, and take a terrible re- 
venge : but he rather chofe a voluntary death. 

The people of Athens impeached Pericles, * 

, " for 

f Earl of Orford. He had been confidered in a mannoras 
Lord High Admiral, the whole affairs of the navy having been 
committed to his charge. Orrery, 

* Lord Halifax. He had a fine genhis for poetry; andliad 
employed his more youthful part of life in that fdence. He 
was diftinguiflicd by the name of Moiife Montague, having ridn 
culed, jointly with Mat. Prior, Mr. Dryden's famous poem of 
the ilind and Panther. The parody is drawn from Horace's fa- 
LJc of the city moufc and country moufc. . But afterwards, W 
on Mr. Montague's promotion to the Chancellorlhip of the tf 
chequer, Prior, with a good-humoured indignation at fccing Ws 
Ccicnd preferred, and himfcif ne^U^ted, concludes an epifl^> 

written 
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for mtf applying the public revenues to his own pri* 
vate ufe. He had been a perfon of great deferv- 
ings from the republic, was an admirable fpeaker^ 
and very popular. His accompts nvere confufedy and 
he. could fiot then^give them up ; therefore, merely 
to divert that difficulty, and the confeqiiences of 
it, he was forced to engage his country in the 
Peloponnedan war, the longeft that ever was 
known in Greece, and which ended in the utter 
ruin of Athens. 

The fame people, having refolved to fubdue 
Sicily, fent a mighty fleet under the command of 
Nicias, Lyfiraachus, and Alcibiades; the two 
former, perfons of age and experience ; the laft, 
a young man of noble birth, excellent education, 
and a plentiful fortune. A little before the fleet 
fet fail, it feems, one night, the ftone images of 
Mercury, placed in feveral parts of the city, were 
all pared in the face : this aftion the Athenians 
interpreted for a defign of deftroying the popu- 
lar ftate J and Alcibiadcs, haying been formerly 
noted for the like frolicks and excurfions, was 
immediately accufed of this. He, whether con- 
fcious of his innocence, or afTured of the fecrecy, 
oflFered to come to his trial, before he went to 
his command ; this the Athenians refufed. But 
as foon as he was got to Sicily, they fent for him 
back, defigning to take the advantage, and pro- 
X a fecute 

written in the year 169S, to Fleetwood Shepherd, Efq; witii 
thcfe three lines : 

My friend Charles Montage's prcfcrr'd, 

Kor would I have, it long obienr*(i, 

That one mQuft eats \yhilc t'otber*s ftiirT*d. Orrtiy* 
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fecute him in the abfence of his friends, and of 
the army, where he was very powerful. It 
feems, he underftood the refentmcnts of a popu- 
lar afiembly too well, to truft them ; and there- 
fore, inftead of returning, efcapcd to Sparta; 
where his defires of revenge prevailing over his 
love to his country, he became its greatcft enc^ 
my. Meanwhile, the Athenians before Sicilj) 
by the death of one commander, and the fupcr- 
ftition, wcaknefs, and perfe£l ill conduA of the 
other, were utterly deftroyed, the whole fleet ta- 
ken, and a miferable flaughter made of the armyi 
whereof hardly one ever returned. Some time 
after this, Alcibiades was recalled upon bis own 
conditions, by the neceffities of the people, and 
made Chief Commander at fea and land ; but hi« 
liieutenant engaging againft his pofitive ordersi 
tind being beaten by Lyfander, AlcilModes was a- 
giiin diigraccd, and b.iniflied. However, the A* 
thonians having loft all ftrength and heart, finoc 
their misfortune at Sicily, and now deprived of 
the only pcrfon that was able to recover their 
IciTcs, repent of their raflinefs, and endeavour in 
vain for his reftoration; the Perfian Lieutenant, 
to whofe proteaion he fle^, making him a facri- 
fice to the refentments of Lyfander, the general 
of the Lacedemonians, who now reduces all the 
dominions of the Athenians, takes the city, raze« 
thefr walls, ruins their works, and changes the 
form of their government ; which, though again 
reilored for fome time by Thrafybulus (as their 
walls were rebuilt by Conon) yet hcr« we rouft 

date 
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late the fall of the Athenian greatnefs $ the do« 
lunion and chief power in Greece, from that pe« 
Jod to the time of Alexander the Great, which 
ras about fifty years, being divided between the 
Spartans and Thebans; though Philip, Alex- 
Oder's father (the moji Chrifiian King of that age) 
ad indeed, ibrae time before, begun to break in 
pon the republics of Greece, by conqueft or 
iberj: particularly, dealing large money among 
me popular orators^ l]||f which her brought many 
f them^ as the term of art was then, to Philip- 
ze. 

In the time of Alexander and his captains, the 
tbenians were offered an opportunity of reco- 
:ring their liberty, and being reftored to their 
•rmer date \ but the wife turn they thought to 
ye the matter, was by an impeachment and ia- 
ifice of the author, to hinder the fuccefs. For^ 
ter the deftru^on of Thebes by Alexander, 
lis Prince, defigning the conqueft of Athens, 
as prevented by Phocion * the Athenian Gene- 
i], then Ambafiador from that ftate ; who, by 
is great wifdom and (kill at negociations, di- 
sced Alexander from his defign, and reftored 
le Athenians to his favour. The very fame 
iccefs he had with Antipater after Alexander's 
eath, at which time the government was new 
^ulated by Solon's laws : but Polyperchon, in 
ttred to Phocion, having, by order of the young 
Ling, whofe governor he was, reftored thofe 
rfaom Phocion had baniihed, the plot fucceeded. 
X 3 Phocion 

* The Eari of PbrtUuid. (fnerf* ' 
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T'locfcc w^ hx:^d br popular orators, and pat 

'.": -r "»■*? i-r EMt po-arcrful commonwealth of 
ii v.V-;c;rcj, i-^ST ^rtii deccncracies from the in- 
fi :ir?:^ rf ^c.::2, cnerir detlroyed by that raft, 
;*ril*: i*, i=-i ircocdisc humour of the people, 
w^rxl^: «ri5 -iT-r unsaed to fee a general either 
rr^^jr^-zj- cr -.-rrTrrv-i;.^^ .* fucb ill judges, as well 
is rririr,3ir5s r it^ >. ^i.>r .rVfli^/rVx been, of thofe 

N.--*** :'-^ c:rcs:T:::.'.ncc which makes thefc ex- 
anr'rj r: n-.r-; ir-pcrxince, is, that this very 
jv^'^-^r «^:" :>; ?«*?"^ i?» Athens, claimed fo'confi- 
iVrfilr lor a-^ ^bfr-^-rt rs^hty and infifted on a« 
iSe : r^S:: '^"S -f.^T-Vpf rf ai ^thinian horn^ wa« 
eVf r?.-<c.": cricrtocrimcKt imaginable, and the 
trrrSri': •:?C(:rr.iTacv iVom the form that Solon left 
t'^cr.-:. In i>:cr:, ihcir gOTemment was grown in- 
*;> a flV*»f>.::^-' tksis^ ox tyrjm^ efthtpespUy tvho^ 
^r degree*. hj.l broke and overthrown the b*- 
jancc, which that legiflator had very well fixed 
and prorided for. This appears not only from 
what has been already faid of that lawgiver, but 
tr.ore manifcilly from a paflage in Diodorus ; who 
tells us, * That AnUpaUry one of Alexandef^s ctf' 
tains ^ ahr^^^ittd the popular government {in Athens j) 
end refiorfd the power of fiiffrages and magh 
Jrracy^ to fuch only as ncere nmrth tnvo thoufatid 
drachmas : by nchich meansy fays be, that repuUk 
came to he [again'] admini^ered by the lanvs of Solon* 
By this quotation, it is manifeft^ that great au- 
thor 

• Lib. 18. 
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thor looked upon Solon^s inftitution, and a[ popa- 
lar government, to be two different things. And 
as for this reftoration by Antipater, it had nei- 
ther confequence nor continuance worth obfervin^. 
I might eafily produce many more examples ; 
but thefe arc fufficient : and it may be worth the 
reader's time, to refleft a little on the merits of 
the caufe, as well as of the men who had been 
thus dealt with by their country. . I fliall direft 
him no further, than by repeating, that Ariftides 
was the moft renowned by the people themfelves, 
for his exa£k juftice and knowledge in the lawy 
that Themiftocles was a moft fortunate admiral, 
and had got a mighty viHory over the great King 
of PerfiiPs fleet ; that Pericles was an able minifler 
of flat Cy an excellent orator^ and a man of letters : 
and laftly^ that P}iocion, befides the fuccefs of 
his arms, was alfo renowned for his negociations 
abroad^ havings in an embajfy^ broiight the greateft 
monarch of the nvorld at that time^ to the terms of an 
honourable peachy by which his country nvas' pre^ 
ferved* 

I fhall conclude my remarks upon Athens, 
with the charader given us of that people by Po- 
lybius. About this time, fays he, the Athenians 
were governed by two men s quite funk in their af' 
fairs ; had little $r no commerce with the refl ^f 
Greece y and 'U}ere become great render encers of crown* 
ed heads. 

For, from the time of Alexander*s captains, till 
Greece was fubdued by the Romans, to the lat- 
ter part of which, this defcription of Polybiua 

falls 
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falls in, Athens never produced one famous maOi 
either for councils or arms, or hardly for learn* 
ing. And indeed, it was a dark infipid period 
through all Greece : for, except the Achaian league 
under Aratus and Philopoemen, and the endea- 
vours of Agis and Cleomenes, to reftore the (btt 
of Sparta, fo frequently harafled by tyrannies, 
occanooed by the popular pra£tices of the Ephorii 
there was very little worth recording. All which 
confequences may perhaps be jufQy imputed to 
this degeneracy of Athens* 

C H A P. in. 

Of the diffenfions between the Patricians and Plehh- 
am in Rome, with the confequences they hoi 
upon thatftate* , 

HAVING, in the foregoing chapter, confined 
myfelf to the proceedings of the Commom 
only, by the method of impeachments againft par- 
ticular perfons, with the fatal efFedls they had ap^ 
on the date of Athens ; I fliall now treat of the 
diflenfions at Rome between the people and the 
coUe£kive body of the Patricians or Nobles. It is 
a large fubje£^, but I (hall draw it into as nanow 
a compafs as I can. 

As Greece, from the mod ancient accounts ire 
have of it, was divided into feveral kingdoms, fo 
was moft part of Italy • into feveral petty com- 
monwealths. And as thofe kings in Greece afe 

• Dionyf. Haiicar. 
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£ud to have been defpofed by their people upon 
the icore of their arbitrary proceedings, fo, on the 
contrary, the . commonwealths of Italy were all 
fwallowed up, and concluded in the tyranny of 
the Roman emperors. However, the differences 
between thofe Grecian monarchies, and Italian 
republics, were not very great : for, by the ac- 
counts Homer gives us of thofe Grecian princes 
who came to the fiegc of Troy, as well as by fe- 
deral paifages in the Odyfley, it is manifeft, that 
the power of thefe princes, in their feveral dates, 
^as much of a fize with that of the kings in 
>parta, the archon at Athens, the fufFetes at Car- 
bagCy and the confuls in Rome : fo that a limited 
nd divided power feemsrto have been the moft 
ncient and inherent principles of both thofe peo- 
ple, in matters of government. And fuch did that 
•f Rome continue from the time of Romulus, 
hough with fome interruptions, to Julius Caefar, 
rhen it ended in the tyranny of a fingle perfon. 
during which period (not many years longer 
han from the Norman conqueft to our age) the 
Commons were growings by degrees, into power 
lad property, gaining ground upon the Patri- 
nans, as it were, inch by inch, till at laft they 
luite overturned the balance, leaving all doors o- 
pen to the practices of popular and ambitious 
men, who deftroyed the wifeft republic, andenflav-* 
cd the nobleft peqple, that ever entered upon the 
flage of the world. By what fteps and degrees 
this was brought to pafs, fhall be the fubjed: of 
my prefem enquiry. 

Wbih 
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^H^ak bccjc V2i goTerncd hj kings, the mo- 
mtrd:TWXi ilrrceriicr decHTC Romulus bim- 
it^'^ iri'SL be hii scik the dty, was declared 
KzT^ by t^ iniTcrial ccofent of the people, and 
br a^i^iTT, vtich was there underftood for di- 
Tise a^ppctiimsi:. Among other divifions he 
BLiic cf t!:< pccpie, oce was into Patrioans and 
PTtbciiia : tbe former were like the barons of 
England fc-me lime alter the conqueft ; and the 
Uner arc also dekribcd to be alor.oft exa£Uy what 
our Comnuscs were then. For they were de- 
pendents upon the Patricians, whom they chofe 
for their patrons and protectors, to anfwer for 
their appearance, and defend them in any pro- 
cefs : they alio luj^lied their patrons with money, 
in eichange for their proteAion. This cuftom of 
fatronage, it fcems, was Tery ancient, and long 
praclifed among the Greeks. 

Out of thefe Patricians, Romulus chofe an hun- 
dred to be %fenat€^ or grand coundU for advice 
and affiftance to him in the adminiftration. The 
fenate, therefore^ originally confiftcd all of m\Uh 
and were of themfehes zjian£ng council, the peopk 
being only convoked upon fuch occafions, as, by 
this inftitution of Romulus, fell into their cogni- 
zance: thofe were to.conftitute magiftrates, to 
give their voices for making laws, and to advilc 
.upon entering on a war. But the two former of 
4:hefe popular privileges, were to be confirmed by 
authority of the fenate ; and the laft was^ only 
permitted at the King's pleafure. This was the 
utmoft extent of power pretended to by the Com* 

monS| 
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ons, in the time of Romulus ; all the reft being 
vided between the King and the fenate ; the 
hole agreeing very nearly with the conftitution 
' England, for fome centuries after the conqueft. 
After a year's interregnum from the death of 
omulus, the fenate, of their own authority, 
lofe a fucceflbr, and a ftranger, merely upon the 
me of his virtue, without afting the confent of 
ic Commons y which cuftom they likewife ob- 
rved in the two following kings. But, in the 
sftion of Tarquinius Prifcus, the fifth King, 
efirft here mentioned, that it was done popuii 
fetrata venia ; which indeed was but very rea- 
lable for a free people to expeft ; though I can- 
it remember, in my little reading, by what in- 
ients they were brought to advance fo great a 
jp. However it were, this Prince, in gratitude 
the people, by whofe confent he was chofen, 
efted a hundred fenators out of the comipons, 
hofe number, with former additions, was now 
counted to three hundred. 
The people having once difcovered their own 
ength, did foon take occafion to exert it, and 
at by very great degrees. For, at this King's 
ath, who was murdered by the fons of a for- 
er, being at alofs for a fucceffor, Servius Tullius, 
ftranger, and of mean extraftion, was chofen 
oteilor of the kingdom by the people^ without 
e confent of the fenate ; at which the nobles 
ing difpleafed, he* wholly applied himfelf to 
atify the Commons, and was by them declared 
id confirmed no longer Proteftori but King. 

This 
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This prince (irft introduced the cuftom of pr^ 
ing freedom to ferrants, fo as to become citizens 
of equal privileges with the reft, which verj much 
contributed to increafe the power of the peopk* 

Thus, in a very few years, the commons pro- 
ceeded fo far, as to wreft, even the power of chaf- 
ing a king, entirely out of the hands of the no* 
bles ; which was fo great a leap, and caufed fuch 
a convulfion and druggie in the ftate, that the 
conftitution could not bear it; but dvii diflenfioos 
arofe, which immediately were followed by the 
tyranny of a fingle perfon, as this was by the nt« 
ter fubverfion of the regal government, and by a 
fettlement upon a new foundation. For the no- 
bles« fptghtcd at this indignity dcHie them by the 
commons, iirmly united in a body, depofed this 
Prince by plain force, and chofe Tarquin the 
Proud ; who, running into all the forms and nit' 
thods of tyranny, after a cruel reign, was expel* 
led, by an univerfal concurrence of nobles and 
people, whom the nxiferies of his reign had re- 
conciled. 

When the confular government began, the ba- 
lance of power between the nobles and plcbei- 
ans was fixed anew : the two firft Confuls were 
nominated by the nobles, and confirmed by tbe 
commons ; and a law was enaAed, that no ferba 
ihould bear any magiftracy in Rome, injuffu fo*. 
puliy that is, ivlthout cottjent df the Commons^ 

In fuch turbulent times as thefe, many of the 
poorer citizens had contracted numerous debtSi 
either to the richer fort among themfdves, or \o 

fcnators 
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fenators and other nobles : and the cafe of dcbt- 
W8 in Rome, for the firft four * centuries, was, 
tfter the fet time for payment, no choice, but 
either to pay, or be the creditor's flave. In this 
juncture, the commons leave the city in mutiny 
and difcontent, and will not return, but upon 
condition to be acquitted of all their debts 5 and, 
moreover, that certain magiftrates be chofen year- 
ly, whofe buHneis it fhall be, to defend the com- 
mons from injuries. Thefe are called tribunes of 
the people ; their perfons are held facred and in- 
rioiable; and the people bind them fclves, by oath, 
never to abrogate the office. By thefe Tribunes, 
in prpcefs of time, the people were grofly impof- 
cd on, to fervc the turns and occafions of revenge- 
ful or ambitious men, and to commit fuch exor- 
bitancies as could not end, but in the diiTolution 
of the government. 

• Thefe Tribunes, a year or two after their infti- 
tution, kindled great diflenfions between the nobles 
and the commons, on the account of Coriolanus, 
a nobleman, whom the latter had impeached^ and 
Ae confequences of whofc impeachment (if I had 
not confined myfelf to Grecian examples, for that 
part of my fubjed) had like to have been fo fatal 
to their date* And, from this time, the Tribunes 
began a cuftom of accufing to the people what- 
c?er nobles they pleafed, feveral of whom were 
banifhed, or put to death, in evety age. 

At this time, the Romans were very much en- 
gaged in wars with their neighbouring ftatcsj 
Vol. IL T but, 

* Ab orbe condita, Fram the bmU&ng of the citj% 
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buty upon the leafl intenrals of peace, the quarreb 
between the nobles and the Plebeians would re- 
vise ; and one of the moft frequent fubjeds of 
their difTerences was the conquered lands ^ which 
the commons would fain have divided among the 
public \ but the fenate could not be brought to 
give their confent : for feveral of the wifeft a- 
znong the nobles, began to apprehend the growing 
power of the people; and, therefore^ knowing 
-what an accefOon thereof would accrue to them, 
by fuch an addition of property, ufed all means 
to prevent it : for this, the Appian family was 
moft noted, and thereupon moft hated^ by the 
commons. One of them having made a fpeech 
againft this divifion of lands, was impeached bf 
the people, of high treafon, and a day appointed' 
for his trial \ but, difdaining to make his defence, 
he chofe rather the ufual Roman remedy, of killing 
himfelf : after whofe death, the commons prevailed, 
and the lands were divided among them. 

This point was no fooncr gained, but new dif* 
fenGons began : for the plebeians would fain have 
a law enafted, to lay all mens rights and privi'>' 
leges upon the fame level ; and to enlarge the 
power of every magiftrate within his own jurif- 
diiStion, as much as that of the confuls. Tht 
tribunes, alfo, obtained to have their number 
doubled, which, before, was five : and the author 
tells us *, that their infolence and power encreaf- 
ed with their number, and the feditions were alfo 
doubled with it. 

By 

• Dionyf. Halicar* : 
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By the beginning of the fourth century from 
the building of Rome, the tribunes proceeded fo 
far, in the namcof the commons, as to accufe 
and fine the confuls themfelves, who reprefented 
the kingly power. And the fenate obferving, 
iow, in all contentions, they were forced to yield 
to the tribunes and people, thpught it their wifeft 
coarfe to give w^y alfb tatimb; thereforej a de- 
cree was made^ to fend amba(Fadors to Athens, 
and tb the other Grecian commonwealths, plant- 
ed in that part of Jtaly called Graccia Major, to 
make a collection of the bed laws ; out of which, 
and fomc of their own, a new complete body of 
law was formed, afterwards "known by the name 
of thd iaws of the twdnte tables. 

To digeft thefe laws i into order, ten men were 
ihofen, and the adminiftration of all affairs left 
la their bands ; what ufc they made of it, has 
been already ihewn. It was, certainly, a great 
revolution, produced entirely by the many unjuft 
encroachments of the pieople ; and might have 
'wholly changed the fate of Rome, if the folly and 
tice of thofef, who were chiefly concerned, could 
have fuffered it to take root. 

, A few years after, the commons made farther 
advances on the power of the nobles ; demanding, 
among the reft, that the confulfliip, which, hither- 
to, had only been difpofed to the former, fhould 
now ly in common, to the pretenfions of any 
Roman whatfoever. This, though it failed at 
prefent, yet afterwards obtained, and was a migh.. 
ly ftep to the ruin of the commonwealth. 

• .v^.:.-. ^ ^ : :.::.: What 
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What I have hitherto faid of Rome, has been 
chiefly colle£led out of that «za£i and diUgent 
wrifr. F*(iryfiu8 HalkarnafTeus, whofe hiftorjr, 
'" yr: rnc injury of time, reaches no farther 
than to the beginning of the fourth century after 
the building of Rome. The reft I ihall fupply 
from other authors ; though I do not think it ne- 
ce^ary to deduce this matter nny funher, fo ?ery 
particularly as I have hitherto done. 

To point at what time the balance of power 
was r-?^{> equally held between the Lords and 
Commons in Rome, would, perhaps, admit a coo- 
troverfy. Polybius tdls us*, that,, in thciccond 
Funic war, the Carthaginians were declining, be* 
caule the balance was got too much on the £de 
of the people; whereas the Romans were.inthe 
;;rc-:itefi vigour, by the power remaining in the 
fonatc : yet this was between two and three hnn- 
ilrcd ycr.rs after the period Dionyiius ends\(ith; 
in which time, the commons had made icveral 
further acquifitions. This, howevei^ muft be 
rrranted, that (till about the middle of the fourth 
century) when the fcnate appeared refolute, at 
any time, upon exerting their authority, and ad* 
liering clofely together, they did often carry their 
point. Befulcs, it is obfcrvcd, by the beft autfeor^^ 
t that, in all the quarrels and tumults »^ Rome, 
ftom the expulfibn of the kings, though the peo- 
ple frequently proceeded to rude, c^ntumcliotts 
language, and fometimes fo far as to pull and 
hale one another about the Forum, yet no blood 

. . wai 

f Fra^m. lib. 6. t Dionyf. Halicac Plut. ^f. 
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was ever drawn in any popular commotions, till 
the time of the Gracchi : however, I am of opi- 
nion, that die balance had begun, many years 
before, to lean to the popular fide. But this de- 
fault was correfted, partly by the principle juft 
mentioned, of never drawing blood in a tumult ; 
partly by the warlike genius of the people, which, 
in thofe ages, was almoft perpetually employed ; 
and partly by their great commanders, who, by 
the credit they had in their armies, fell into the 
fcales, as a further countcrpoife to the growing 
power of the people. Befides, Polybius, who liv- 
ed in the time of Scipio Africanus the younger, 
had the fame apprehenfions of the continual en- 
croachments made by the commons ; and, being 
a perfon of as great abilities, and as much faga* 
city, as any of his age, from obfcrving the cor- 
ruptions, which, he fays, had already entered in- 
to the Roman conftitution, did very nearly fore- 
tel what would be the ifiue of them. His words 
are very remarkable, and, with little addition, 
may be rendered to this purpofc : That thofe a* 
bu/es and corruptions^ which j in time ^ deflroy a go^ 
vernmefity are fawn along ixxith the very feeds of it, 
and hth grow up together ; and that^ as rufi eats 
away tron^ ofid worms devour wood, and both are a 
fort of plagues, born and bred along with the fub-- 
fiance they deflroy ; fo, with every form and fcheme 
^government that man cast invent^ fome vice or cor •^ 
ruptkn creeps in with the very infiitution^ which 
grows up along with, and at Iqfi deftroys it *. The 
Y 3 fame 

* Fra{;m. lib. 5* 
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zir- : : -':.:r, rt jflMTchrr puce +, Tcntures fo far 
ia i: r-^5 i- Z'.t rorrlcular fate, which would 
inrr 1 r*; Ifc'C7.rn gcTemmcnt. He fays, its 
riir. -rz^^JL. irJ^ ZTzm rh^ p^rpular tumults, which 
-r:_i :r.:-rcr-::r i izmrr^^ t'liyu, or tyranny of 
: -i T^^J-* ; wjntfrnz., it is ccn2in, he had reafon; 
iri, ricr^fbcT, rr.t^tit hiTc adrentured to purfue 
r is c;:r;K:i-:rri, » :'ar, as to the coDfequences of 
a riJT j^lar tyraiinT, ^hicb, as perpetual experience 
tiirii:. r.c^:r fills :o be fcilowed by the arbi- 
triry c-'^^^^^--"* ct i Ccgle perfon. 

Abrut the r-.:iili of the fourth century from 
:"r.'j bu'.li.rr oi Rorric, it wa$ declared lawful for 
•.v-V.v iTzZ f .V.-iir-:.- to intermarnr ; which cuftom, 
iincnc ir.ar.T oTher itares, has proved the moil 
efcctuii xDcir.s to ruia the former, and raife the 
liner- 

An J now, the irreateft employments in the ftalc, 
were, cnc after another, by laws forcibly cnaft- 
<-.i by the czmm^Ks^ made free to the people; the 
Confulihtp itfelf, the office of Cenfor,'thatof the 
Quaeftors, or Commiffioners of the Treafury, the 
onice of Praetor, or Chief Juftice, the Priefthoody 
and even that of Dictator \ the fenate, after long 
oppofition, yielding, merely for prefent qiuet, to 
tliC continual urging clamours of the commons^ 
and of the tribunes^' xhcxv advocates. A law was 
likewife ena£led, that the plebifcita^ or a vote of 
the koufe of Commons^ fhould be of univerfal obli- 
gation ; nay, in time, the method of enafHog 
laws was wholly inverted : for, whereas the fo* 

natc 
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'^ate iifed, of old, to confirm the plebifcitay thd 
people did at laft, as they pleafed, confirm or 
difannul the fenatufconfulta %. 

Appius Claudius brought in a cuftom, of ad- 
•iiitting to the fenate-the fons of freed men, ©r of 
filch who had once been flavcs ; by which, and 
fiicceeding alterations of the like nature, that 
peat council degenerated into a moft corrupt and 
Fadious body of men, divided againft itfelf 5 and 
its authority became defpifed. 

The century and half following, to the end of 
the third Punic war, by the dellru£lion of Car- 
thage, was a very bufy period at Rome 5 the in- 
:ervals between every war being fo fliort, that the 
tribunes and people had hardly leifure or breath to 
•ngage in domeftic diflenfions : however, the little 
time they could fpare, was generally etnploy«d 
the fame way. So Tcrentius Leo, a irtbunej is 
recorded to have bafeiy proftituted the priyileget 
of a Roman citizen, in perfe£t fpight to i\iC.nohles. 
60 the great African Scipio, and his brother, af- 
ter all their mighty fervices, were impeached by 
an ungrateful commons. 

However, the warlike genius of ^he pc(q)lc, 
and continual employment they had for it, fervcd 
to divert this humour from running, into a head, 
till the age of the Gracchi. 

Thefe perfons, entering the fc'ene in the time 
of a full peace, fell violently upon advancing the 
power of the people, by reducing into prafticc, all 
thofe encroachments, whichi they had been fo 

many 
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many rears gaining. There were at that time 
certain tcnqu^red lar:ds to be divided, befide a 
great priwiU eji.it€ left hj a king : thefe, the tribunes^ 
by procurement of the elder Gracchus, declared, 
by their legiflative authority, were not to be dif- 
poiVd of by the nobles^ but by the commons only. 
The younger brother purfued the fame dcfigc ; 
and bcfides, obtained a law, that all Italians 
iliould Tote at elec^icns, as well as the citizens 
of Rome: in iliort, the whole endeavours of 
them both, perpetually turned upon retrenching 
the mzbUs authority in all things, but efp^ialJy in 
the matter of jtidicature. And though they both 
loft their lives in thofe purfuits, yet they traced 
out fuch ways, as were afterwards followed by 
Marius» Sylla, Pompey, and Cxfar, to the ruin 
of the Roman freeilom and greatnefs. 

For in the time of Marius Satuminus, a tribune 
procured a law, that the fenato fhould be bound 
by oath to agree to whatever the people would 
enafl : and Marius himfelf, while he was in that 
office of tribune, is recorded to have, with great 
induftry, ufed all endeavours for dcpreffing die 
mbles^ and raifing the people, particularly for 
cramping the former in thtir power of juScaturt^ 
which was their moft ancient inherent right. 

Sylla, by the fame meafures, became abiblute 
tyrant of Rome : he added three hundred com* 
mons to the fcnate, which perplexed the power 
of the whole order, and rendered it inefledual ; 
then, flinging off the malk, he aboliflied the office 

of 
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of tribune, as beitig only a'fcafFold to tyranny, 
whereof he had no further ufe. 

As to Pompey and Caefar, Plutarch tell« us, 
that tbcir union for pulling down the nobles (by 
their credit with the people) was the caufe of 
the civil war, which ended in the tyranny of the 
latter ; both of tbeoi, in their confulfhips, having 
ufed all endeavours and occadons for finking the 
authority of the patricians^ and giving way to all 
encroachments of the people, wherein they ex- 
pc£led bed to find their own account. 

From thia dedu£iion of popular encroachments 
in Rome, the reader will eafily judge, how much 
tbe balance was fallen upon that Cde. Indeed^ 
by this time, the very foundation was Kcmoved; 
and it was a nooral: impofTibility, that the republic 
could fubCft any longer : for the commons ^ having 
ufurped the offices of flate, and trampled on the 
fcnate, there was no govertMpient left bot a dami^ 
naiiofJebis. Let us therefocc examine how they 
proceeded in this conjunAure. 

I tbink it is :an umvterfal truth, that the people 
are much more dexterous at pulling down and 
fetting up, tlian at preferving what is fixed ; and 
they are not fonder of fcizing more than theif 
own, than they are of' delivering it up again to 
the worjl bidder^ with their own into the bargain. 
For although, in their corrupt notions of divin(5 
worfhip, they are apt to mukii^y thcirjjods ; yet 
their earthly devotion is feldom paid to above one 
idol at a time, of their own creation, whofe oar 
they pull with lefs murmuri^g^and much more 

Ikill, 
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ikilly than when they Jiare the ladings orev 
h:ldthth:lm. 

The fereral provinces of the Roman emp 
were now gOTcmed by the great men of th 
ftate ; thofe upon the frontiers, with power 
armies, cither for conqueft or defence. Tb 
governors, upon any defigns of revenge or am 
don, were fure to meet with a divided powei 
home, and therefore bent all their thoughts s 
applications to dofe in with the people, who w 
now by many degrees the ftronger party, i T 
of the greateft fpirits that Rome ever produc 
happened to live at the fame time, . and to be 
gaged in the iame purfnit ; and this at a conju 
ture the mod dangerous for fiich a conteil : tl 
were Pompey and Cadar, two ilars. of fuch a m 
nitude, ^that their conjpnHioB was as likely i< 
fatal, a^ their oppoftioru 

The tribunes and people, having now fubd 
all competitors, be^m the laft game of a ] 
valent populace, which is that. of ichuiing>th 
felves a mafter; il^hile'the nobles forefaw, 
ufed all endeavours left them to prevent it. . ' 
people, at firfl, made Pompey their Admiral, i 
full power over all the Mediterranean ; foon al 
Captainr General pf all the Roman forces,. 
Governor of Afia. Pompey, on the other i 
reftored therofiice of trihunf\ which Sylla had 
dowi) ; and, in his Confulfliip, procured a law 
examining into the mif carriages of men in offit 
command ^or twenty years, paft. Many other 
gmples of Pprppcy's popularity are leift us 

rec( 
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, who was a perfeft favourite of the people, 
efigned to be more; but his pretenfions 
laJe, for want of a timely opportunity of 
ucing them upon the ftage. For Csefar, 
ih legions in Gaul, was a perpetual check 
lis dcfigns 5 and in the arts of pleafing the 
, did foon after get many lengths beyond 
For he tells us himfelf, that the fenate, by 
effort, having made fome fevere decrees 
t his proceedings, and againft the tribunes, 
11 left the city, and went over to his party, 
nfequently, along with them, the affediions 
iterefts of the people; which is further 
;ft from the accounts he gives us of the 
IS in feveral towns mutinying againft their 
anders, and deliverinrg both to his devotion. 
s, Caefar's public and avowed pretenfions 
jinning the civil war, were to reftore the 
es and the people, opprefled (as he pretend- 
the nobles. 

s forced Pompey, againft his inclinations, 
he neceffity of changing fides, for fear of 
forfaken by both ; and of clofing in with 
nate and chief magiftrates, by whom he 
lofen General againft Csefar. 
IS, at length, the fmatey (at leaft the pri- 
: part of them, the nobles) under Pompey, 
le commons under Caefar, came to a final de- 
of the long quarrels between them. For, 
k, the ambition of private men, did, by no 
;, begin or occafion this war \ though civil 
Sons never fail of introducing and fpiriting 

the 
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?ic jmoua^ir vie pr L v ^g e aaca ;^ who thus become^ 
iMQQil^ 3JC jrrat ia^bnuttfttts for deciding of 
Sadl ^waiT^lsv rru it utt are fiirc to feize on tk€ 
Trae- 5Sar^ 3C s:\xei tfe^r tees 2 fiock of vultures 
^rviammp >jv<t two KTiiries Fcady to engage,- can 
^tafcV charge nt? btocd drawn in the battle td 
(MD^ ninqca t^ c.^rcdies iail to their (hare. 
fcr^ W&& cd< b^scc of power is equally held, 
ttc jflBQtocfi ^* pri;ric? oiesiy whether orators or 
gn»c coGT/B^isx&ars $i^r«$ nexther danger nor fear, 
a^c cxai pofbiT ett ja^e chetr country ; but, that 
^ojct; ^fQkfioc> tdc <ir Tiled parties are forced to unite 
cjc^ Qi» k$ leck! : ^ts^kr whole conduct or fo^ 
taoiev c«K 61e >$ jx tkft TickcNriouSy and at lad 
bcc^ arc ila^i^»^ Aibd* to pet it paft difputCj 
tha: t!te$ ectLrt iV,>T^aruoa of the Roman liberty 
assi cociicitTitkxi w^ i!:9getber owing to thofe 
iiieatttrrH ^^rhkh bivi ba>k« the balance between 
the ^hzr7sL^:*?tf aad /MvvArrf, whereof the ambition 
of partkttlar ttt^m vn$ but an eSefk and confe- 
qucnce ; w^ need cclr c^nfider, that, wben the 
itrKon up ccd part of the teoate bad, hy the death 
of Carfir, made cne great c5brt to rcftore their 
fo-^-ner fiate and liberty, the facceis did not an- 
fwer tb.'ir hopes ; but that whole aflembly was b 
funk in its authority, that chofe patriots were 
forced to fiy, and g!ve way to the nudnefs of the 
people, who, by their own difpofitions, (tirred up 
with the harangues of their oncors, were nov 
wholly bent upon fingle and de(potic flaTcry* 
£Ife, how could fuch a profligate as AAtony, or a 
boy of eighteen, like OcUvius, ever date to dreim 

of 
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ang the law to fuch an empire and people ? 
'in the latter fuccecded, and entailed the 
tyranny, that heaven, in its anger, ever in- 
1 on a corrupt and poifoiKJ people. And 
with fo little appearance, at Cicfar's death, 
when Cicero wrote to Brutus, how he had 
iled, by his credit with Odlavius, to promife 
Brutus] pardon and fccurity for his peifon, 
!;rcat Roman received the notice with the 
ft indignity, and returned Cicero an anfwer, 
pen record, full of tb«f higheft refentmcnt and 
mpt for fuch an offer, and from fuch a hand. 
:re ended all fhew or ihadoW of liberty ii> 
c. Here was the repofi tory of all the wife cbn- 
)ns and ftruggles for power between the nobles 
lommons, lapped up fafely in the bofom of a 
and a Caligula, a Tiberius and aDomiticn* 
t us now fee, from this deduction of parti- 
impeachments, and general difTenfions in 
ce ^nd Rome, what conclufions may natu- 
be formed for the inftrudtion of any other 
, that may, haply, upon many points, labour 
r the like circumftances. 

CHAP. IV. 

PON the fubjefl of impeachments^ we may 
obferve, that the cuftom of accuGng the 
t to the peopUy cither by themfelvca or their 
)r8, (now ftyled an impeachment in the name 
ye commons) hath been very ancient, both in 
xc and Rome, as well as Carthage ; and 
OL. II. Z therefore, 
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tlKr^rbrc* x^iy fo?m to be the inherent right o 
frw p^opI?> niT, perhaps it is really fo : but th 
:c ii tv? be ooat^dcrtrU, tirtl, that this cuftom t 
jH:v*u!l.ir to republics, or fuch ftates where 
aduiiuiilr-a:icQ Uy principally in the hands of 
cv>mmoo^> and eTer raged more or lefs, accc 
ittg to th<tr cucroAchcnents upon abfolute pow 
bavttt^ been alwarj looked upon, by thewi 
i}i>:ti and belt authors of chofe times, as an el 
of Ikxtttioiilneu?, and not of liberty j a diftin^li 
^hlcb IK? BXttltitude, either rifnfented or colUR 
hath, been, at any time, Tery nice in obfervi 
However pefhip> this cuftom, in popular fta 
ot iaipcachtng particular men, may fecm to 
nothing ehe but the peoples chuiing, upon o< 
fion, to excrcite their own juriididion in perf 
as if a U»g of England Ihould fit as chief jui 
ia bis court of Kipg*s Beach ; which, they 
in fbroter times, he tbmettmes did. But in S] 
ta, which was calletl a kingly goTemment, tho 
the people were perfeclly free, yet, becaufe^ 
adcninillration was m the two kings and the e^ 
rij with the atTiilance of the fenate, vre rcac 
nD impeachments by thi peopk ; nor was 
procefs againft great men, either upon acco 
of ambition or ill conduft, Aough it read 
fometimes to kings themfelTCS, ercr formed t 
way, as I can recolleft v but only pafied throi 
thofe hands, where the admimllration lay. 
likewife, during the regd goremmcnt in Roi 
though i. was infUtuted "^ mixed monarchy, > 
the people made great adrances in power, ye 
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4o not remember to have read of one impeacb- 
ttent from the commons againft a patrician, un- 
til the confular ftate began, and the people had 
madegreat encroachments upon theadminiftration. 
Another thing to be confidered, is, that, al- 
lowing this right of impeachment to be as inhe- 
rent as they pleafe, yet, if the commons have 
been perpetually miftakcn in the merits of the 
caufes and the perfons, as well as in the confe- 
quences of fuch impeachments upon the peace of 
the ftate, we cannot conclude lefs, than that the 
commons in Greece and Rome (whatever they 
may be in other ftates) were by no means quali- 
fied, either as profecutors or judges in fuch mat- 
ters ; and therefore, that it would have been pru- 
dent, to have referved thefe privileges dormant, 
never to be produced but upon very great and 
urging occafions, where the Hate is in apparent 
danger, the univerfal body of the people in cla- 
mours againft the adminiftration, and no other 
remedy in view. But, for a few popular orators 
or tribunes, upon the fcore of perfonal piques ; or 
to employ the pride they conceive in feeing themf elves 
at the head of a party ; or as a method for advance-^ 
tnent ; or moved by certain powerful arguments that 
could make Demofthenes philippize : for fuch' men, 
I fey, when the ftate would, of itfelf, gladly be 
quiet, and hath, befides, affairs of the laft im- 
portance upon the anvil, to impeach Miltiades*^ 
Z 2 ' after 

• Though, in other paflag€s, Lord Orford's charaftcr is fup- 
poijbd to. be drawn under the name of TbcmUtocles, yet he 

fccms 
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after a great naval viBory, for not purfuing iht 
Per/tan fleet : to impeach Artflides^ the perfon moft 
verfed among them in the kno^vledge and praBice if 
their laivsj for a blind fujpi don of his aBing in on 
arbitrary nvay (that isj as they expound ity not in 
concert ivifh the people ;) to impeach Pericles^ af- 
ter all bis Jer^iices^for a fern) inconfiderable accounUy 
or to impsach Phocion^ who had been guilty of no 9- 
ther crime but negotiating a treaty for thi peace and 
fecurity cf his country : what could the continuance 
of fuch proceedings end in, but the utter difcou- 
ragement of all virtuous adiions and perfons, and 
confequently, in the ruin of a ftate ? Thcrrforc, 
the hidorians of thofe ages fcldom fail to fet this 
matter in all its lights, leaving us thehigheft and 
moft honourable ideas of thofe j>erfon8, who fof- 
fered by the perfecution of the people, together 
%vitJi the fatil confequences they had, and how 
liie perfccutofs feldom failed tor repent, when it 
\va3 too late. 

'tlKfe impeachments, perpetually falling upon 
m^ny of the beft men, both in Greece and Ronoc, 
are a cloud of witnefles, and examples enow, tc 
difcourage men of virtue and abilities from en- 
gaging in the fervice of the public ; and help, 
on the other fide, to introduce the ambitioHS. 
the covetous, the fuperficial, and the ill-dcCgn- 
ing ; who are as apt to be bold, and forward; 
and meddling, as the former are to be cautious 
and modeft, and referved. Th|^ was fo wel 

knowr 

fcems to be wprtfcntcd by Miltiadcs here ; for Thcaiiftodc$ * 
not impeached at all. S«c p. »44. Haivkif. 
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known in Greece, that an eagernefs after em- 
ployments in the ftate, was looked upon, by wife 
men, as the word title a man could fet up ; and 
made Plato fay, That if all men were as good as 
they Oiigktj the quarrel in a commonwealth would be, 
not as it is now^ who (hould be minifler ^ Jlate^ 
hut who Jhould not befo. And Socrates * is in- 
troduced by Xenopbon, feverely chiding a friend 
of his, for not entering into the public fejvice, 
when he was every way qualified for it : fucb a 
backwardnefs there was at that time among good 
men to engage with an ufurping people, and a 
fet o( pragmatical ambitious orators* And Diodo- 
ru8 tells us f^ that when the petalifm was ereded , 
at Syracufe, in imitation of the ojlracifm J at A- 
thens, it was fo notorioufly levelled againil all 
who had either birth or merit to recommend 
them, that whoever pofTefTed either, withdrew 
for fear, and would have no concern in public 
affairs* So that the people thenMelves were 
forced to abrogate it, for fear of bringing ail 
things into cpnfuiion. 

Tliere is one thing more to be obferve<), 
Z 3 iwiercin 

• Lib. Mcmorab. f Lib. ii. 

\ Ofiractfm was a kind of popular ibiteixce to baaiHiineDt, 
pafled iigaind men whofc pcrfonal influence, from whatever 
canfe, was thought to render them dangeious to the (hte : the 
votes were given by writing the name of the peribo on a (hcil> 
Ibf the Greeks called orpmnov, and cafting the (hell ioto an urn. 

Petalifm was a fentence nearly of the lame kind ; and, as o- 
Jhaci/m was denominated from the IhcU, on which the name of 
the fuTpe^d party was written, petalifm took its name from 
vH-ax^v, a kaf^ which the Syracii/ane vtkA forihc ftme purport. 
MMwkef. 
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wherein all the popular impeachments in Greece 
and Rome fccm to have agreed ; and that was, a 
notion they had of being concerned, in point ef 
honour^ to condenui whatever perfon they iru- 
peached, however frivolous the articles were, up- 
on which they began, or however weak . the fur- 
mifes, whereon they were to proceed in thck 
proofs. For, to conceive, that the body of the 
people could be miftaken, was an indignity not to 
be imagined, till the confequences h^d convinced 
them, when it was paft remedy. And I look 
upon this as a fate, to which all popular ac- 
cufations are fubjedl 5 though I fbould think that 
the faying, Vox populi^ vox Dei^ ought to be undep- 
ftood of the univerfal bent and current of a peo- 
ple, not of the bare majority of a few reprefenta- 
tives, which. is often procured by little arts^ and 
great induftry and application; wherein thofe, 
who engage in the purfuits of maHce and revenge, 
nre much more feduJous than fucb as would pre- 
vent them. 

From what hath been deduced of the diffenfions 
in Rome, between thfe two bodies of patricians 
and plebeians, feveral refleftions may be made. 

Firjly That when the balance of power is duJjr 
fixed in a tote, nothing is more dangerous or un- 
wife, than to give way to the firjl Jleps of popu- 
lar encroachments ; which is ufually done, either 
in hopes of procuring cafe and quiet from fomc 
vexatious clamour, or elfc made merchandize^ and 
merely bot^ght and fold. This is breaking into a 
conftitution, to ferve a prefent expedient, or fup- 
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- pljr a prefent exigency : the remedy of an empiric, 
to ftifle the prefent pain, but with certain profpeft 
of fudden and terrible returns. When a child 
grows eafy and content by being humoured, and 
when a lover becomes fatisfied by fmall compli- 
ances, without further purfuits j then expe£l: to 
find popular afiemblies content with fmall con- 
ceflions. If there could one fingle example be 
brought, from the whole compafs of hiftory, of 
any one popular aflembly, who, after beginning 
to contend for power, ever fat down q.uietly with 
a certain fhare ; or, if one inftance could be pro- 
duced, of a popular aflembly that ever knew, or 
propofed,. or declared what (hare of power was 
their due : then might there be fome hopes, that 
it were a matter to be adjufted by reafonings, by 
conferences,^ or debates : but fince that all is ma- 
nifeftly otherwife, I fee no other courfe to be ta- 
ken, in a fettled ftate, than a fteady, conftant re-- 
folution in thoi'e, to whom the red of the balance 
is entrufted, never to give way fo far to popular 
clamours, as to make the leail breach in the con* 
flitution, through which a million of abufes and 
encroachments will certainly in time force their 
way. 

Again, fron> this dedu<^ion, it will not be dif- 
ficult to gather and affign certain marks of popu- 
kr encroachments ; by obferving of which, thofe 
who hold the balance in a ftate, may judge of the 
degrees, and, by early remedies and application, 
put a ftop to the fatal confequences that would 
otherwife enfue. What tliofe maris are, hajh 

bcea 
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been at large deduccdi and need not be here re- 
peated. 

Another confequencc is this : That (with all re- 
fpedl for popular aflemblies be it fpoken) it is hard 
to recollect one folly, infirmity, or vice, to whidi 
a Gngle man is fubje£ied, and from which a body 
of commons, either colledlive or reprefented, can 
be wholly exempt. For, befides that they are 
compofed of men, with all their infirmities about 
them,^they have alfo the ill fortune to be generallj 
led and influenc^ by the very worft among tfaem- 
felves 5 I imeari', popular oratorsy tribunes^ or, as 
they are now llyled, great fpeakersy leading tnen^ 
and the like. From whence it comes to pa&, 
that, in their refuhs, we have fonoetimes found 
the fame fpirit of cruelty and revenge, of malice 
and pride, the fame blindnefs, and obiUnacy, and 
unfteadinefs, the fame ungovernable rage and aa- 
ger, the fame injuftice, fophiftry, and fraud, that 
ever lodged in the breaft of any individual. 

Again, in all free ftates, the evil to be avoided, 
is tyranny ; that is to fay, the fumma imperii^ or 
unlimited power foiely in the hands of the one^ 
the fenvy or the many. Now, we have fhewii, 
that although moft revolutions of government, io 
^ Greece and Rome, b^an with the tyranny of the 
people, yet they generally concluded in that of a 
fingle perfon ; fo that an ufurping pc^ulace is its 
own dupe; a mere under* worker, and a purdiafer 
in truft for fome fingle tyrant, whofe ilate and 
power they advance to their own ruin, with is 
blind an iailin^ as thodfe. wctms that die with. 

wearing 
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M^caving magnificent habits for beings of a fupe- 
nor nztute to their own. 

CHAP- V. 

OOME reflexions upon the late public pro- 
^ ceedings among us, and that variety of fac- 
tions into which we are dill fo intricately engag-* 
ed, gave occafion to this difcourfe. 1 am not 
confcious, that I have forced one example, or put 
it into any other light, than it appeared to me long 
before I had thought of producing it. 

I cannot conclude, without adding fbme parti- 
cular remarks upon the prefenc podure of affairs 
and difpofitions in this kingdom. 

The fate of empire is grown a common-place : 
rhat all forms of government, having been infti- 
tuted by men, muft be mortal, like their authors, 
and have their periods of duration limited, as 
well as thofe of private perfons. This is a truth 
of vulgar knowledge and obfervation : but there 
are few who turn their thoughts to examine how 
thofe difeafes in a ftate are bred, that haflen it« 
end ; which would, however, be a very ufeful en- 
quiry. For, though we cannot prolong the period 
of a commonwealth beyond the decree of heaven, 
or the date of its nature, any more than human 
life beyond the ftrcngth of the feminal virtue ; 
yet we may manage a fickly conilitution, and 
preferve a ftrong one ; we may watch and prevent 
accidents ; we may turn off a great blow from 
without, and purge away an ill humour that is 

lurking 



power could be always held exaftly even. 
doubt, this is as impofiible in praftice as t1 
It hath an appearance of fatality, and 
period of a ftate approacheth, when a con< 
of many circumftances, both within and 
unite towards its ruin : while the whole 
the people arc either ftupidly negligent, 
giving in, with all their might, to th 
praAices that are working their deftrufii 
ice whole bodies of men breaking a coni 
by the very fame errors that fo many b 
broke before: to obferve oppofite parti 
can agree in nothing elfe, yet firmly u 
fuch meafures, as muft certainly ruin the 
try : in ihort, to be encompafled with the 
dangers from without, to be torn by ma 
lent faf^ions within ; then to be fecure a 
lefs, under all this, and to make it the \ 
of our concern : thefe, and fome others th 
be named, appear to me to be the mc 
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Ablution of government, is more lamentable 
; confequenccs, than it would be in others. 
, I think, a date can never arrive to its pe- 
in a more deplorable cri/ls ^^th^n at the time 
I fome prince in the neighbourhood y of vaft 
jr and ambition, lies hovering, like a vulture, 
ivour, or, at leaft, difmember its dying ear- 
thy which means, it becomes only a province 
:quintion to fome mighty monarchy, with- 
bopes of a refurreftion. 
know very well, there is a fet of fanguine 
)ers, who deride and ridicule, in the number 
pperies, all fuch apprehenfions as thefe. They 
r It ready in their mouths, that the people of 
land are of a genius and temper never to ad- 
flavery among them •, and they are furnifhed 

1 a great many common-places upon that fub- 
. But it fecms to me, that fuch difcourfers 
eafon upon {hort views, and a very moderate 
pafs of thought. For I think it a great error^ 
ount upon the genius of a nation, as a ftaiid- 
argument in all ages ; fince there is hardly a 
: of ground in Europe, where the inhabitants 

2 not, frequently, and entirely, changed their 
per and genius. Neither can I fee any reafon, 
J the genius of a nation fhould be more fixed 
he point of government, ihan in their morals, 
ir learning, their religion, their common hu- 
ur and converfation, their diet, and their com- 
don; which do all notorioufly vary, almoft ih 
ry age, and rnay, every one of them, have 
at effeds upon mens notions of government. 

Since 
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Since the Norman conqueft, the balance of 
power in England hath often Taried> and fome- 
times been wholly overturned ; the part whick 
the commons had in it, {that mofi difputed pmnt) 
in its original^ progrefs^ and extent^ was*, by their 
own confeflionsi but a very inconGderable ihare. 
Generally fpeaking, they have been gaining ever j 
fmce, though with frequent interruptions, and 
flow progrefs. The aboliihing of vtUanage^ to- 
gether with the cuftom introduced (or permitted) 
among the nobles, of felling their lands in the 
reign of Henry. VIL was a mighty addition to 
the power of the commons : yet, I think, a much 
greater happened in the time of his fucceflbr, at 
the diflblution of the abbeys % for this turned die 
clergy wholly out of the fcale^^ who had fo long 
filled it*, and placed tht commons inthtix &tzi\ 
who, in a few years, became poflefled of vaft 
quantities of thofe and other lands, by grant or 
purchafe. About the middle of Q^ Elizabeth's 
reign, I take the power between the nobles and 
the commons to have been in more equal ba- 
lance, than it was ever before or fince. But then, 
or foon after, arofe a faftion in England, which, 
under the nzmt of puritan j began to grow popu- 
lar, by moulding up their new fchemes of reli- 
gion, with republican principles in government; 
and, gaining upon the prerogative, as well as the . j 
noh/esi under feveral denominations, for the fpacc j 
of about fixty years, did at laft overthrow die 
conllitution ; and» according to the ufual courfe 

of 
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of fuch revolutions, did introduce a tyranny, firft 
of the people, and then of a fingle perfon. 

In a fliort time after, the old government was 
revived. But the progrefs of aiTairs, for almoll 
thirty years, under the reigns of two weak prin- 
ces, * is a fubjeft of a very different nature ; 
when the balance was in danger to be overturn- 
ed by the hands that held it, which was at lad 
very feafonably prevented by the late revolution. 
However, as it is the talent of human nature, to 
run from one extreme to another, fo in a very 
few years we have made mighty leaps from pre- 
rogative heights to the depths of popularity, and, 
I doubt, to the very lad degree that our conilitu- 
tion will bear. It were to be wifhed, that the 
mod auguft aflembly of the commons would 
pleafe to form a pandeB of their own power and 
privileges, to be c6nfirmed by the entire legifla- 
tive authority, and that in as Iblemn a manner 
(if they pleafe) as the magna charta. But to fix 
one foot of their compafs wherever they think fit, 
and extend the other to fuch terrible lengths, 
without defcribing any circumference at all, is to 
leave us and themfelves in a very uncertain flate, 
and in a fort of rotatiotiy that the author f of the 

Vol. II. , A a Oceana 

* Charles II. and James II. 

f Mr. James Harrington, fomc. time in the icrvicc of King 
Charles 1. ; after who/e death, he drew up, and printed a form 
of popular government, entitled, The ccmmoniveallh of Oceana : 
he endeavoured likewife to promote this fcheroe, 07 public diA 
coarles, at a nightly meeting of fcveral curious- gentlemen in Ncw- 
Palacc-yird, Wcftminfter. 'this club was called the Rota; and 

Mr. 
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Oceana never dreamed on. I believe, thcmoft 
hardy tribune will not venture to afErm at pre- 
fcnt, that any juft fears of encroachment are gi- 
ven us from the regal povrer, or the few : and, 
is it then impoflible to err on the other fide? 
How far muft we proceed, or where (hall wc flop? 
The raging of the fea^ and the madnefs ef the people^ 
are put together in holy writ ; and it is God a- 
lonei who can fay to either, Hitherto Jbalt thou 
pafsj and no further. 

The balance of power in a limited ftate, is of 
fuch abfolute neceffity, that Cromwell himfclf, 
before he had perfed^ly confirmed his tyranny, 
having fome occafions for the appearance of a 
parliament, was forced to create and ereft an en- 
tire new Houfc of Lords, fuch as it was, for a 
counterpoife to the Commons. And indeed, 
confidering the vilcnefs of the clay, I have fome- 
times wondered, that no tribune of that age duift 
ever venture to afk the potter^ What dofi thm 
make ? But it was then about the laft a£l of a 
popular ufurpation ; T^n^fate^ or Cromwell^ had al- 
ready prepared them for that of a fingle perfon. 

I have been often amazed at the rude, paffion- 
ate, and miflaken refults, which have, at certain 
times, fallen from great aflemblics, both ancient 
and modern, and of other countries as well as 
our own. This gave me the opinion^ I men- 
tioned 

Mr. Henry, Nevil, one of its members, propolcd to the then 
Houfe of Commons, that a third part of the Senate (hould r^i 
out by ballot every year, and be incapable of being elected agaia 
for three years to comci Hauke/m 
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tioned a while ago. That public conventions are 
liable to all the ipfirmities, follies, and vices of 
private men. To which, if there be any excep- 
tion, it mud be of fuch affemblies, who a£t by 
uni'uerfal concert^ upon public principles y and for pub" 
He ends ; fuch as proceed upon debates without 
unbecoming warmths^ or influence from particular 
leaders and infatners ; fuch, whofe members, in- 
ftead of canvajftngy to procure majorities for their 
private opinions^ are ready to comply ivith general 
fiber refultSf though contrary to their oivn fentiments. 
Whatever affemblies aft by thcfe, and other m^ 
thods of the like nature, muft be allowed to be * 
exempt from fcvcral imperfedtions, to which par- 
ticular men are fubje£led. But I think the 
fource of mod miftakes and mifcarriages in mat- 
ters debated by public affemblies, arifeth from 
the influence of prfvate perfons upon great num- 
bers, ftyled, in common phrafe, leading men and 
parties. And therefore, when we fometimes 
meet a few words put together, which is called 
the vote or refolution of an affembly, and whith 
we cannot poffibly reconcile to prudence or public 
good, it is moft charitable to conjedure, that fuch 
a vote' has been conceived, and born and bred in 
a private brain, afterwards raifed and fupported 
by an obfequious party, and then, with ufual me- 
thods, confirmed by an artificial majority. For, 
let us fuppofe five hundred men, mixed in point 
.of fenfe and honefty, as ufually affemblies are ; 
and let us fuppofe thefe men propofing, debating, 
refolving, voting, according to the mere natural 
A a 2 motion;? 
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3n:Qa»» cc rncir own little or much reafon and 
«thit:r^i:to rr^ ; I Jo iliow, that abundance of in- 
Ac: ■- * I- f i'XTt:7*» many pernicious and fool- 
?£* o'-.Tr^:^ ^Told arilV, and float a few mi- 
ff. -r^; b*.T ;'""^ni t^fY will die and difappear. 
E<v:^ :. " r:-*'. be •'-nl in behalf of human 
V*- •, Ja: ocKirrron iVn:e and plain reafon, while 
«r i:;f .- ir^-j^«v.t icm acquifed opinions, will 
Cvr *■"*';: lotre pnateril infiuence upon their 
tr--' - , wber^is t?i* ipecics of folly and vice arc 
jrnt:;*;?* irv* i> c-rVirrt in ercry individual, that 
t'^c . cvclvi r:<T^rr prcvurc a majority, if other cor- 
?^ "cicr:* divi ncc cr:er» to pervert mens undcr- 
ih'* '.r^^ irrd "ritctiide their wills. 

l\> oii^icribc bov :*jirtic^ arc bred in an afiem- 
bN* wculi be JL work tco difficult at prefent, and 
ix'':r.;.\< :tcc jL!:o:;;;r:h?r Lite* PericuUft plenum 
.,\ ." - c r. Wkcthc- rhoie, who are leaders, ufu- 
i *. ;::•*: :y;* it :b:;r :':i:ion, mere by a fort of in- 
tl::.c\ cr focicr ccr-.7oii:icn of their nature, or 
ii.fu.r.ecf tb>: ib .*.:>', th.^a by the poffcffion of 
c^n" ^--:ir abili:ic>, tr^-y be a point of much dif- 
r;.:c: ':u: when tne kadcr is once fixed, there 
^/ ! iicvjr rail to be fcilowers. And man is fo 
cv: to .-".-Ar.v, fo much of the nature <^ Jbfif, i- 
nrVj/jr.v, fjT-x-'m f^i-uTy that whoever is fo boW 
to «:ive the Srfl gretit leap ever the beads qJ thoje a- 
t-y.it .!;■:;, tliough he be the worft of the fleck, 
fluU be quickly followed by the reft. Befidcs, 
-when parties are once formed, the flragglets 
lookfo ridiculous, and become fo infignihcanr, 
that they have no other way, but to run into the 

herdi 
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herd, which at lead will hide and proteft them ; 
and where, to be much confidered, requires only 
to be very violent. ' 

But there is onecircumftance, with relation to 
parties, which 1 take to be, of all others, molk 
pernicious in a (lace ; and I would be glad any 
partizan would help me to a tolerable reafon,. 
that becaufe Clodius and Curio happen to agree 
with me in a few fingular notions, 1 muft there- 
fore blindly follow them in all : or, to (late it at be(l» 
that becaufe Bibulus the party-man^ is perfuaded 
that Clodius and Curio do really propofe the good 
of their country as their chief end \ therefore Bi- . 
bulus (hall be wholly guided and governed by 
them, in the means and meafures towards it. la 
it enough for Bibulus, and the red of the herd, 
to fay, without further examining, I am of the 
Bde tvitb Clodius J or, / vote with Curio ? are thefe 
ptoper methods to form and make up what they 
think fit to call the united nvifdom of the nation .^ 
Is it not pofiible, that, upon fome occafion, Clo- 
dius may be bold and infolent,^ borne away by 
his paffion, malicious, and revengeful ? that Cu- 
rio may be corrupt, and expofe to falc his tongue> 
or his pen ? I conceive it far below the dignity 
both of human nature, and human reafon, to be 
engag;ed in any party, the moft plauiible foever„ 
upon fuch fervile conditions. 

This influence of one upon mqnjy which feema 

to be as great in a people repreftnted^ as it was oF 

old in the commons colleBive^ together \xith the 

confequences it hath had upon the Icglllature,^ 

A a 3 hauh 
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hath given me frequent occafion to reflcft upon 
what Diodorus tells us of one Charondas, a law- 
giver to the Sybarites, an ancient people of Italyi 
IV ho Was fo averfe from all innovation, efpecially 
when it was to proceed from particular perfons, 
(and, I fuppofe, that he might put it out of the 
power of men, fond of their own notions, to di- 
fturb the conflitution at their pleasures, by ad- 
vancing private fchcmes)^ that he provided a fta- 
tute, that whoever propofed any alteration to b€ 
made, (hould ftep out and do it with a rope about 
his neck : if the matter propofed, were generally 
approved, then it fhoiild pafs into a law; if it 
went in the negative, the propofer to be immedi- 
ately hanged. Great minifters may talk of what 
projcfts they pleafe; bat I am deceived, if a more 
cfte£tual one could ever be found for taking off 
(as the prefent phrafc is) thofe hot, unquiet fpi- 
rits, who difturb aflemblies, and obftruft public 
'nfrairs, by gratifying their pride, their malice, 
their ambition, or their avariee. 

Thofe who> in a late reign, began the diftino- 
tion between the "perfonal and politic capacity, 
fccm to have had reafon, if they judged of princes 
by themfelves j for, I think, there i« hardly to be 
found, through all *nature, a greater difference 
between two things, than there is between a re^ 
prefenting commoner, in the funftion of his pub-, 
lie calling, and the fame perfon, when he afts in 
the common offices of life. Here, he allows hiro- 
felf to he upon a level with the reft of mortals-: 
heCe, he follows his own reafon, and his own way; 

and 
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and rather affcfls a fingularity in his a£lions ami 
thoughts, than fervilcly to copy cither, from the 
wikd of his neighbours. In fhort, here, his folly, 
md his wifdom, his reafon and his paffions, are 
ill of his own growth, not the echo or infufion 
Df other men. But, when he is got near the 
walls of his affembly, he affumes and afFe£ls an 
entire fet of very different airs; he conceives 
limfelf a being of a fuperior nature to thofc with- 
7utf and adling in a fphere, -where the vulgar me"- 
thods for the condu£k of human Mfe can be of no 
ufe. He is lifted in a party, where he neither 
knows the temper, nor defigns, nor, perhaps, the 
perfon of his leader, but whofe opinions he fol- 
lows and maintains, with a zeal and faith as vio- 
lent, as a young fcholar does thofe of a philofo- 
pher, whofe fe£l he is taught to profefs. He 
hath neither opinions, nor thoughts, nor aftions, 
nor talk, that he can call his own, but all convey- 
ed to him by his leader, as wind is through an or- 
gan. The iaouriihment he receives, hath been 
not only cbeived^ but digefledj before it comes in- 
to his mouth. Thus inftru6led, he follows the 
partyy right or wrong, through all its fentiments, 
and acquires a courage and ftiffhefs of opinion, 
not at all congenial with him. 

This encourages me to hope, that, during the 
prefent lucid interval, the members retired to 
their homes, may fufpen'S a while their acquired 
complexions, and, taught by the calmnefe of the 
fcene and the feafon, reaflume the native fedate- 
neis of their temper. H this ibould be fo^. it 

vould 
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MTOuld be wife in them, as individual and prirate 
nioitals, to look back a little upon the ftonos 
they have raifed^ as well as thofe they h2L\ce/coped: 
to rcfltt^f that they have been authors of a ncv 
and wcndcifui thing in England, which is, forii 
houfc of Commons to lofe the univerfal favour of 
the «un\ber they rcprefent : to obfervc, bow 
tliofe, whom they thought fit to perfecute foi rigb- 
tcoufnefs fake, have been openly carefied by the 
|>eoplc; and to remember, how themfelves iat 
in fear of their perfons from popular rage. Now, 
if they would know the fecret of all this unpre- 
cedented proceeding in their majiersy they mull 
not impute it to their freedom in debate, or de- 
claring their opinions, but to that unparliament- 
ary abufe of fitting iftdividuais upon their Jboulders^ 
who were hated by God and man* For, it feems, 
the mafs of the people, in fuch conjunctures as tbii, 
have opened their eyes, and will not endure to 
be governed by Clodius and Curio, at the head 
of their myrmidons, though thefe be ever fo nu- 
merous, and compofed of their own reprefentatives. 
This averfion of the people, againit the late 
proceedings of the Commons^ is an accident, 
that, if it laft a while, might be improved to good 
ufes, for fctting the balance of power a little more 
upon an equality, than their late meafures feem 
to promife or admit. This accident may be im- 
puted to two caufes : the firft is, an univerfal fear 
and apprchcnfion of the greatnefs and power of 
France, whereof the people in general feem to be 
very much and juflly poffeffcd > and^ therefore 

cannot 
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lot but refent, to fee it, in fo critical a junc- 
, wholly laid afide by their minillers, the 
imons. The other caufe, is a great love and 
: of gratitude in the people, towards their 
:nt King, grounded upon a long opinion and 
rience of his merit, as well as conceffions to 
leir reasonable dcfires ; fo that it is, for fomc 
, they have begun to fay, and to fetch in- 
:es, where he hath, in many things, been 
ly ufed. How long thefe humours may laft, 
paffions are momentary, and efpecially thofe 

multitude) or what confequences they may 
uce, a little time will'difcover. But, when- 
it comes to pafs, that a popular aflembly, 
from fuch obftruftions, and already poffefled 
norc power than an equal balance will allow, 

continue to think they have not enough, 
by cramping the hand that holds the balance^ 
by impeachments or dijfenjtons with the nobles, 
avour ftill for more j I cannot poffibly fee, in 
ommon courfe of things, how the fame caufes 
produce different eiFcfts and confequences a- 
g us, from what they did in Greece and 
le. 
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THE 

PUBLIC SPIRIT OFTHE WHIGS, 

Set forth in their generous Encouragement of the^ 
Author of the Crisis*. 

With fomc Obferrations on the feafonablenefsy can- 
dour, erudition, and ftylc of that Treatifc. 

[Upon the firft publication of this pamphlet, all the Scots Lords, 
then in London, went in a body, and complained to Queea 
Anhs, of the aiiix>nt put on them, and their nation, by the 
author of this treatiie. Whereupon, a proclamation was po- 
blKhed by her Majefty, offering a reward of 300 L to difcover 
him. The reaion for ofiering ib fmall a fiim, was, that the 
Queen and mbiAry had no defire to hare the author takca 
into cuftody.] 

I Cannot, without fome envy, and a juft re* 
fentment againft the oppoHte condu£); of 0- 
thers, reiie£l upon that generofity and tendernefs, 
wherewith the heads and principal members of a 

ftruggling 

• It was written in the year 171a,. by the confent, if not the 
encouragement of the minifters of that acra, in anfwer to U« 
Crifis, by Sir Richard Steele. Orrery. 

The noble commentator, who appears, in another inftance, t* 
have given an account of the works of his author, from a pert* 
fal of no more than a title \ in the Dublin editions, has bcea 
betrayed into midukes, which, if he had read the piece, he would 
have efcapcd. This tra£t, in the title which his Lordihip foo- 
fulted, is faid to have been written in the year 1 7 12: bot,i» 
that part of it which moft deferves the notice of a critic, beoafi 
it occafioned a complaint in the houie of Lords, mcntioa it 

•f Sfc the note on Voyage to Brcbdlngnagy cbaf, 6. V^i V». 
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niggling faftion, treat thofe who will undertake 
• hold a pen in their defence. And the beha- 
our of thefe patrons, is yet the more laudable, 
t:aufe the benefits they confer, are almoft gratis. 
any of their labourers can fcratch out a pam- 
let, they defire no more ; there is no queftion 
'ered about the wit, the ftyle, the argument, 
t a pamphlet come out, upon demand, in a 
3per jun£lure, you fhall be well and certainly 
id ; you fhall be paid beforehand ; every one 
the party who is able to read, and can fpare a 
illing, (hall be a fubfcriber 5 feveral thoufands 
each produftion fhall be fent among their 
ends through the kingdom 5 the work (hall be 
ported admirable, fublime, unanfwerable ; fhall 
rve to raife the finking clamours, and confirm 
e fcandal of introducing -popery and the pre- 
nder, upon the Queen and her minifters. 
Among the prefent writers on that fide, I can 
coUedi but three of any great diftin£tion, 
hich are, the Flying Poftj Mr. Dunton, and the 

author 

ide of a motion to diflblvc the union, which did not happen 
1 1 713. The complaint, which is faid in the not* to happen 
on thefirft publication, was made the ad of March 1 713-14, 
i the pamphlet, according to the cuftom of printers, was 
ted 1^14. Hawkef. 

In the ftylc and conduct, this is one of the boldeft, as well as 
e of the moft maftcrly trails that Swift ever wrote. And I 
loot help obferving, that, on whatever topic he employs his 
1, the fubjeft which h*: treats of, is always fo excellently ma- 
5ed, as to feem to have been the whole (hidy and application 
his life : fo that he appears the greateft mafter, through a 
»ter variety of materials, than perhaps have been difcuflcd by 
f other author. Orrery, 



more voluminous in his produ£i;ions : 1 

having employed his ftudies in fo great : 

of other fubjefts, he hath, I think, bi 

turned his genius to politics. His fame 

entitled,. Neck or nothings muft be alloM? 

the flirewdeft piece, and written with \ 

fpirit of any, which hath appeared from t 

fince the change of the miniftry : it is, i 

moft cutting fatire upon the Lord Trcaf 

Lord Bolingbroke ; and I wonder none 

friends ever undertook to anfwer it. I < 

was at firft of the fame opinion with feve 

judges, who, from the ftyle and manner, 

it to have iflued from the Iharp pen of 

of Nottingham ; and I am ftill apt to 

might receive his Lord{hip's lafl hand. 1 

and principal of this triumvirate, is the a 

the Crifis ; who, although he muft yiel 

Flying Pqfly in knowledge of the world, 

in politics, and to Mr. Dunton, in kee 
r,..:^- J — ;««... ^f i!-_ 1 1 _.i 
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or clafs to either; provided he would a 
regard the propriety and difpofition of hirf 
;, confult 'the grJimmatical part, and get fome 
nation in the fuhjef); he intends to handle, 
litting the generous countenance and en- 
gement that have been fhewn totheperfons 
)rodu£l:ions of the two former authors, I- 
lei€ only confider the great favour confer- 
pon the laft. It hath been advertifcd for 
1 months in the EngUJbmafiy * and other 
5, that a pamphlet, called the Crtfts^ fhould 
bliflied at a proper time, in order to open 
^es of the nation. It was propofed to be 
id by fubfcription, price a {billing. This 

little out- of form \ becaufe fubfcriptions 
ually begged only for books of great price, 
jch as are not likely to have a general fale. 
c was likewife given of what this pamphlet 
1 contain ; only an extract from certain a£U 
liament relating to the fucc^ffion, which at 
nuft fink nine-pence in the iliilling, and 
but three-pence for the author's political 
tions ; fo that nothing very Wonderful or 
ve could be reafonably expedled from this 
mance. But, a work was to be done, a 
^ writer to be encouraged, and accordingly 

thoufand copies were befpoke. Neither 
this be fufficient ; for whcfn we expefted to 
Dur bundles delivered us, all was ftopt j the 
!s to the caufe fprang a new projefl 5 and it 
L. II. B b was 

paper written by the fame author, in faTour of the pre- 
idminiftrationi Havjkef, 
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was advertlled that the CriGs could not appeaTj 
till the ladies had (hewn their zeal againft the 
Pretender, as well as the mep ; againft the Pre- 
tender in the bloom of his youth, reported to 
be handfome, and endued with an underftanding 
exa£Uy of a fize to pleafe the fex. I fhould be 
glad to have feen a printed lift of the fair fub- 
fcribers prefixed to this pamphlet y by which the 
Chevalier might know, he was fo far from pre- 
tending to a monarchy here, that he could not fo 
much as pretend to a miftrefs. 

At the dcftined period, the firft news we hear, 
is of a huge train of dukes, earls, vifcounts, ba- 
rons, knights, efquires, gentlemen, and others, 
going to Sam. Buckley's, the publifher of the 
Crifis, to fetch home their cargoes, in order to 
tranfmit them by dozens, fcores, and hundreds, 
into the feveral counties, and thereby to prepare 
the wills and underftandings of their friends a- 
gainft the approaching feflions. Afk any of 
them, whether they have read it ? they will an- 
fwer. No; but they have fent it every-wherc, 
and it will do a world of good. It is a pamph- 
let, and a pamphlet, they hear, againft the mini- 
ftry ; talks of flavery, France, and the Pretender: 
they defire no more : it will fettle the wavering, 
confirm the doubtful, inftrucl the ignorant, in- 
flame the clamorous, although it never be once 
looked into. I am told by thofe who are expert 
in the trade, that the author and bookfeller of 
this twelve-penny treatife will be greater gainers, 
than from one edition of any folio that hath 

beea 
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l)cen publi(hed thefe twenty years. What needy 
Writer would not folicit to wofk under fuch 
mafters, who will pay us before -hand, take ofF as 
much of our ware as we pleafe at our own rates, 
and trouble not themfelves to examine, either be- 
fore or after they have bought it, whether it be 
ftaple or no ? 

But in order to illuftrate the implicit muni- 
ficence of thefe noble patrons, I cannot take a 
mofe effcftual method, than by exjimining the 
produ£fcion itfelf; by which we {hall eaClyfind, 
that it was never intended, further than from the 
noife, the bulk, and the title of Crifts^ to do ;any 
fervice to the faftious caufe. .The entire piece 
confifts of a title page, a dedication to the cler- 
gy, a preface, an extradb from certain afts of 
parliament, and about ten pages of dry reflec- 
tions on the proceedings of the Queen and her 
fervantS} which his coadjutors, the Earl of Not- 
tingham, Mr. Dunton, and the Flying Port, had 
long ago fet before us in a much clearer light. 

In popilh countries, when fome impoftor cries 
o\xtj A miracle i a miracle! it is not done with a 
hope or intention of converting- heretics, but 
confirming the deluded vulgar in their errors^ 
and fo the cry goes round, without examining in- 
to the cheat. Thus, the whigs among us, givo 
out the cry, A pamphlet I a pamphlet / The crijis ! 
the crifts I not with a view of convincing their 
adverfaries, but to raife the fpirits of their 
friends, recal their ftragglers, and unite their 
numbers by found and impudence j as. bees af^ 
• B. b a fembk 
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fcmfalc and cling together by the noife of bra& 
That no other effcA could be imagined, or 
hoped for, kj the publication of this timely trea- 
tife, will be manifeft from fome obvious reflec- 
tions upon the fe?eral parts of it ; wherein the 
follies, the faHhoods, or the abfurdities, appear 
fo frequent, that they may boldly contend for 
num>H:r with the lines. 

^Vhen the hawker holds this pamphlet towards 
you, the firft words you perceive, are, The crifis ; 
or, A difcsurfej &c. The interpreter of Suidaa 
gives four tranilations of the word crifis ; any of 
which may be as properly applied to this author's 
letter to the bailifF of Stockbridge. ♦ Next, 
what he calls a difcourfcj coniiils only of two 
pr.ges, prefixed to twenty-two more, which con- 
tain cxtrjQs from afts of parliament ; for as to 
the twelve laft pages, they are provided for by 
themfelves in the title, under*^ the name of fonu 
fc.^fonabU wemarhs on the danger of a popi(hy}/rr^f« 
Another circumftance, worthy of our information, 
in the title-page^ is, that the crown hath been 
fettled by previous oBs. I never heard of any aS 
of parliament that was not previous to what it 
enabled, unlefs thofe two, by which the Earl of 
StiTafford and Sir John Fenwick loft . their heads, 
may pafs for exceptions. A difcourfcy reprefetttir.g 
from the moji authentic records^ &c. He hath bor- 
rowed this expreffion from fome writer, who pro- 
bably 

♦ Steele addreflecl a letter to the BaUifT of Stockbridge, who 
A)[>pear5 to have been returning officer for thb borough, wiiicK 
Steele rcprcfented in parliam.cm, l|i?w^$^ 
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JMj underftood the words ; but this gentleman 
liatb altogether xnifapplied them ; and, under fa-« 
vour, be is wholly miftaken ; for a heap of ex- 
trafts from feveral afts of parliament cannot be 
called a difcourfej neither do I believe he copied 
them from th^ mod authentic records, which, as 
I take it, arc lodged in the Tower, but out of 
fomc common printed copy. I grant, there 1? 
nothing material in all this, further than to (hew 
the generofity of our adverfaries, in encouraging 
a writer, who cannot furnifli out fo much as a 
title page with propriety or common fenfe. 

Next follows the dedication to the clergy of 
the church of England, wherein the modefty and 
the meaning of the firft paragraphs arc hardly to 
be matched* He tells them, he hath made a 
Kmm^fit upon the ails ojfetthmenty which he layr 
before them^ and conjures them to recommend in their 
writings and difcourfes to their felioiv fubjeBs :., and. 
he doth all this, out of a juft deference ta their 
great power and influence. This is the right whig^ " 
fchei!ne, of directing the clergy what to preach. 
The Archbi{hop of Canterbury's jurifdidion ex- 
tends no farther than over his own province; but 
the author of the Crifis conilitutes himfelf vicar- 
general over the whole clergy of the church of 
England. The bifhops, in their letters or fpcech- 
cs to their own clergy, proceed no further than to* 
exhortation; but this writer conjures the whole 
clergy of the church, to recommend his comment 
upon the laws of ihe land, in their writings andl 
difcourfps. I would fain knpw, who made him a. 
B b 3 cQtnmentatni: 
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commenUfor t/pat the laivs of the land : after whiclii 
it will be time enough to aflc him, by what au- 
thority he dirctls the clergy to recommend his 
comments from the pulpit or the prefs ? * 

He tells the clergy, there are t^oo circuniftances 
which place the mhids of the people under their di- 
veBion : the firft circumllance, is their education ; 
the fecond circumllancc, is the tenths of our 
hnds. This lad, according to the Latin phrafC) 
is fpokcn ad invidiam ; for he knows wdl e- 
nough, fhcy have not a twentieth : but if yott 
take it in his own way, the landlord has nin« 
parts in ten of the peoples minds under his di- 
reftion. Upon this rock the author before us i« 
perpetually fplitting, as oftfen as he vciiturcs out 
beyond the nartow bounds of his literature. He 
hath a confufed remembrance of words fince he 
left the univerfity, but hath loft half their mean- 
inor, and puts them together with no regard, ex- 
cept to their ca<lortce ; as I remember a fellow 
tiailedup. maps in a gentleman's cIofet,fome fide- 
ling, others upHde down, the better to adjufl: 
them to the pannels. 

I am fenfible it is of little confequence to their 
caufe, whether this defender of it underftand9 
grammAr or no -, and, if what he would fain fay, 
difcovere^l h»ra to be a wcll-wiflier to rcafon or 
truth j I would be ready to make large attowances. 
But when, with great difficulty, I defcry a com- 
pontion of rancour and falfehood, intermixed with 
plaufible nonfenfe, 1 feel a ftruggle between con- 
tempt aiid indignation^ at feeing the charaftcr of 

a cenfor^ 
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a cenfoTy a guardiah^ an Englijhman^ a commentator. 
on the hios^ 2Ln inftviiSior of the clergy y a^umed by 
a child of obfcurity, without one fingle qualifica- 
tion to fupport them. 

This writer, who either afFeSs, or is command- 
ed of late to copy after the Bp. of Sar«i», hath, 
out of the pregnancy of bis invention, found xint 
an old way of infinuating the groflcft refleSions 
bnder the appearance of admonitions ; and is ib 
judicious a follower of the prelate, that he taxes 
the clergy for ififlaming their pcopU with apprehend 
ftons' of danger to them and their conjlitution^ from 
mcn.ijuho are innocent of fitch deftgns : when be 
muft needs confefs, the whok deftgu of bis panY^ 
phlet, is /^ infidme the people ivith apprehenfons of 
ditnger from the prefent miniftry, whom we be- 
lie v^e to be at Icaft as innocent men as the lafl. 

What fhall I fay to a pamphlet, where the ma- 
lice and fallhood of every line would r.equire ai» 
anfwer, and where the dulnefs and abfurditiea 
wjll not deferve one ? ■: . 

By his pretending tb have always maintaine<l 
an inviolable refpc£t to the clergy, he would in- 
fimiate, that thofe papers among the Tatters and 
SpeBatorSj where the \yhole order is abufed, were 
not his own. I will appeal to all who know the 
flatnefs of his ftyle, and the barrennefs of his in- 
vemiorv, whether he doth not gr(^y prevaricate ? 
Wa« he ever able to walk without leading- ftringe^ 
or fwim without bladders, without being difcover- 
cd by his hobbling and his finking ? hath he ad- 
kcred to hU cbara^ iaihis- paper called .the -S//^- 
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I'tjbmany whereof he is allowed to be fde 
without any competition ? what does he 1 
the letter figned by himfelf, which relates tc 
worth, * in whofe defence he affronts th 
convocation of Ireland ? 

It is a;.wife maum, that becaufe the ch 
Boxivil lawyers, they ought not to prea 
dience to governors ; and therefore, thej 
not to preach temperance, becaufe they 
phyficians. Examine all this author's \i 
and then point me out a divine, who knov 
of the conilitution of England than he f 
thofe many egregious blunders in his late 
where he pretends to dabble in the fubje^ 

But the clergy have, it fcems, imbibed t 
tions of power and obedience, abhorrent f 
laws,yr^/w the pompous ideas of imperial ^ 
and thefubmtffion to abfolute emperors. This 
ignorance, below a fchool-boy in his Luc 
rus. The Roman hiftory wherein lads 
flrufted, reacheth little above eight hundre 
and the authors do every where inftil re] 
principles j and from the account of 
twelve of the firft emperors, we Ifcarn'tc 
detcftation againft tyranny. The Grccl 
this point yet a great deal higher, whi 

• The right honourable Robert Molcfworth» Eiqr 
prky couDcU, and member of the Honfe of Commons 
peer by K. George I. The lower houfe of convocai 
preferred a complaint agaihft him for difrefpe^bful wo 
being reprcfcntcd in England, he was" removed froqj" tl 
to jadify him againft ^s complaint, Sras the fubj^ 
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can be ignorattt of, who hath read or heard them 
quoted. This gave Hobbes the occafion of ad- 
vancing a pofition direftly contrary, That the 
jfouth of England were corrupted in their politi- 
tical principles, by reading the hiflories of Rome 
and Greece ; which, having been written under 
republics, taught the readers to have ill notions 
3f monarchy. In this aflertion, there was fome- 
thing fpecious ; but that advanced by the Crifis, 
M)uld only iflue from the profoundeft ignorance. 

But, would you know his fcheme of education 
for young gentlemen at the univerfity ? it is. 
That they ftiould fpend their time in perufing 
thofe afts of parliament, whereof his pamphlet 
18 an extra£l, which if it had been done^ the kingdom 
would not be in its prefent condition ; but every ment" 
Wfent into the worlds thus inJlruBed^ Jince the 
"devolutions would have been an advocate for our 
nghts and liberties. 

Here now is a projeft foj getting more money 
>y the Crifis ; to have it read by tutors in the uni- 
^crfities. I thoroughly agree with him, that if 
)ur (tudents had been thus employed for twenty 
fcars pad, the kingdom had not been in its prefent 
mdition : but we have to* many of fuch profi- 
:ients already among the young nobility and gen-, 
ry, who have gathered up their polices from 
:hocolate houfes and faflious clubs \ and who, 
f they had fpent their time in hard ftudy at Ox- 
brd or Cambridge, we might indeed have faid, 
hat the fa£tious part of this kingdom had not been 
n its prefent condition^ or have fuffcrcd thcmfelvea 
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to be taught, that a few a£ls of parliament, rela- 
ting to the fucccfBon, arc preferable to all other 
civil injlitutions whatfoever. Neither did I ever 
before hear, that an a£t of parliament relating to 
one particular point, could be called a civil con- 
flitution. 

He fpends almofl a quarto page, in telling the 
clergy, that they will be certainly perjured, if they 
bring in the Pretender, whom they have abjurcdj 
and he wifely reminds them, that they have 
fworn, without equivocation or mental refervation \ 
otherwife, the clergy might think, that as foon as 
they received the Pretender, and turned Papifts, 
they would be free from their oath. 

This honeft, civil, ingenious gentleman, knows 
in his confcience, that there are not ten clergy- 
men in England, except non-jurors, who do not 
abhor the thoughts of the Pretender reigning over 
us, much more than himfclf. But this is the 
fpittle of the Bp- of Sarum, * which our author 
licks up, and fwallows, and then coughs out a- 
gain, with an additionof his own phlegm. I would 
fain fuppofe the body of the clergy were to return 
an anfwer, by one of their members, to thefc wor- 
thy counfellors. I conceive, it might be in the 
following terms : 

** Mf Lord and Gentleman^ 

** The clergy command me to give you thanks 

" for your advice ; and if they kiiew any crimeSi 

•* from which either of yoil were as free, as they 

** are from thofe which you fo earneftly exhort 

them 
• Dr. Qilbert Burnet'. 
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* them to avoid, they would return your favour 
^* as near as poffible in the fame fly ie and manner. 
'* However, that your advice may hot be wholly 
'* loftj particularly that part of it which relates to 
'* the Pretender, they defire you would apply it to 
'* more proper pcrfons. Look among your own 
'* leaders ^ examine which of them engaged in a 
" plot to reftore the late K. James, and received 
'^ pardons under his feal ; examine which of them 
" have bc^n fince tampering with his pretA&ded 
" fon, and, to gratify their ambition, their ava- 
'* rice, their malice, and revenge, are now will- 
'* ing to reftore him at the expcnce of the religion 
** and liberty of their country. Retire, good my 
** Lord, with your pupil, and let us hear no more of 
** thefe hypocritical infinuations,left the Queen and 
*' minifters, who have been hitherto content with 
** only difappointing the lurking villanies of your 
** faftion, may be at laft provoked to expofe them.** , 

But his refpeft for the clergy is fuch, that he *ir 
<ioth not infinuate as if they really had thefe evil 
^ifpofitions; he only ififtnuateSf that they g\v€ too 
^Uich caufe for fuch infiniiattons • 

I will, upon occafion, ftrip fome of his inftnua-' 
tkns from their generality and folecifms, and drag 
them into the light. His dedication to the cler-. 
gy is full of them, becaufe here he endeavours to 
mould up his rancour and civility together 5 by 
which conftraint, he is obliged to fhorten his pa-, 
ragraphs, and to place them in fuch a light, that 
they obfcure one another. Suppofing, therefore, 
that I have fcraped oflF his good manners, in order 

to 
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to come at his meaning, which lies under ; he 
tells the clergy, that the favour of the Queen and 
herminiftcrs, is but a colour of zeal towards them; 
that the people were deluded by a^roundlefs cry 
of the church's danger at Sacheverel's trial ; that 
the clergy, as they are men of fenfe and honour^ 
ought to preach this truth to their feveral congre- 
gations \ and let them know, that the true defign 
of the prefent men in power, in that, and all their 
proceedings fince, in favour of the church, was, to 
bring in Popery, France, and the Pretender, and 
to enflavc all Europe, contrary to the la'vos of our 
country^ the poiver of the legijlature^ the faith ofna^ 
tionsy and the honour of God. 

I cannot fee why the clergy, as men offenfty and 
men of honour (for he appeals not to them as men 
of religion) fhould not be allowed to know when 
they are in danger, and be able to guefs whence 
it comes, and who are their protefbors. The 
defign of their deftrudion, indeed, may have been 
projefled in the dark ; but when all was ripe,, 
their enemies proceeded to fo many overt afts in 
the face of the nation, that it was obvious to the 
meaneft people, who wanted no other motives to 
roufc them. On the oiher fide, can this author, 
or the wifeftof his fa£lion, aflign one fingleaft 
of the prefent miniftry, any way tending towards 
bringing in the Pretender, or to weaken the fuc- 
ceflion of the houfe of Hanover ? Obferve then 
the reafonablenefs of this gentleman's advice: the 
clergy, the gentry, and the common people had 
the utmofl apprehenfions of danger to the church " 

under 
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under the late miniftry ; yet then it wa$ the 
greateft impiety to inflame the people ivith any fuch 
tpprehenftons. His danger oizpopijb fucceflfor, from 
any fteps of the prefent miniftry, is an artificial ca- 
lumny, raifed and fprcad againft the convic- 
tion of inventors, pretended to be believed only 
by thofe, who abhor the conftitution in church 
and ftatej an obdurate faftion, who compafs 
heaven and earth to reftore themfelvcs upon the 
ruin of their country : yet here, our author imboris 
the clergy to preach up this imaginary danger to 
their people, and difturb the public peace with 
his ftrained feditious comments. 

But how comes this gracious licence to the 
clergy, from the whigSy to concern themfelvcs 
with politics of any fort, although it be only the 
glofles and comments of Mr. Steele ? The fpeeches 
of the managers at Sachevcrel's trial, particularly 
thofe of Stanhope, Lechmere, King, Parker, and 
fome others *, feemed to deliver a different doc- 
trine. Nay, this very dedication complains of 
fome in holy orders^ who have made the conjlitution 
of their country (in which and the coptic Mr. Steele 
is equally (killed) a very little part of their Jludy^ 
and yet made obedience and government the frequent 
fuhjeBs of their difcourfes. This difficulty is eafily 
fclved ; for, hj politics y they mean obedience. Mr. 
Hoadlcy f, who is a champion for refiflance, was 

Vol. II. C c never 

* Theft perfons were created peers by King George I. 

t Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, created bifhop of Bangor by King 
X>eorge I. in 1715 ; tranllated to Hereford in 1721, to Salifbury 
in I7S»3, and to Winchcfter in 1734* 
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never charged with meddling out of his fundion : 
Hugh Peters, and his brethren, in the times o? 
ufurpation, had full liberty to preach up fedition 
and rebellion ; and fo here, Mr. Steele iflues out 
his licence to the clergy, to preach up the danger 
ff ^ pop\l^ pretender^ in defiance of the Queen 
and her adminiftration. 

Every whiffler in a laced coat, who frequents 
the chocolate-houfc, and is able to fpell the title 
of a pamphlet, (hall talk of the conftitution with 
as much plaufibility as this very folemn writer, 
and, with as good a grace, blame the clergy for 
meddling with politics, whieh they do not under- 
ftand. I have known many of thefe able politi- 
cians furnifhed, before they were of age, with all 
the neceflary topics of their faftion, and, by the 
help of about twenty • polyfyllables, capable of 
maintaining an argument, that would ftiine in 
the Crifis ; whofe author gathered up his little 
flock from the fame fchools, and hath written 
from xyo other fund. 

But, after all, it is not clear to me, whether 
this gentleman addrefTeth himfelf to the clergy 
of England in general, or only to thofe very few 
(hardly enow, in cafe of a change, to fupply the 
mortality of thofe filf- denying prelaUs he cele- 
brates) who are in his principles, and, among 
thefe, only fuch as live in and about London 5 
which, probably, will reduce the number to about 
half a dozen at moft. I (hould incline to guefs 
the latter ; becaufe he tells them, they are fur- 
rounded by a learned j wealthy j knawi/rg gentry, vfho 
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hno'W with what firmnefsy felf -denial y and charity^ 
the hijbops adhered to the public caufe^ emd what 
contumelies thofe clergymen have undergone^ &c. who 
adhered to the caufe of truth. By thofe terms, the 
public caufe y and the caufe of truths he underflands 
the caufe of the Whigs, in oppofition to the 
Queen and her fervants : therefore, by the learn^ 
edy 'wealthy J and knowing gentry ^ he mud under- 
ftand, the banhy and ^ajl~lndia company^ and thofe 
other merchants or citizens within the bills of 
mortality, who have been ftreriuous againft the 
church and crown, and whofe fpirit of faftion hath 
lately got the better of their intereft. For, let 
him fearch all the reft of the kingdom, he will 
find the furrounded clergy, and the furrounding 
gentry, wholly ftrangers to the merits of thofe 
prelates, and adhering to a very different caufe of 
truth ; as will foon, I hope, be man if eft, by a fair 
appeal to the re'prefentatives of both. 

It was very unncceflary in this writer, to be- 
fpeak the treatment of contempt andderifton^ which 
tfce clergy are to expert from this faftion, when- 
ever they come into power. I believe that vener- 
able body is in very little concern, after what 
manner their moft mortal enemies intend to treat 
them, whenever it ftiall pkafe God, for our fins, 
to vifit us viritfc--j(b fatal an event j which I hope 
it will be the united endeavours both of clergy 
and laity to hinder. It would be fome fupport to 
this hope, if I could have any opinion of his pre- 
difting talent (which fome have afcribed to people 
of this author's chara£ler) where he tells us, that 
C c 2 noife 
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noife and wrath ivill not always pafs for zeak 
What other inflances of zeal hath this gentleman, 
or the reft of his party, been able to produce ? if 
clamour be mi/e^ it it is but opening our ears to 
know from what fide it com^ ; and, if fedition, 
fcurrility, flandcr, and calumny, be the fruit of 
wrathy read the pamphlets and papers iffuing from 
the zealots oi that facSbion, or vifit their clubs and 
cofFee-houfes, in order to form a judgment of the 
three. 

When Mr. Steele tells us, w£ have religion^ that 
wants no fupport from the enlargement of fecular 
power^ but is well fupported by the wifdom and 
piety of its preachers , and its own native truth ; it 
would be good to know what religion he profeff- 
€th : for the clergy, to whom he fpeaks, will ne- 
ver allow him a member of the church of Eng- 
land.. They cannot agree, that the truth of the 
gofpel, and tha piety and wifdom of its preachers, 
are a fufficient fupport y in an evil age, againft in- 
fidelity, fadion, and vice, without the affiftance 
of fecular power i uiil efs God would pleafe to 
confer the gift of mtracles on thofe who wait at 
the altar. I believe they venture to go a little 
fiirther, and think, that, upon fome occafions, they 
want a little enlargement of ajftflance from the ft* 
cular powery~zg7iir\{iAihciflSi DejJjtt^SocinianSy and 
other heretics. Every firft Sunda^ m Lent, a part 
of the I^iturgy is read to the people ; in the pre- 
face to which, the church declares her wifhes for 
the reftoring of that difcipline fhe formerly had, 
and which, for fome years pail, hath been more 

wanted 
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'wanted than ever. But of this no more, left it 
might inftnuate jealouftes- between the clergy and 
Jaity ; which, the author tells us, ts the policy of 
vain ambitious men among the former^ in hopes to 
derive from their order a veneration they cannot de» 
ferve from their virtue. If this be their method 
for procuring veneration, it is the moft fingular 
that ever was thought on ; and the clergy would 
then indeed have no more to do with politics of 
any fort, than Mr. Steele, or his faftiori, will al- 
low them. 

Having thus toiled through his dedication 5 I 
proceed to confider his preface, which, half con- 
fiding of quotation, will be fo much the fooner 
got through. It is a very unfair thing in any 
writer, to employ his ignorance and malice toge- 
ther ; becaufe it gives his anfwerer double work : 
it is like the fort of fophiftry that the logicians 
call two mediums J which are never allowed in the- 
fame fyllogifm. A writer with a weak head, and 
a corrupt heart, is an over-match for any fingle 
pen ; like a hireling jade, dull and vicious, hardly 
able to ftir, yet offering at every turn to kick. 

He begins his preface with fuch an account of 
the original of power, and the nature of civil in- 
ftitutioris, as, I am confident, was never once <- 
magined by any writer upon government, from 
Plato to Mr. Locke. Give me leave to tranfcribe 
his firft paragraph. / never fanv an unruly croivd 
of people cool by degrees into temper y but it gave me 
on idea of the original of power ^ and the nature of 
civil injlitutions. One particular man has ufuclhy 
Cc 3 in; 
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U2 thofe cafes y from the dignity of his appearance^ or 
other qualities known or imagined by the multitude^ 
been received itUo fudden favour and authority ; th^ 
Qccafton of their difference has been reprefented to 
him, and the matter referred to his decifton. 

I have known a poet, who was never out of 
England, introduce a faft by way of fimile, which 
could probably no where happen nearer than in 
the plains of Lybia ; and begin with, fo have I 
feen *. Such a fiftion, I fuppofe, may be juftified 
by poetical licence; yet Virgil is much more mo- 
deft. This paragraph of Mr. Steele's, which he 
fets down as an obfcrvation of his own, is a mife- 
rable mangled tranflation of fix verfes out of that 
famous poet, who fpeaks after this manner : jis 
IV hen a fedition artfcs in a great multitude ^ &c. 
then if they fee a ivifcy grave man^ &c. Virgil, 
who lived but a little after the ruin of the Roman 
republic, w^ere feditions often happened, and 
the force of oratory was great among the people,, 
made ufe of a fimile, which Mr. Steele turns in- 
to a fa£l, after fuch a manner, as if he had feea 
it an hundred times \ and builds upon it a fyflem 
of the origin of government. When the vulgar 
here in. England affemble in a riotous manner 
(which is not very frequent of late years) the 
prince takes a much more effefiual way than that 
of fending orators to appeafe t6cm : but Mr* 
Steele imagines fuch a crowd of people as this,, 
where there is no government at all ; their unru'- 
Unefs quelled, and their paflions cooled by a parti- 
cular 
• See diap. 5. of the ili^l Bfll$jr^, voL VL 
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ular man, whofe great qualities they had knowft 
►efore. Such an aiTembly muft have rifcn fud- 
[gnly from the earth, and the man of Authority 
Iropt from the clouds ; for^ without fomc previous 
orm of government, no fuch crowd did ever yet 
fifemble, or could poffibly be acquainted with the 
nerits and dignity of any particular man among- 
hem. But, to purfue his fcheme : This man of 
uthority, who cools the crowd by degrees, and to 
irhom they all appeal, muft of neceffity prove ei- 
her an open or clandeftine tyrant* A clandeftine 
yrant^ I take to be a king of Brentford, who keeps 
lis army in difguife ; and whenever he happens 
lither to die naturally, be knock'd on the head, 
)T depofed, the people calmly take further meafures 
\nd improve upon nvhat was begun under his unli^ 
nited power. All this, our author tells us, with 
:xtreme propriety,'// whatfeems reafonable to com^ 
non fenfe ; that is, in other words, it feems r^^- 
onable to reafon. This is what he calls giving an 
dea of the original cfpoiuer^ and the nature of ci^ 
jil injlitutions. To which I anfwer, with great 
phlegm, that I defy any man alive to fhew me, 
n double the number of lines, although writ by 
the fame author, fuch a complicated ignorance, 
in hiftory, human nature, or politics, as well as in 
the ordinary"proprieties of thought or of ftyle. 

But it feems thefe profound fpeculations were 
only prcmifed to introduce fome quotations in fa- 
vour of reftflance. What hath refinance to ^ 
with the fucceflion of the houfe of Hanover, that 
th^wbig writers fliould perpetually affe£l to tag 

them 
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them together ? I can conceive nothing elfe, but 
that their hatred to the Queen and miniftry, 
puts them upon thoughts of introducing the fuo 
ceflbr by another revolution. Are cafes of extremt 
necejftty to be produced as common maxims, by 
which we are always to proceed ? Should not thefe 
gentlemen fometimes inculcate the general rule 
of obedience, and not always the exception ofre- 
fiftance? fince the former hath been the perpetual 
dictate of all laws both divine and civil, and the 
latter is flill in drfpute. 

I fhall meddle with none of the paflages he 
cites, to prove the lawfulnefs of refifting princesj 
except that from the prefent Lord Chancellor's 
fpeech*, in defence of Dr. Sachcverel : That there 
are extraordinary cafes y cafts of necej/ity^ which are 
impiiedj although not exprejfedy in the general rule 
[of obedience.] Thefe words, very dear in them- 
felves, Mr. Steele explains into nonfenfe; which, 
in any other author, I Ihouldfufpedl to have been 
intended us a refleftion upon as great a pcrfon 
as ever filled or adorned that high ftation : but I 
am fo well acquainted with his pe», that I much. 
more wonder how it can trace out a true quota- 
tion, than a falfe comment. To fee him treat my 
Lord Harcourt with {o much civility, looks in- 
deed a little fufpicious, and as if he had malice in 
his heart. He calls his Lordfliip a' very great man^ 

and" 

• Sir Simon Harcourt, who, at the time of SachcFcrcrs triaU 
had refigned his place of Attorney-General, which he afterwards 
accepted again ; upon the change of the minifhy, he was i^ 
X.ord-kcepcr, and in X 71 1 created a Baron. Haivkef. 
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and a great living authority ,• places himfelf in 
company with Gen. Stanhope and Mr. Hoadley ; 
and, -in fhort, takes the moil effectual method in 
his power, of ruining his Lordfhip in the opinion 
of every man, who is wife or good. I can only 
tell my Lord Harcourt, for his comfort, that thefe 
praifes are encumbered with the doftrine of reftft^ 
ance^ and the true revolution-principles ; and, pro- 
vided he will not allow Mr. Steele for his com- 
mentator, he may hope to recover the honour of 
being libelled again, as w^ll as his fovereiga jind 
fellow-fervants. 

We now come to the Crifis ; where we meet 
with two pages, by way of introduftion to thofe 
extracts from afts of parliament that conftitute 
the body of his pamphlet. This introduflion 
begins with a definition of liberty, and then 
proceeds in a panegyric upon that great bleffing. 
His panegyric is made up of half a dozen fhreds, 
like a fchool-boy*s theme, beaten general topicks, 
where any other man alive might wander fecure- 
ly; but this politician, by venturing to vary the 
good old phrafes, and give them a new turn, 
commits an hundred folecjfms and abfurdities. 
The weighty truths, which he endeavours to prefs 
upon his reader, are fuch as thefe; That liberty 
is a very good thing; that without liberty ^ ive can^ 
not he free ; that health is goodj andjlrengih is good^ 
hut liberty is better than either ; that no man can be 
happy nvithout the liberty of doing whatever his own 
mind tells him is befi ; that men of quality love li- 
herty^ and common people love liberty : even women 

and 
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and children love liberty ; and you cannot pleafc 
them better, than by letting them do what they 
pleafe. Had Mr. Steele contented himfelf to deli- 
ver thefe and the like maxims in fuch intelligible 
terms, I could have found where we agreed, and 
where we difFered. But let us hear fome of 
thefe axioms, as he hath involved them. Wi 
cannot pojfefs our fouls with pleafure and fatisfaOmy 
except nve preferve in ourf elves that inefiimable hlef* 
Jingy which we call liberty. By liberty^ I deftre to be 
underwood to mean the happinefs of mens livings 
&c — ^The true life of man confifis in conducing it 
according to his own jufl fentiments and innocent 
inclinations — man^s being is degraded helonv that of a 
' free agent y when his off e5f ions and pajftons are no 
longer governed by the diSlates of his own mind*-^ 
Without liberty y our health (among other things) 
may be, at the ivill of a tyrant , employed to our own 
ruiny and that of our fellow-creatures. If there bc 
any of thefe maxims which is not grofly defedivc 
in truth, in fenfe, or in grammar, I will allow 
them to pafs for uncontrollable. By the firfti 
omitting the pedantry of the whole expreflion, 
there are not above one or two nations in the # 
world, where any one man can poffefs hiifoul ivitb 
pleafiire and fatisfaBion, In the fecond', he de/ires 
to be underflood to mean ; that is, he defires to bc 
meant to mean, or to be underftood to under- 
ftand. In the third, the life of man confijls in con- 
duBing his life. In the fourth he affirms, that 
mens beings are degraded, when their pajftons are 
no longer governed by the dilates of their own 

ntifidsi 
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bids ; dJreftly contrary to the leflbns of all mo- 
lifts and legiflators ; who agree unanimoully, 
at the paffions of men muft be under the go- 
rnment of reafon and law ; neither are laws of 
y other ufe, than to correft the irregularity of 
r afFe£iions. By the laft, our health is ruinous 
ourfelves and other men^ when a tyrant pleafes ; 
lich I leave to him to make out. 
I cannot fufBcicntly commend our anccftors 
r tranfmitting to us the bleffing of liberty ; yet 
ving laid out their blood and treasure upon the 
rchafe^ I do not fee how they aEied parjtmoniouf^ 
; becaufe I can conceive nothing more gene- 
us than that of employing our blood and trea- 
re for the fervice of others. But I am fudden- 
ftruck with the thought, that I have found his 
eaning ; our anceftors a£ted parfimonioufly, be- 
ufe phey only fpent their own treafure for the 
K)d of their pofterity ; whereas we Squandered 
iray the treafures of our pofterity too : but whe- 
er they will be thankful, and think it was done 
r the prefervation of their liberty, muft be left 
\ themfelves for a decifion. 
I verily believe, although I could not prove it 
1 Weftminfter-hall before a Lord Chief Juftice, 
lat by enemies to our conjlitution^ and enemies to 
sr prefent ejlablijhment^ Mr. Steele would defire to 
' underjlood to mean my Lord Treafurer and the 
:ft of the miniftry : by thofe who are grown fupine^ 
I proportion to the danger to which our liberty is e- 
try day more expofedj I fliould guefs he means 
lie tories : and, by hone/t men^ who ought to look up 

with 
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^ith afpirit that becomes honejiy^ he underftands 
the whigs. I likcwife believe, he would take it 
ill^ or think me (lupid, if I did not thus expound 
him. I fay then, that, according- to this expofi- 
tion, the four great officers of ftate, together with 
the reft of the cabinet-council (except the arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury *) are enemies to our efta- 
hlijhment^ making artful and open attacks upon our 
conjlitution^ and arc now praBifing indiredl arts^ 
and meanfubtiltteSi to weaken the fecurity of thoje 
tiEis of parliament for fettling the fucceffion in the 
houfe of Hanover. The firft and moft notorious 
of thefe criminals, is Robert Harley, Earl of Ox- 
ford, Lord High Treafurer, who is reputed to be 
chief minifter : the fecond is, James Butler, 
Duke of Ormonde, who commands the army, 
and defigns to employ it in bringing over the 
Pretender : the third is, Henry St John, Lord 
Vifcount Bolingbroke, Secretary of State, who 
muft be fuppofcd to hold a conftant correfpon- 
dence at the court of Bar le Due, as the late Earl 
of Godblphin did with • that at St. Germains ; 
and, to avoid tedioufnefs, Mr. Bromley, :|: and • 
the reft, are employed in their feveral diftrifls to^ 
the fame end. Thefe are the opinions which Mr 
Steele and his faftion, under the dirediion of 
their leaders, are endeavouring, with all their 
might, to propagate among the people of Eng- 
land, concerning the prefent miniftry ; with what 
refervation to the honour, wifdom, or juftice of 
the Que e!^, I cannot determine; who, by her 

own 
* Dr. Teimiibn. \ Speaker of the houle of Commons. 
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own free choice, after long experience of their 
abilities and integrity, and in compliance to the 
general wifhcs of her people, called them to her 
fervice. Such an accufation ;io;ainfl: perfons in fo 
high truft, fliould require, I think, at leafl one 
(ingle overt aft to make it good. If there be no- 
other choice of perfons fit to ferve the crown, 
without danger from the Pretender, except a- 
mong thofe who are called the whig party, the 
Hanover fucceflion is then indeed in a very def*- 
perate ftate : that illuftrious family will haYC al- 
mod nine in ten of the kingdom againft it, and 
thofe principally of the landed intereft ; which is 
mod to be depended upon in fuch a nation as ours* 

I have now got as far as his extra£ls, which I 
fliall not be at the pains of comparing with the 
originals, but fuppofe he hath gotten them, fairly 
tranfcribed : I only think, that, whoever is pa- 
tentee for printing afts of parliament, may have 
a very fair a£lion againft him, for invafion of 
property : but this is none of my bufinefs to en- 
quire into. 

After two and twenty pages fpent in reciting 
a£ls of parliament, he defires leave to repeat the 
biflory and progrefs ef the union; upon which I 
have fome few things to obferve. 

This work^ he tells us, was unfuccefsfully at^ 
tempted by feveral of her Majejifs predeceffors ; al- 
though I do not remember * it was ever thought 
on by any, except King James I. and the late 

Vol. II. D d King 

• The author's memory failed him a little in this aflcrtion, as 
one of his anfwercrs observed. 
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King William. I hare read, indeed, that fome 
fmall overtures were made by the former of thefc 
Princes, towards an union between the two king- 
doms, but rejefled, with indignation and con- 
tempt, by the Englilh ; and the hiftorian tells 
U8, that, how degenerate and corrupt foever the 
court and parliament then were, they would not 
give car to (o infamous a propofal. I do not 
find, that any of the fuccecding princes, before 
the revolution, ever rcfamed the ddign ; becaufc 
it was a projeft, for which there could not poffibly 
be afligned the leaft reafon or neceffity : for, I 
defy any mortal to name one fingle advantage that 
England could ever expeft from fuch an union. 
But, towards the end of the fete King's reign, 
upon apprehenfions of the want of iflue from 
him, or the Princefs Anne, a propofition for u- 
niting both kingdoms was begun ; becaufe Scot- 
land had not fettled their crown upon the houfc 
of Hanover, but left themfelves at large, in hopes 
to make their advantage; and it was thought 
highly dangerous to leave that part of the ifland, 
inhabited by a poor, fierce, northern people, at 
liberty to put themfelves under a different king. 
However, the oppofuion to this work was fo 
great, that it could not be overcome, until feme 
time after her pnefent Majefty came t^ the 
crown, when, by the weakneft or corraption of 
a certain minifter, fince dead, an z& of parlia- 
ment was obtained for the Scots, which gave 
them leave to arm themfelves ; f and fo the u- 

nion 

t See the Examiner, No. XIX, at the end, Vol. IIL 
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nion became ncccflary, not for afiy adual good 
it could poffibly do U5, but to avoid a probable 
-vil ; and, at the fame time, favc an obnoxious 
minifter^s head 5 who was fo wife as to take the 
firft opportunity of procuring a general pardon, 
by a£t of parliament, bccaufe he could not, with 
(b much decency and fafety, defirc a particular 
one for himfelL Thcfe fails are well enough 
known to the whole kingdom. And I remem- 
ber, difcourfing, above fix years ago, with the 
rooft confiderable * perfon of the adverfe party, 
and a great promoter of the union, he frankly 
owned to me, that this neceffity, brought upon us 
by the wrong management of the Earl of Godol- 
phin^ was the only caufe of the union. 

Therefore, I am ready to grant two points to 
the author of the CriGs : firjl^ That the union 
became neceflary,^ for the caufe above related \ 
bccaufe it prevented this ifland from being go- 
verned by two kings ; which England would ne- 
ver have fufFered j and it might probably have 
coft us a war of a year or two, to reduce the 
i>cots. Secondly^ That it would be dangerous to 
break this union, at leaft in this juncture, while 
there is a Pretender abroad, who might probably 
lay hold of fuch an opportunity. And this made 
me wonder a little at the fpirit of fadion laft 
fummer among fome people, who, having been 
the great promoters of the union^ and feveral o£ 
them the principal gainers by it, could yet 
proceed fo far as to propofe, in the houfe of 
D d z Lordsj 

* Lord Somers. 
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Lords, that it fhould be diflblved ; f while, at the 
fame time, thofe peers, who had ever oppofcd it 
in the beginning, were then for preferving it, 
upon the reafon I have juft afTigned, and which 
the author of the Crifis hath likcwife taken no- 
tice of. 

But when he tells us, the 'Englijhmen ought, in 
generoftty, to he more particularly careful in prejero- 
ifig this union, he argues like himfelf. The hte 
kingdom of Scotland, faith he, had as numerous a 
nobility as England, &c. They had, • indeed ; 
and to that we owe one of the great and nccef- 
fary evils of the union, upon the foot it now 
ftands. Their nobility is, indeed, fo numerous, 
that the whole revenues of their country would 
be hardly able to maintain them, according to the 
dignity of their titles ; and, what is infinitely 
worfe, they are never likely to be extinft, until 
the laft period of all things ; becaufe the greateft 
part of them dcfcend to heirs-general. I imagine 
a perfon of quality, prevailed on to marry a wo- 
man much his inferior, and without a groat to her 
fortune, and her friends arguing, (he was as good 
as her hufband, becaufe flie brought him as nu- 
merous 

t The Diikc of Argylc, who zealoufly promoted the unioB, 
the Earl of Mar, Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Cockburn, having 
been depute^ on purpofe, rcmonftrated to the Qneen againft the 
malt-tax, which, they faid, would probably prompt the Scots 
to declare the union diffolved. The Earl of Findlatcr, foon af- 
ter, moved the houfc of Lords, for leave to luring in a bill for 
diflblvin^ the union. He was feconded by the Earl of Mar, and 
fnpported by Lord Eglinton, the Earl of Hay, the Duke of 
Argyk, and others. Havjkej: 
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merous a family of relations and fervants as flie 
found in his houfe. Scotland, in the taxes, is 
obliged to contribute one penny for every forty 
pence laid upon England ; and the reprefentatives 
they fend to parliament, are about a thirteenth. 
Every other Scots peer hath all the privilges of 
an Englifh one, except that of fitting in parlia- 
ment 5 and even precedence before all of the 
fame title^ that fhall be created for the time to 
come. The penfions and employments pofleffed 
by the natives of that country, now among us, 
do amount to more than the whole body of their 
nobility ever fpent at home; and all the money 
they raife upon the public, is hardly fufficient to 
defray their civil and military lifts. I could 
point out fome with gr<;at titles, who affeded to 
appear very vigorous for diffolving the union, 
although their whole revenues, before that period, 
would have ill maintained a Welfli juftice of the 
peace -, and have (ince gathered more money 
than ever any Scotfman, who had not travelled, 
could form an idea of. 

. I have only one thing more to fay, upon occa- 
fion of the union aft 5 which is, that the author 
of the Crifis may be fairly proved, from his own 
citations, to be guilty of high treason. In 
a paper of his, called the Englifliman, of Ofto- 
ber 29th, there is an advertifement, about taking 
in fubfcriptions for printing the Crifis, where the 
title is publifhed at length, with the following 
claufe, which the author thought fit to drop in 
the publication ; [^arid that 110 poiver on earth can 
D d 3 bar^ 
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bar J alter J or make void the prefmt fettjemetit cf the 
rroHVftf &c. By Richard Steele.] In this ex- 
trad of an ack of parliament made fince the u- 
nion, it appears to be high treafon^for any perfitiy 
h writing or printings to tnaintain and affimiy that 
the kings or queens of this reaim^ ivith and by theou" 
thority of pariiament^ are not able to make lanvs end 
Jlatutesy of ftffficient force and validity^ to limit and 
bind the crowfty and the defcenty limitation^ inherit 
tancey and government thereof This aft being fttb- 
fequent to the fettlemcnt of the crown, confirm- 
ed at the union, it is probable, fome friend of the 
author advifed him to leave out thofe treafonable 
words in the printed title-page, which he had be- 
fore puhliflicd in the advertifement ; and accord-' 
ingly, we find, that, in the treatife itfelf, he only 
offers it ty every goodfubjeSl*s conjiderationf whether 
this article of the fettlentemt of the crown is not ar 
frm as the union itfelf and as the fettlement of E* 
pifcopacy in England^ &c» And he thinks the 
icots widerfiood it foy that the fucceffion to the crovm 
'Was never to be controverted, 

Thefe I take to be only treafbnable infinua- 
tions ; but the advertifement before mentioned^ 
ie aftually high treafon ; for wfaieh the author* 
ought to be profecuted, if that would avail an]^ 
thing under a jurifdi£lion, where curfing the 
Qu EEN is not above the penalty of twenty merks. 

Nothing is more notorious, than that the* 
whigSy of late years, both in their writings and 
difcourfes, have afFedled, upon all occadons, ttf 
allow the legitimacy of the Pretender. This 

Biakcs 
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lakes me a lltde wonder to fee onr author la- 
curing to prove the contrary, hj producing ail 
le popukr chat of tbofe times, and other folid ar-^ 
jments from Fuller's narrative : but, it muft be 
ppofed, that this gentleman afts by the coni- 
axids of his fuperiors, who have thought fit, at 
lis jundure, to iffue out new orders, for reafons 
rfl known to themfelves. I wiih they had been 
ore clear in their dire^lions to him, upon that 
eighty pointy whether thefcttlcment of the fuc-< 
d&on in the houfe of Hanover be alterable or 
>. I have obferved where, in his former pages^ 
J gives it in the negative ;. but, in the turning 
f a leaf, he hath wholly changed his mind. He 
:lls us, Ar wonders then cnn he found any Briton^ 
jeai enough to contend againji a power in their own . 
ation^ which is pra£lifedj ia a much greater dt^ 
rte^ in other Jiates : and how hard it isj that Bri* 
linjhouid be debarred the privilege of efimhlijbing its 
nm fecurity^ by relinquijhing only thofe branches of 
he royal linCy which threaten it with defiru6Hon ; 
\jhUJl other nations never fcruple^ upon lefs occajions^ 
) go much greater lengths / of which he produceth 
nftances in France, Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia \ 
nd then adds, can great Britain help to advance 
"ten to other thrones^ and have no power in limiting 
ts own ? How can a fcnator, capable of doing 
\(mour to Sir Thomas Hanmcr^ be guilty of fuch 
tdtculous inconGftencies ? The author of the 
ZonduB of the allies^ fays he, hath dared to drop in^* 
tnuations about altering the fuccefjion. The author 
jf the QonduB of the allies writes icnfc and Eng- 

mhj 
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lift ; neither of which, the aathor of the Crifis 
underftands. The former thinks it ivr&fjgy in 
point of policy^ to call in a foreign potuer to be gtm-^ 
rantee of our fiiccejjiony hecaufe it puts it out of the 
power of our own legijlature to change our fuccejfton^ 
'without the confent of that prince orjlate^ ivho is 
guar ant ee^ luhatever neceffity may happen in future 
times. Now, if it be high treafbn to affirm, by 
writing, that the legiflature hath no fuch power ; 
and if Mr. Steele thinks it ftrange, that Britain 
ftould be debarred this privilege, what could be 
the crime of putting fuch a^cafe, that, in future 
ages, a neceffity might happen, of limiting the 
fucceffion, as well as it hath happened already ? 

When Mr. Steele refleBs upon the manyfolemrij 
flrong harriers (to our fucceffion) of laws and 
•aihsy &c. he thinls all fear vanifheth before them* 
I think fo too, provided the ti^ithti folemn goes for 
nothing ; bccaufe, although I have often heard of 
Tifolemn day, 'dfolemn feaft, and zfolemn coxcomb, 
yet I can conceive no idea to myfelf, of 2ifolemn 
harrier. However, be that as it will, his thoughts^ it 
feems, will not let him refi; but^ before he isaware^ 
he ajhs himf elf fever al queflions ; and, fince be can- 
not refolve them, I will endeavour to give him 
what fatisfaftion I am able. The firft is. What 
are the marks of a la/ling fecurity ? To which I 
anfwer. That the figns of it, -in a kingdom or 
ftate, are, firft, good laws 5 and^ fecondly, thofe 
laws well executed. We are pretty well provid- 
ed with the former, but extremely defedive in 
'the latter. — Secondly, What are our tempers ani 
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hearts at home ? If by ours^ be means tbofc 
imfelf and his abettors, they are moft dam- 
ly wicked; impatient for the death of the 
EEN ; ready to gratify their ambition and re- 
ye, by all defperate methods ; wholly alienated 
ci truth, law, religion, mercy, confcience, or 
our. — ^Thirdly, In 'what hands is power lodged 
ad P To anfwer the queftion naturally, 
iris XIV. is king of France, Philip V. (by the 
nfels and acknowledgments of the Whigs) 
ling of Spain, and fo on. If by power, he 
ms money, the Duke of Marlborough is 
ught to have more ready money than all the 
gs of Chriftendom together ; but, by the pe- 
ar difpofition of Providence, it is locked up 
I trunk, to which his ambition hath no key 5 

that is our fecurity. — Fourthly, Are our un^ 
iral divifions our Jlrength ? I think not 5 but 
^ are the fign of it ; for, being unnatural^ 
^ cannot laft \ and this (hews, that union^ the 
ndation of all ftrength, is more agreeable to 

nature. — Fifthly, // // nothing to us, which of 
Princes of Europe has the longeji /word ? Not 
ch, if we can tie-up his hands, or put a ftrong 
Id into thofe of his neighbours 5 or, if our 
rd be z&JImrp as his is long; or, if it be ne- 
ary for him to turn his own fword into a 
ighjkare ; or, if fuch a y^/^or^ happeneth to be 
the hands of an infant, or ftruggled for by two 
apetitors. — Sixthly, The powerful hand that 
Is out crowns and kingdoms all around usy may it 
y in timff reach a king out to us tooP If the 

powerful 
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powerful hand he means, be tbat of France, it 
may reach out as many kings as it pleafeth ; but 
wc will not accept them. Whence does this 
man get his intelligence ? I (hould think, even 
his brother Ridpath might furniAi him with bet- 
ter. What crowns or lingdotns hath ^'rancc dealt 
about ? Spain was given by the will of the tor- I 
mer King, in confcquence of that infamous trca- I 
ty oi partition; the advifer of which will, I hope, 1 
never be forgot in England. Sicily was difpofed 
of by her Majefty of Great Britain j fo, in ef- 
fect, was Sardinia. France, indeed, once reached 
out a king to Poland ^ but the people would 
not receive him. This queiUon of Mr. Steele's, 
was therefore only put in tirrerenii without any 
regard to truth.^-^venthly, uire there no pre-- 
tenfiom to our crown that can ever he revived f 
There may, for aught I know, be about a^ozen; 
and thofe, in time, may pof&bjy beget a hundred ^ 
but we mud do as well as we can. Captain 
BeiTus, when he had fifty challenges to anfwer, 
protefted, he could not fight above three duds a^* . 
day. If the Pretender fiouid fail ^ fays the writer^ ^ 
the French King has in h'u quiver a fucceffutn if 
them: the Duchefs of Savoy ^ or her fonsy or the 
Dauphin her grafulfon. Let me fuppofc the Che- 
valier de St. George to be dead ; the Duchefs of 
Savoy will then be ^ pretender j and confequently 
muil leave her hufband, becaafe his Royal High- 
nefs, (for Mr. Steele has not yet acknowledged 
him for a King) is in alliance with her Britifh 
Majefty j her fons, when they grow pretenders^ 

muft 
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rwuft undergo tbe fame fate. But, J[ tm at a loft 
low to difpofe of the Dauphin, if Ife happen to 
>c King of France, before the pretenderjhip to 
Britain falls to his (hare ; for I doubt he will ne- 
'er be perluaded to remove out of his own king- 
lom, only becaufe it is too near England. 

But the Dtike of Savoy didy f me years agOj put 
1 htJ claim to the crown of England in right of his 
mfe ; and he is a prince of great capacity j in flri^ 
Uiance tvith France^ and may therefore very tvett 
dd to ourfetfi's of a popifj fuccejhr. Is it the fault 
f the prefcnt, or of any mxnillry, that this Prince 
at in his claim ? muft we give him opium to de- 
Toy his capacity P or can we prerent his alliance 
.'ithany prince, who is in peace with her Majej& 
yi Muft we fend to flab or poifon all the poptJS 
rinccs, who have any protended title to our 
rown, by the proximity of 'blood? What, in the 
ame of God, can thefe people drive at ! what is 
: they demand ! Suppofe the prefent Dauphin 
'ere now a man, and King of France, and next 
fi/h heir to the crown of England ; is he not 
Kcluded by the lav^s of the land ? But what re- 
ird will he have to our laws? lanfwer; hath 
3t the Queen as good a title to the crown of 
ranee ? and how is fhe excluded, but by their 
w againft the fucceffion of females, which we 
e n6t bound to acknowledge ? And is it not in 
ir power to exclude female fuccefTors, as well 

in theirs ? If fuch a pretence fhall prove the 
ufc of a war, what human power can prevent it ? 
It our canfe muft ncceffarily be good and righ- 
teous ; 
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teous ; fofnj cither the kiyigs of England have been 
unjuflly kep^out of the pofleffion of France, or 
the Dauphin, alihough neareft of kin, can have 
no legal title to England. And he mud be an ill 
prince indeed, who will not have the hearts and 
hands of ninety-nine in a hundred among his 
fubje£ls, againft fuch 2, popijh pretender. 

I have been the longer in anfvvering the fcventh 
queftion, becaufe it led me to confider all he had 
afterwards to fay upon the fubjeft of the Pr^- 
tender. — Eightl\Jy, and laftly, he afks himfelf, 
ivhether Popery and ambition ar§ become tame and 
quiet neighbours ? In this, I can give him no fatis- 
faftion, becaufe I never was in that ftrect where 
tjiey live ; nor do I converfe with any of their 
'^ftends ; only I find they are perfons of a very evil 
reputation. But I am told for certain, that Am' 
bition hath removed her lodging, and lives the very 
next door to FaEliony where they keep fuch a 
racket, that the whole parifh is difturbed, and 
every night in an uproar. 

Thus much in anfwcr to thofe eight uneafj f^j 
tions put by the author to himfelf, in order to/tf- 
iisfy every Briton^ and give him an occafio'n of tO' 
king an impartial view of the affairs of Europe ^^ 
general ^ as well as of Great Britain in particular* 
After enumerating the great aftions of the 
confederate armies under the command of Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, Mr. Steele 
obferves, in the bitternefs of his foul, that the 
** Britifh general, however unaccountable it may 
** be to pofterity, was not permitted to enjoy the 

"fruits- 
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^ fruits of his glorious labour." Ten years 
fruits^ it feems, were not fufTicient f and yet they 
were the fruitfullcft campaigns th;'.t ever any ge- 
neral cropt. However, I cannot but hope, that 
pofterity will not be left in the dirk, but fome 
care taken, both of her majefiy's glory, and the 
reputation of thofe (he employs. An impartial 
hiftorian may tell the world (and the next age 
will eafily believe what it continues to feel) that 
the avarice and ambition of a few fa6lious info- 
lent fubjefts, had almofl deftrcyed their country, 
by continuing a ruinous war, in conjunction with 
allies, for wbofe fakes principally we fought, 
who refufed to bear their juft proportion of the 
charge, and were connived at in their refufal, for 
private ends : that thefe factious people treated 
the beft and kindeft of fovereigns with infolence, 
cruelty, and ingratitude (of which he will be able 
to produce feveral inftances) : that they encouraged 
perfons and principles, alien from our religion and 
government, in order to ftrengthen their fadtion : 
lie will tell the reafons, why the G^w^r^/and Firjl 
Mimjler were feduced to be heads of this fa6l=ion, 
contrary to the opinions they had always proftiT- 
ed. Such an hiftorian will (hew many reafons, 
which made it neceflary to remove the General 
and his friends, who, knowing the bent of the na- 
tion was againft: them, expe£^ed to lofe their pow- 
er when the war was at an end. Particularly, 
the hiftorian will difcover the whole intrigue of 
the Duke of Marlborough's endeavouring to pro- 
cure a commiflion to be General for life ; where- 
VoL. U. Ec .in 
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in juflice will be done to a perfon at that time o( 
high (lation m the law, who (I mention it to his 
honour) advifed the Duke, when he was confult- 
cd upon it, not to accept of fuch a commifm*. 
By ihefc, and many other inflances, which time 
will bring to light, it may perhaps appear not ve- 
ry unaccountable to pofterity, why this great man J 
was difmiflcd at lafl ; but rather why he w.as dif- -i 
mifled no fooner. 

But this is entering into a wide field. I (liall 
therefore leave pofterity to the information of bet- 
ter hiftorians than the author of the Crifis, or my- 
felf ; and go on to inform the prefent age in fome 
fa£ls, which this great orator and politician thinks 
fit to mifreprcfent with the utmoft degree cither 
offtaturalor wilful ignorance. He aflerts, that 
in the Duke of Ormonde's campaign, " after a 
*^ fufpenfion of arms between Great Britain and 
•' France, proclaimed at the head of the armies, 
** the Britifti troops, in the midft of the enemy's 
** garrifons, withdrew themfelves from their con- 
" federates.* The fa6l: is direfbly otherwife; ^ 
for the Britifh troops were moft infamouflyde- 
ferted by the confederates, after all that could be 
urged by the Duke of Ormonde and the Earl of 
Strafford to prefs the confederate generals not to 
forfake them. The Duke was direfted to avoid 
engaging in any adion, until he had further or- 
ders, becaufe an account of the King of Spain's 
renunciation was every day * expedled : this, the 
"Imperialifts and Dutch knew well enough ; and 

therefore, 

* Sec the Examiner, No. XIX. and fubfcquent papers, Vol. IH* 
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ifore, propofed to the Duke, in that very junc- 
to engage the French, for no -other reafon 
:o render dcfperate all the Queen's mea- 
; towards a peact. Was not the certain pof- 
n of Dunkirk, of equal advantage to the un- 
linty of a battle ? A whole campaign under 
Duke of Marlborough, with fuch an acqui- 
1, although at the coft of many thoufand 
, and feveral millions of money, would have 
thought very glorioufly ended, 
either, after all, was it a new thing, either in 
Britifh general, or the Dutch deputies, to re- 
fighting, when they did not approve it. 
;n the Duke of Marlborough was going to 
ft Bouchain, the deputies of the States prcfT- 
im in vain to engage the enemy ; and one 
lem was fo far dilcontented upon his Grafce's 
fal, that he prefently became a partizan of 
peace; yet I do not remember any clamour 
raifed here ugainft the Duke, upon that ac- 
it. Again, when the French invaded Doway, 
• the confederates had deferteththe Duke of 
londe. Prince Eugene was violently bent up- 
battle, and faid, they fhould never have an- 

r fo good an opportunity ; but Monfieur , 

ivate deputy, rofe up, and oppofed it fo far, 
the Prince was forced to defift. Was it then 
e criminal in the Duke of Ormonde, to refufe 
ting by exprefs command of theQu een, and in 
:r to get pofTeflion of Dunkirk, than for the Duk^ 
larlborough to give the fame refufal, without 
fuqh orders, or any fqch advantage ? or, (hall 
E e 2 a Dutch 
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a Duch deputy aflume more power than the 
Queen of Great Britain's general, ading by the 
imipediate commands of his fovereign ? 

Tl)e Emperor and tht empire (fays Mr. Steele, 
by way of admiration) continue the war! Is his 
Imperial Majefty able to continue it, or no ? H 
he be, then Great Britain hath been ftrangely 
ufedfor ten years pall. Then, how came it to pafs, \ 
that, of above thirty thoufandmen in his fervicein ■■ 
Italy, at the time of the battle of Turin, there 
were not above four thoufand paid by liimfelf? 
if lie be not able to continue it, why docs he go 
on ? The reafons are clear ; becaufe the war only 
afFefts the princes of the empire (whom be is will- 
ing enough to expofe) but not his own dominions. 
Bcfides, the Imperial minifters arc in daily ex* 
peftation of the Qu een's death, which they hope 
will give a new turn to affairs, and rekindle the 
war in Europe upon tlie old foot ; and wc know 
how the minifters of that court publicly affign it 
for a reafon of their obftinacy againft peace, that 
they hope ibr a fudden revolution in England. 
In the mean time, this appearance of the Empe- 
ror's being forfaken by his ally, will fervc to cn- 
creafe the clamour, both here and in Holland, a- 
gainft her Majefty and ihofe fhe employs. 

Mr, Steele fays, <* There can be no crime in 
" affirming, if it be truth, that the houfe of Bour- 
** bon is at this juncture become more formida- 
" ble, and bids fairer for an univerfal monarchy, 
** ?.nd to cngrofs-the whole trade of Europe, than 
" it did before (;he war-" ^ 
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No crime in affinning it^ if it be truth. I wilj^ 
-for once, allow his propofition. But, if it be falfc, 
then I affirm, that whoever advanceth fo feditious 
a falfhood, deferves to be hanged. Doth he mean 
by the boufe of Bourbon, the two kings of France 
and Spain ? If fo, I reje£b his meaning, which 
would infinuate, that the interefts and dcfigns of 
both thofe princes will be the fame ; whereas, 
they are more oppofite than thofe of any two o- 
ther monarchs in Chriftendom. This is the old 
fooliih flander fo frequently flung upon the peace,^ 
and as frequently refuted. Thefe faflious un- 
dertakers of the prefs, write with great advan- 
tage ; they ftrenuoufly affirm a thoufand fal(hoods„ 
without fear, wit, confcience, or knowledge j. 
and we, who anfwer them, muft be at the ex- 
pence of an argument for each \ after which, in- 
the very next pamphlet, we fee the fame affer- 
tions produced again, without the leaft notice of 
what hath been faid to difprove thcm% By the 
boufe of Bourbon, doth he mean only the French 
Cing for the time being i If fo, and bis afiertion 
be true, then that Prince muft either deal with 
the devil, or elfe the money and blood fpent ia 
our ten years victories againft him, might as well 
have continued in the purfes and veins, of her 
Majcfty's fubjefis. 

But the particular aflertions of this author, are 
caGer dete£ted, than hi« general ones i I (hall 
therefore proceed upon examining the former* 
For inftance : I dcfire him to aflc the Dutch, who» 
can heft inform him, ivhythey delivered up Traer^ 
E e J bach 
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bach to the Impenaltfts ? for, as to the Que'ek, 
her JVIajefty was never once confultcd in it; 
"whatever his preceptors, the politicians of But- 
ton's cofFee-houfe, may have informed him to the 
contrary. 

Mr. Steele affirms, that " the French have be- 
** gun the demolition of Dunkirk, contemptu- 
*' oufly and arbitrarily, their ow« way." The 
governor of the town, and thofe gentlemen en- 
truftcd with the infpe^lion of this work, do af- 
fure me, that the facl: is altogether otherwife-, 
that the method preicribcd by thofe whom her 
Majcdy employs, hath been exaftly followed, and 
that the works are already demoliftied. I will 
venture to tell him further, that the demolition 
was fo long deferred, in order to "remove thofe 
difficulties, which the Barrier-treaty hath put us 
under; end the event hath (hewn, that it was 
prudent to proceed no faftcr, until thofe difficuK 
ticj were got over. The mole and harbour couM 
not be deftroyed, until the (hips were got out; 
which, by reafon of fome profound fecret^ of 
ftate, did not happen until the other day. Who 
gave him thcfe jttfl fufpicions^ that the mole and har- 
bour ivill nev:r be dejlroyed? what is it he would 
now infinuate ; that the miniflry is bribed to 
leave the moft important part of the work un* 
done; or that the Pretender is to invade us from 
thence; or that the Queen hath entered into a 
confpiracy with her fervants, to prevent the good 
cffedts of the peace, for no other end, but to lofe 

the 
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the affe£lions of her people, and endanger hcir- 
felf? 

Inflead of any further information, which I 
could eafrly give, but which no honefl man can 
want, I venture to affirm, that the mole and har- 
bour of Dunkirk will, in a iliort time, be mod 
cfFe£lually dcftroyed ^ and, at the fame time, I ven- 
ture to prophefy, that neither Mr. Steele, nor his 
fadliori, will ever confefs they believe it. 

After all, it is a little hard, that the Queen 
cannot be allowed to dcmoliHi this town, in what- 
ever manner (he pleafes to fancy. Mr. Steele muft 
have it done his own way, and is angry the 
French have pretended to do it theirs ; and ye;t 
he wrongs them into the bargain. For my own 
part, 1 do ferioufly think the molt Chriftian King 
to be a much better friend of her Majefty's, than 
Mr. Steele, or any of his faftion. Befides, it is 
to be confidered, that he is a monarch, and a rer 
lation ; and therefore, if I were a privy counfel- 
lor, and my advice to be afked, which ofc thofc 
two GENTLEMEN BORN * (hould have the 
direftion in the demolition of Dunkirk, I would 
give it for the former; becaufe I look upon Mr. 
Steele, in quality of a member of his p^rty, to 
be much more fkilful in iemolijh'tng at homcy than 
abroad ». • 

There is a profpeft of more danger to th« ba- 
lance of Europe, and to the trade of Britain, 
from the Emperor over-running Italy, than 
from France over-running the empire: that 

: his 

• Mr. Steele often ftyles himfcif fix 
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his Imperial Majcfty entertains fuch thouglits, is 
vifible to the world : and although little can be 
faid to juftify many a<l:"tions of the French King, 
yet the word of them have never equalled the 
Emperor's arbitrarily keeping the pofleflion of Mi-' 
Ian, dire<tlly contrary to his oath, and to the cx- 
prefs words of the golden bully which oblige him to 
deliver up every Jief that falls, or elfe they muft 
all, in thecourfe of time, lapfe into his own hands* 

I was at a lofs, who it was that Mr. Steele 
hinted at fome time ago, by ** the powerful hand 
** that deals out crowns and kingdoms ail around 
** us :" I now plainly find, he meant no other 
hand but his own. He hath dealt out the crowa 
of Spain to France \ to France he hath given 
leave to invade the empire next fpring, with two 
hundred thoufand men ; and now at laft, he deals 
to France the imperial dignity ; fo farenvely llher- 
fy ; Europe will be French. But in order to bring 
all this about, the capital of Aujlria, the rejidence 
rfhis Imperial Maje^j mufl continue to be viftt- 
ed by the plague^ of which the Emperor muft 
die, and fo the thing is done. 

Why (hould not I venture i<>deal oat one fceptrej, 
in my turn, as well as Mr. Steele ? 1 therefore 
deal out th« empire to the £le£lor of Saxony, 
upon failure of iffue to this Emperor at his death; 
provided the whigs will prevail on the fon to 
turn papift to get an empire, as they did apon 
the father to get a kingdom. Or, if this Prince 
be not approved of, I dealit out^ in his (lead, to 
the Elector of Bavaria ; and, in one or other of 

diefr» 
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tWe, I dare engage to have all Chriftcndom to 
iccond me, whatever the fpleen, in the fhape of 
politics, may diftate to the author of the Crifis. 

The defign of Mr. Steele, in reprefenting the 
circumjlances of the affairs of Europe ^ is to fignify 
to the world, that all Europe is put in the high 
road to flavery, by the corruption of her Maje- 
ily's prefent minifters ; and fo he goes on to Por- 
tugal 5 which, ** having during the war fupplied 
*' us with gold, in exchange for our woollen ma- 
" nufafturc, hath only at prefent a fufpenfion of 
** arm$ for its protcdion, to laft no longer than 
M till the Catalonians arc reduced; and then the 
** old pretenfions of Spain to Portugal will be 
*' revived :" and Portugal, when once enflaved 
by Spain, falls naturally with the reft of Europe 
into the gulf of France. In the mean time, let 
us fee, what rdief a little truth can give this un- 
happy kingdom. That Portugal hath yet no 
more than a fufpenOoti of arms, they may thank 
tbemfelves, becaufe they came fo late into the 
treaty \ and, that they came fo late, they may 
thank the whigs, whofc falfc reprefcntations they 
vcre fo weak to believe. However, the Queen 
hath voluntarily given them a guarantee to de- 
fend them againft 3pain, until the peace ihall be 
made ; and fuch terms, after the peace, are ftipu* 
lated for them, as the Portuguefe tbemfelves arc 
contented with. 

Having mentioned the Catalonians, he puts 
the queftion. Who can name the Catalonians with-- 
wt a tear ? That can I ; for he hath told fo ma- 
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mujl^ he the doom of thofe^ who hindered thefe peo- 
ple from fubmitting to the gentle terms offered 
them by their Prince ! and who, although they be 
confcious of their own inability to furnifh one 
fingle fhip, for the fupport of the Catalans, are, 
at this inftant, fpurring them on to their ruin, 
by promifes of aid and protcGion 1 

Thus much in anfwer lo Mr. Steele's account 
of the affairs of Europe; from which he deduceih 
the univerfal monarchy of France, and the dan- 
ger of I know not how vcizr\y popijh fuccejfors io 
Britain. His political reflexions are as good as 
his fa£^s. ** We muft obfcrve, fays he^ that the 
** pcrfon, who feems'to be the mod favoured by 
" the French King, in the late treaties, is the 
" Duke of Savoy." Extremely right} for what- 
ever that Prince got by the peace, he owes entire- 
ly to her Majefty, as a juft reward for his having 
been fo firm and ufeful an ally; neither was France 
brought, with more difficulty, to yield any one 
point, than that of allowing the Duke fuch a bar- 
rier as the Queen infidcd on. 

He is become the mojiponverful prince in Italy I 
had rather fee him fo, than the Emperor. He is 
ftippofed to have entered into a fecret and Jiridt al* 
liance with the hot if e of Bourbon* This is one of 
thofe fafts, wherein lam mod inclined to believe 
the author, becaufe it is what he muft needs be 
utterly ignorant of, and therefore may poffibly 
be true. 

I thought, indeed, we fhould be fafe from all 
popifh fucceflbrs, as far as Italy, becaufe of the 

prodigious 
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prodigious clutter about fending the Pretender 
thifher. But they will never agree where to fix 
their longitude. The Duke of Savoy is the more 
dangerous for removing to Sicily : he adds to our 
fears for being too near. So, whether France con* 
quer Germany y or be in peace and good underfiand" 
ing nvith it^ either event nvill put us and Holland 
at the mercy of France^ which hath a quiver full 
of Pretenders at its back, whenever the Chevalier 
(hall die. 

This was juft the logic of poor Prince Butler, 
a fplenctic madman, whom ever/ body may re- 
member about the town. Prince Pamphilio in 
Italy, employed emiflaries to torment Prince But- 
ler here. But what if Prince Pamphilio die ? 
Why then he had left in his will, that his heirs 
and executors torment Prince Butler for ever. 

I cannot think it a misfortune, what Mr. Steele- 
affirms, that " treafonable books, lately difperf- 
*' ed among us, ftriking apparently at the Hano- 
** ver fucceflTion, have pafled almoft without ob- 
" fervation from the generality of the people;*' 
bccaufe it fcems a certain fign, that the generality 
(if the people are well difpofed to that illuftrious 
family ; but I look upon it as a great evil, to fee 
fcditious books difperfed among uSy appare?JtlyJlrih* 
ing at the Queen and her adminiftraticn, at the 
conflitution of church and ftate, and at all reli- 
gion ; yet pajjlng without obfervation from the gene-- 
rality of tljofe in power: but whether this rcmiflnefs 
may be imputed to Whitehall, or Weftminfler- 
hall, is other mens bufinefs to enquire. Mr. Steele 

Vol. n. F f knows 
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knows in his confcience, that the ^eries concern- 
ing the Pretender y iiFued from one of his own party. 
And as for the poor nonjuring clergyman, who 
was trailed with committing to the prefs a late 
book, on the fuhjcEi of hereditary rights by a ftrain 
of ihtfutnmumjusy he is now, as I am told, with 
half a fcore children, flarving and rotting among 
thieves and pick-pockets, in the common room of 
a (linking jail *. I have never feen either the 
book or the publifher ;. however, I would fain afk 
one fingle perfon f in the world a queftion; why 
he hath fo often drank the abdicated King's health 

upon his knees ? But the tranHtion is natural 

and frequent, and I fliall not trouble him for an 
anfwcr. 

It is the hardeft: cafe in the world, that. Mr. 
Steele fhould take up the artificial reports of his 
own fadlion, and then put them off upon the 
world as additional fears of a popijh fuccejjbr* I can 
afTure him, that no good fubjedl of the Queen, 
is under the lead concern, whether the Pretender 
be converted or no, farther than their wiflies, 
that all men would embrace the true religion. 
But, reporting backwards and forwards upon this 
point, helps to keep up the noife, and is a topic 
for Mr. Steele to enlarge himfelf upon, by (hew- 
ing how little we can depend on fuch converfions, 
by collefling a lift oi popifh cruelties, and rcpeat- 

• Upon his conviction, he was committed to the Marftialfca, 
and, at his fentence, to the Queen's Bench, for three years- 
Hawkef. 

t Parker, afterward Lord Chancellor. ' ■ 
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ing, after himfelf, and the bifhop of Sarum, the 
difmal efFcds likely to follow, upon the return 
of that fuperftition among us. 

But as this writer is reported, by thofe who 
know him, to be what the French cM journalier, 
his fear and courage operating according to the 
weather, in our uncertain climate ; I anj^^t to be- 
lieve, the two laft pages of his Crifis were written 
on 2L /uft-^/hine day. This I guefs from the general 
tenor of them ; and, particularly, from an unwary 
affertion, which, if he believes as firmly as I do, 
will, at once, overthrow all his foreign and do- 
me&ic /ears of a popijb fuccejfor. As divided a peo^ 
pie as we are^ thofe ivho fl and for the houfe of Ha" 
nover^ are infinitely fuperior in number^ ivealthy 
and courage^ and all arts y military and civil y to thofe in 
the contrary inter eft; beftdes which y we have the laws^ 
Ifayy the laws on our fide. The lawSy IJay^ the laws. 
This elegant repetition is, I think, a little out of 
place; fortheftrcfs might better have been laid upon 
fo great a majority of the nation ; without which, 
I doubt the laws would be of little weight, aU 
though they be very good additional fecurities. 
And, if what he here aflerts be true, as it certain- 
ly is, although he aflert it, (for I allow even the 
majority of his own party to be againft the Pre- 
tender) there can be no danger of a popifti fuc- 
ceflbr, except from the unreafonable jealoufies of 
the befi among that party, and from the malice, 
the avarice or ambition of the worfi ; without 
which, Britain would be able to defend her fuc- 
ceffion againft all her enemies, both at home an4 
» F f z abroad. 
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abroad. Mod of the dangers from abroad, viVich 
he enumerates, as the confequences of this very 
bad peace, made by the Queen, and approved by 
parliament, mud have fubfiiled under any peace 
at all ; unlefs, among other projefts equally fea- 
Cble, we could have (lipulated, to cut the throats 
of Q\crj pfipijh relation to the royal family. 

Well, by this author's own confef&on, a num- 
ber infinitely luperior, and the beft circuinfian- 
tiated imaginable, are for the fuccejjion in the hoiifc 
of Hanover. This fuccejftcn is eftablifhed, con- 
firmed, and fecured, by feveral laws ; her ma- 
jefiy's repeated declarations, and the oaths of all 
her fubjcfts, engage both her and them to preferve 
what thofe laws have fettled. This is a fccurity, 
indeed, a fecttrity adequate, at leaft, to the im* 
portance oiF the thing \ and yet, according to the 
V, hig icheme, as delivered to us by Mr. Steele and 
his coadjutors, is altogether infufficient ; and the 
fuccefiion will be defeated, the Pretender broughj 
in, and pcpety eflabliflied among us, without the 
farther ailiftancc of the writer and his fadion. 

And what fecurities have our adverfaries fub- 
ftitutcd in the place of thefe? A club of politi- 
cians, where Jenny Man prefides; a Ciifis writ- 
ten by Mr. Steele; a confederacy of knavifh ftock- 
jobbers, to ruin credit ; a report of the Queen's 
death ; an (ffigies of the Pretender, run twice 
through the body, by a valiant peer; a fpeecli, by 
the author of the Crifis ; and, to fum up all, an 
unlimited freedom of reviling her Majefty, and 
thofe ihe employs. . 

\ |iav^ 
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I have now finifhed the itioft difguftful tafk 
:hat ever I undertook. I could, with more eafe, 
lave written three dull pamphlets, than remarked 
ipon the falfhoods and abfurdities of one. But I 
vas quite confounded, laft Wednefday, when the 
>rinter came with another pamphlet in his hand^ 
vritten by the fame author, and entitled. The 
^nglijhmany being the clofe of the paper fo called ^ &c. 
ie defired I would read it over, and coniider it 
n a paper by itfelf j which laft I abfolutely rcfuf- 
d. Upon perufal, I found it chiefly an inveftive 
gainft Toby, the miniltry, the Examiner, the 
lergy, the Queen, and the Poft-boy; yet, at the 
ame time, with great juftice, exclaiming againft 
hofe, who prefumed to offer the Jeaft word, 
gainft the heads of that faftion whom her Ma- 
efty difcharged. The author likewife propofeth 
n equal divifton of favour and employments^ be- 
ween the whigs and tories ; for, if the former 
an have no part or portion in David* y they defire 
10 longer to be his fuhjeEls* He infifts, that her 
ilajefty hath exaSlly followed MonfteurTughe^s me- 
norial f, againft demoliflnng of Dunkirk. He re- 
lefts, with great fatisfaSliony on the good already 
fone to his country^ by the Crifis. Non nobis^ Do^ 

nine, non nobis, &c. He gives us hopes; that 

F f 3 he 

♦ What portion have we in David ? 

•f " Tughe'was deputed by the magiftrates of Dunkirk to in- 
' tcrccde with the Queen, that flie would recall part of her fen- 
' tencc concerning Dunkirk, by caufing her thunderbolts to fall 
' only on the martial works, and to fparc the moles and dykes, 
' which, in their naked condition, could be no more than o7>^ 
' jcits of pity.** 
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he will leave off writing, and conftdt his own quid 
iuui l-iitti^i^fs ; and concludes, with a Utter to g 
fr'wnd at court. 1 fuppofe, by the ftyle of qU 
fru'tiiJy and the like, it muft be fomebody thert^ 
of his own level ; among whom his party have, 
indeed, more friends than 1 could wdfh. - In this 
letter, l^c aflcrts, that the prefcnt minifters were 
not educated in the church of England, but*are 
titiv converts from prefbytery* Upon which I can 
only reflect, how blind the malice of that matt 
mull be, who invents a groundlefs lie, in order 
to defame his fuperiors, which would be no dif- 
grace, if it. had been a truth. And he concludes 
%vith making three demands, for the fatisfaEtion of 
himfelf and other tnalecontents^ " Pifjlf The de^ 
** molition of the harbour of Dunkirk. Secondljy 
** That Great Britain and France would heartily 
•* join, againft the exorbitant power of the Duke 
*' of Loriain, and force the Pretender from his 
afylum at Bar le Due. Lafily^ That his Elec- 
toral Highnefs of Hanover would be fo grateful 
to fignify to all the world, the perfect good 
under (landing he hath with the court of Eng- 
•* land, in as plain terms as her Majefty was pleaf- 
** ed to declare fhe had with that houfe, on her 
** part." 

As to the firft of thefe demand*, I will venture 
toundcrtake it Ihall be granted-, but then, Mr. 
Steele and his brother malecontetitSy muft promifc 
to believe the thing is done, after thofe employed 
have made their report ; or elfe bring vouchers to 
difprove it. Upon the fecondj I cannot tell, 

whether 
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whether her Majefty will engage in a war againft 
the Duke of Lorrain, to force him to remove the 
Pretender; but, I believe, if the parliament ftiould 
think it neceflary to addrefs, upon fuch an occa- 
fion, the Queen will move that prince to fend 
him away. His laft demand, offered under the 
title of a *wt/hy is of fo infolent and feditious a 
ftriin, that I care not to touch it. Here he di- 
reftly chargeth her Majefty with delivering a 
falfliood to her parliament from the throne ; and 
declares, he will not believe her, until the Eleftor 
of Hanover himfelf fhall vouch for the truth of 
what (he hath fo folemnly affirmed. 

I agree with this writer, that if is an idle thing 
in his antagonifts, to trouble themfelves upon the 
articles of his birth y education y or fortune: for, who- 
ever, writes at this rate, of his fovereign, to whom 
he owes fo many perfonal obligations, I fhall ncr 
ver enquire, whether he be a GENTLEMAN 
BORN, but whether he be a HUMAN CREA^ 
TTJRE. 
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The conduct of the ALLIES, 
and of the late Ministry, in beginning 
and carrying on the prefent War*. 

Written in the year 1 712. 

Pmrtem tibi Gallia nojiri 
Eripuit : partem duris Hifpania bellis :■ 
Pars jacct He/per ia^ totoque exercitus crbe 
Te v'wcente perit. 

Odimus accipitrem quiafemper vivit in armis^ 
Vi^rix provittcia ploraU 

PREFACE- 

I Cannot fufEcicntly admire the induftry of a fort 
of men, wholly out of favour with the Prinee 
and people, and openly profeffing a feparate in- 
tereft from the bulk of the landed men, who yet 
are aMe to raife, at this junfture, fo great a cla- 
mour againfl a peace, without offering one finglc 
reafon, but what we find in their ballads, I lay it 
down for a maxim, that no reafonable man, whe- 
ther njohig or tory^ (fince it is neceflary to ufe thofei- 
foolifh terms) can be of opinion for continuing the 

war 

• To this traft, and the Examiners, whkh make Vol. V. of 
the Irifti edition, there is a preface in the nsme of the pobHiher, 
^t'hich Lord Orrery afcribes to Swift, for no otlier apparent ita- 
fon, than to accuf^ him of praifing himfelf. But, befides the 
incorreftncfs of the ftyle, which his Lordfhip fuppoies to be af- 
fedted, there is an aflertion, that thcfc papers produced thecTiangc- 
in the Queen's miniftry, which, even in his Lordfhip*s opinloiii 
they were written to defend, and to which they appear, by ther 
date, as well as tenor, to be fuhfequent; an sU>furdity, of which 
Swift, even in the chara^er of a publiihery cannot be iiippoii^ 
to ^avc been guilty. HatvkejV 
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ir upon the foot it now is, unlefs he be a gainer 
it, or hopes it may occafion fome new turn of 
airs at home, to the advantage of his party, or, 
Hy, unlefs he be very ignorant of the kingdom's 
idition, and by what means we have been re- 
ced to it. Upon the two firft cafes, where in- 
eft is concerned, I have nothing to fay : but, as 
:he laft, 1 think it highly neceffary, that the pub- 
fhould be freely and impartially told, what cir- 
Tdftances they are in, after what manner they 
ire been treated by thofe, whom they trufted fo 
ny years with the difpofal of their blood andtrca- 
e, and what the confequen^es of thi« management 
like to be, upon themfelves arid their pofterity, 
Thofe who, either by writing or difcourfe, have 
iertaken to defend the proceedings of the late 
liftry, in the management of the war, and of the 
ity at Gertruydenburgh, have fpent time in ce- 
ating the condufb and valour of our leaders, and 
;r troops, in fumming up the vi&ories they have 
led, and the towns they have taken. Then 
f tell us, what high articles were infilled on by 
minifters, and thofe of the confederates, and 
it pains both were at, in perfuading France to 
;pt them. But nothing of this can give the lead 
ifa<SHon to the juft complaints of the kingdon?* 
to the war, our grievances are, that a greater 
I has been laid on us, than was either juft or 
efiary, or than we have been able to bear*, that 
groffefl impofitions have been fubmitted to, for 
advancement of private wealth and power, or 
>rder to forward the more dangerous defigns of 
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2ifaElion^ to both which a peace would have put an 
end 5 and that the part of the war which was chief- 
ly our province, which would have been mod bene- 
ficial to us, and deftruftive to the enemy, was 
wholly neglcftcd. As to a peace, we complain 
of being deluded by a mock-treaty^ in which thofe 
who iftgotiated, took care to make fuch demands, 
as they knew were impoflible to be complied withi 
and, therefore, might fecurely prefs every article, 
as if they were in carneft. 

Thefe are fomc of the points I defign to treat of in 
the following difcourfe ; with feyeral others, which 
I thought it neccflary, at this time, for the kingdom 
to be informed of. I think. I am not miilaken in 
thofe fads I mention j at leaft, not in any circum- 
ftance fo material, as to weaken the confequences 
I draw from them. 

After ten years wars, with perpetual fuccefe, to 
tell us, it is yet impoflible to have a good peace, is 
very furpr izing, and feems fo different from what 
hath ever happened in the world before, that a 
man of any party may be allowed fufpefting, that 
we have been either ill ufed, or have not made the 
mofl of our vidories, and might, therefore, dcfirc 
to know where the difficulty lay. Then it is na- 
tural to enquire into our prcfent condition ; how 
long we fliall be able to go on at this rate ; what 
the confequences may be, upon the prefent and 
future ages ; and whether a peace, without that 
imprafticable point, which fome people do fo mudi 
infift on, be really ruinous in itfelf, or equally fo 
with the continuance of the war^ 

: Thu 
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rH E motives that may engage a wife prince 
or ftate in war, I take to be one or more 
f tbefe : either to check the overgrown power 
f fome ambitious neighbour ; to recover what 
ath been unjuftly taken from them -, to revenge 
Dme injury they have received (which all politi- 
al cafuifts allow) 5 to aflift fome ally in ^a joft 
uarrel ; or, laftly, to defend themfelves when 
hey are invaded. In all thefe cafes, the writers 
ipon politics admit a war to be juftly undertaken. 
The laft is what hath been ufually called pro arts 
t foc'ts ; where no expence or endeavour can be 
DO great, becaufe all we have is at flake, and, 
onfequently, our utmoft force to be exerted i 
nd the difputc is foon determined, either in 
ifcty or utter deflrudiion. But, in the other four, 

I believe 

• This was written prqjaratory to the peace which the mini- 
!rs were then concerting, and which was afterwards perfected 

Utrecht. "It begins by reflc£tions on war in general, and-, 
icij particularly mentions the fcvcral civil wars in our kingdom. 
-Unhappy country ! torn to pieces by her own fbns ; a wretch- 
l mother of vultures, for whom, like Tityus, ftie produces new 
trails, only to be devoured ! Orrery, 

This tra£t, and remarks on the barrier-treaty, contain the 
rindpal fa£ts which the author of John Bull has thrown into 
iegory ; and greatly illuftratcs that piece, of which indeed it is 
:>fliblc they were the ground-work. Hawkef. 

A particular account of the occafion of this tra£l, and of the 
Mifequences it npodiked, may be fcen in Dr. Swift's life, prc- 
xcdtoVol, I. ^ 
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I believe it will be found, that no monarch cr 
commonwealth did ever engage beyond a certaia 
degree; never proceeding fo far, as to exhnull the 
flrenjTth and fubftance of their country by antici- 
pations and loans, which, in a few years, muft put 
them in a worfe condition, than any they could 
reafonably apprehend from thofe evils, for the pre- 
venting of which they firft entered into the war; 
becaufe this would be, to run into real) infallible 
ruin, only in hopes to remove what might, perhaps, 
bat appear fo by a probarble fpcculation. 

And, as a w^r ihould be undertaken upon a juft 
and prudent motive, fo it is ftill more obvious, 
that a prince ought maturely to coniider the con- 
dition he is in, when he enters on it ; whether his 
coffers be full, his revenues clear of debts, his 
people numerous and rich, by a long, peace and 
free trade ; not over-prefTed with many burden- 
fomc taxes ; no violent fadlion ready to difpute 
bis juft prerogative, and thereby weaken his au- 
thority at home, and lefTcn his reputation abroad. 
For, if the contrary of all this happen to be his 
cafe, he will hardly be pcrfuaded to difturb the 
world's quiet and his own, while there is any o- 
ther way left of preferving the latter with honour 
and fafety. 

Suppofing the war to have commenced upon a 
juft motive ; the next thing to be confidercd, is, 
when a prince ought in prudence to receive the 
overtures of a peace ; which I take to be, cither- 
when the enemy Is ready to yield the point origi- 
nally contended. for, or, when that ppint is found 

impoffiUc 
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impoffible to be ever obtained ; or, when contend- 
ing any longer, although with probability of gain- 
ing that point at laft, would put fuch a prince and 
his people in a worfc condition than the prefent 
lofs of it. All which confiderations are of much 
greater force, where a war is n\anaged by an al- 
liance of many confederates, ^hich, in the vari- 
ety of interefts among the feveral parties, is liable 
to fo many unforefeen accidents. 

In a confederate war, it ought to be confidered, 
which party has the decpeft (hare in the quarrd : 
for, although each may. have their particular rea- 
fons, yet one or two among them will probably 
be more concerned than the reft, and therefore 
ought to bear the greateft part of the burthen, in 
proportion to their ftrength. For example : two 
princes may be competitors for a kingdom, and it 
will be your intereft to take the part of him, who 
will probably allow you good conditions of trade, 
rather than of the other, who poffibly may not. 
However, that prince, whofe caufe you efpoufe, 
although never fo vigoroufly, is the principal in 
that war, and you, properly ipeaking, are but a 
fecond. Or, a commonwealth may lie in danger 
to be over-run by a powerful neighbour, which 
in time may produce very bad confequences upon 
your trade and liberty : it is therefore neceflary, 
as w^ll as prudent, to lend them affiftance, and 
help them to win a ftrong fecure frontier : but, 
as they muft, in courfe, be the firft and greateft 
fufPerers ; fo, in juftice, they ought to bear the 
greateft weight. If a houfe be on fire, it behoves 

Vol. II. G g all 
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all in the neighbourhood to run with buckets to 
quench it j but the owner is fure to be undone firft} 
and it is not impoflible, that thofe at next door, 
may efcape by a (hower from heaven, or the ftillnefs 
of the weather, or fome other favourable accident. 

But, if an ally, who is not fo immediately con- 
cerned in the good or ill fortune of the war, be 
fo generous as to contribute more than the prin- 
cipal party, and even more in proportion to his 
abilities, he ought, at lead, to have his {hare in 
what is conquered from the enemy; or, if his ro- 
mantic difpofition tranfport him fo far, as to ex- 
pe£b little or nothing from this, he might, how- 
ever, hope, that the principals would make it up 
in dignity and refpedl: ; and he would, furely, think 
it monftrous, to find them intermeddling in hisdo- 
meftic affairs, prefcribing what fervants he flibuld 
keep or difmifs, prefling him perpetually with the 
mod unreafonable demands, and, at every turn, 
threatening to break the alliance, if he will not 
comply. 

From thefe refleftlons upon war in general, I 
defcend to confider thofe wars wherein England 
hath been engaged fince the conqueft. In the ci- 
vil wars of the Barons, as well as thofe between 
the houfes of York and Lancafter, great deftruc- 
tion was made of the nobility and gentry ; new 
families raifed, and old ones extinguifhed ; but 
the money fpent on both fides, was employed and 
circulated at home ; no public debts contrafted} 
and a very few years of peace quickly fet all right 
again. 

The 
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The like may be affirmed even of that utmatu- 
ral rebellion againft King Charles L The ufarp- 
crs maintained great armies in conftant pay, had 
idmoU continual war with Spain and Holland ; 
but, managing it by their fleets, they increafed 
very much the riches of the kingdom, inftead of 
exhaufting them. 

Our foreign wars were generally againft Scot- 
land or France; the firft being in this ifland, car- 
ried no money out of the kingdom, and were fel- 
dom of long continuance. During our firft wars 
with France, wepoflefled great dominions, in that 
country, where we preferved fome footing till the 
feign of Queen Mary ; and although fome of our 
later princes made very chargeable expeditions 
thither, a fubfidy, and two or three fifteenths, 
cleared all the debt. Befides, our viftories .were 
then of fome ufe, as well as glory ; for we were 
fo prudent to fight, and fo happy to conquer, on- 
ly for ourfelves. 

The Dutch wars, in the reign of K. Charles II. 
although begun and carried on under a very cor- 
rupt adminiftration, and much to the diftionour 
of the crown, did indeed keep the King needy 
and poor, by difcontinuing or difcontenting his 
parliament, when he moft needed their affiftance ; 
but neither left any debt upon the nation, nor 
carried any money out of it. 

At the revolutioHy a general war broke out in 

Europe, wherein many princes joined in alliance 

againft France, to check the ambitious dcfigns of 

that monarch 5 and here, the Emperor, the Dutch, 

Gg'2 and 
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and England, were principals. About this time, 
the cuflom firfl began among us, of borrowing 
millions upon funds of intcreft. It was pictend- 
ed, that the war could not pofEbly laft above one 
or two campaigns; and that the debts contraftcd, 
might be eafily paid in a few years, by a gentle 
tax, without burthening the fubje£l. But the true 
rcafon for embracing this expedient, was, the fc- 
curity of a new prince not firmly fettled on the 
throne. People were tempted to lend, by great 
premiums and large intereil ; and it concerned 
them nearly to preferve that government, which 
they had trufted with their money. The perfon* 
faid to have been author of fo deteftable a pxoje£l| 
lived to fee fome of its fatal confequences,. where- 
of his grand-children will not fee an end. And 
this pernicious council clofed very well with the 
poflure of affairs at that time : for a.(et of u]^ 
Harts, who had little or no part in the revolution^ I 
but valued themfelves upon their, noUe aad pro- ] 
tended zeal, when the work was over,, were got 
into credit at court, by the merit of becooiiog 
undertakers and projedlors of loans and funds : 
thefe, finding that the gentlemen of eftates were 
not willing to come into their meafures,. fell up- 
on thofe new fchemes, of raifing money, in order 
to create a moneyed intereft, that might in time 
vie with the landed, and of which they hoped to 
be at the head. 

The ground of the firft war, for ten years after 
the revolution, as to the part we had in it, was, to 

make 

^ Dr. Bmmet, biihop of Saruni. 
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make France acknowlege the late king, and re- 
cover Hudfon's bay. But during that whole war, 
ihe fea was almofl: entirely neglefted, and the 
jreateft part oiftx millions annually employed to 
enlarge the frontier of the Dutch. For the king 
^as a general, but not an admiral ; and, although ? 
^ng of England, was a native of Holland. 

After ten years fighting to little purpofe, after 
be lofs.of above an hundred thoufand men, and 
\ debt remaining of twenty millions, we at 
ength hearkened to the terms of peace, which. 
vas concluded with great advantages to. the Em- 
lire and 'Holland, but none at all to us; and 
Jogged foon after with the famous treaty oifar-* 
ition, by which Naples, Sicily, and Lorrain, were 
be added to the French dominions ; or, if that 
:rown fhould think fit to fet afide the treaty, up-< 
)n the Spaniards refufing to accept it,, as they' 
iedared they would, to the feveral parties at the 
Kery time of tranfa^ng it, then the French 
Krould have pretenfions to the whole monarchy. 
And fo it proved in the event j for the late king of 
Spain, reckoning it an indignity to have his ter- 
ritories cantoned out into parcels by ot^er princes 
during his own life, and without his coafent, ra- 
ther chofe to beqyeath the monarchy entire to a, 
youngerfon of France ; and this Prince was acknow- 
legded for king of Spain, both by us and Holland. 

It muft be granted, that the counfels of enter- 
ing into this war,, were violently oppofed by the 
cburch-partyy who fiifl advifed the late king to- 
acknowledge thcDuke of Anjou 5 and particularly, 
Gg3 ii^ 
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it is aflirmed, that a certain great perforin * who 
was then in the church-interefl^ told the King, in 
November 1701, that fince his Majefty was de- 
termined to engage in a war fo contrary to his 
private opinion, he could ferve hinj no longer, 
and accordingly gave up his employment; al- 
though he happened afterwards to change his 
mind, when he was to be at the head of the 
treafury^ and have the fole management of affairs 
at home, while thofe abroad were to be in the 
hands of one^ f wliofe advantage, by all forts of 
lies, he was engaged to promote, 
' The declarations of war againft France and 
Spain, made by us and Holland, are dated with- 
in a few days of each other. In that publifhed 
Uy the States, they fay very truly, that " they arc 
•* neareft and mod expofed to the fire ; that they 
*• are blocked up on all fides, and a£lually attacked 
" by the kings of France and Spain; that thAt 
" declaration is the effeft of an urging and pref- 
•* (ing neceffity;" with other expreffions to the 
fame purpofe. They deftre the ajjiftanee rf all 
kings and princes^ &c. The grounds of thcif 
quarrel with France, are fuch as only affe& them- 
felves, or at leaft more immediately than any 0- 
ther prince or (late 5 fuch as, " the French refu- 
" fing to grant the tariff promifed by the treaty 
«* of Ryfwick ; the loading the Dutch inhabitants 
«^ fettled in France with exceffive duties, contra- 
«* ry to the faid treaty ; the violation of the par'- 
** tithn treaty, by the French accepting the kinf 

wof 
^ Earl of Godolphin. | Duke of Marlboronslu 
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^ of Spain's will, and threatening the States if 
^ they would not comply ; the feizing the Spa- 
' nifh Netherlands by the French troops, and 

• turning out the Dutch, who, by permiflion of 

• the late king of Spain, were in garrifon there 5- 
' by which means, that republic was deprived of 

• her barrier, contrary to the treaty of partitioftj 
^ where it was particularly ftipulated, that the 
^ Span|fli Netherlands fhould be left to thfe 
^ Archduke.'* They alledged, that " the French 
^ king governed Flanders as his own, although 
f under the name of his grandfon, and fent 
' great numbers of troops thither to fright 

* them ; * that he had feized the ciiy andxitadel 
^ of Liege ; had poifefled himfelf of feveral pla- 
^ ces in the archbifhopric of Cologne, and main- 
^ tained troops in the county of Wolfenbuttel, 
^ in order to block up the Dutch on all fides ; 
^ and caufed his refident to give in a memorial, 

* wherein he threatened the States, to a£l againft 

* them, if they refufed complying with the con-^ 
^ tents of that memorial.'* 

The Queen's declaration of war, is grounded 
ipon the grand atlianct^ as this was upon the un« 
uft ufurpatfons and encroachments of the 
French king; whereof the inftances produced, 
ue, " his keeping in poflfeflion a great part of the 
^ Spanifli dominions, feizing Milan and the Spa- 

* nifh Low-Countries, making himfelf mafter of 
^ Cadiz, ^c* and, inftead of giving fatisfac* 

" tion 

• • This, the author of John BolLcalls, frigitin^ the children ait 
f tbelr bread and ItUter, Ua-wkef 
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•* tion in thcfc points, his putting an indignity 
** and affront on her Majefty and kingdoms, by 
•* declaring the pretended Prince of Wales K. of 
«« England," b^c. Which laft was the only pcr- 
ibnal quarrel we had in the war ; and even this 
was pofiiivcly denied by France, that king bcrag 
willing to acknowledge her Majefty. 

I think it plainly appears by both declarations, 
that England ought no more to have been.a prin- 
cipal in this war, than Pruflia, or any other pow- 
er, who came afterwards into that alliance. Hol- 
land was fir ft in danger, the French troops being 
at that time juft at the gates of Nimeguen. 
But the complaints made in our declaration, do 
all, except the laft, as much, or more,.coQcern al- 
moft every prince in Europe. 

For, among the feveral parties who came firft* 
or laft into this confederacy, there were few, but 
who, in proportion, had more to get or to lofe, to- 
hope or to fear,^ from the good or ill fuccefs of . 
this war, than we. The Dutch took up arxbs to 
defend themfelves from immediate ruin ; and, by 
a fuccefsful war, they propofed to have a larger 
extent of country, and a better frontier againft. 
France. The Emperor hoped to recover the mo- 
narchy of Spain, or fome part of it, for hiis young- 
er fon, chiefly at the expenoe of us and Hol- 
land. The king of Portugal had received intel- 
ligence, that Philip defigned to renew the old' 
pretenfions of Spain upon that kingdom, which 
is furrounded by the other on all fides, except to- 
wards the iea j and could therefore ocly be de- 

feadcd 
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inded by maritime powers. This, with the ad- 
intagcous terms ofiered by K. Charles, as well as 
f us, prevailed with that prince to enter info 
le alliance. The Duke of Savoy's temptations 
id fears were yet greater : the main charge of 
e war, on that fide, was to be fupplied by Eng- 
nd, and the profit to redound to him. In 
fe Milan fhould be conquered, it was ftipulat- 
I,. that his Highnefe fhould have the dutchy of 
[ontferrat, belonging to the duke of Mantua, 
e provinces of Alexandria, Valencia, and Lo- 
lellino, with other lands between the Po and 
anaro, together with the Vigevenafco, or,, in 
:u of it, an equivalent out of the province of 
avara, adjoining to his own (late ; b^fidies 
hatevcr elfe could be taken from France,, on 
at fide, by the confederate forces* Then he 
as in terrible apprehenfions of b«ing furround- 
1 by France, wh« had fa many troopa in the 
ilanefe, and might have oafily fwallowed up 
s whole dutchy. 

The reft of the allies, cajove in purely for (ubfi- 
es, whereof they funk confiderable fums into 
dr own coffers, and ref ufed to fend their contin^ 
nt to the Emperor, alledging their troops were 
ready hired by England and Holland. 
Some time after the. Duke of Anjou's fucceed- 
g to the monarchy of Spain,, in breach of the 
rtition treaty, the queftion here in England was, 
hetber the peace (hould be continued, or a new 
ar begun ? Thofe who were for the former, al- 
dged the debts and difficulties we laboured un- 
der j 
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dcr ; that both we and the Dutch had already 
acknowledged Philip for king of Spain; that the 
inclinations of the Spaniards to the houfe of Auf- 
tria, and their averfion from that of Bourbon, 
were not fo furely to be reckoned upon, as fome 
would pretend : that we thought it a piece of in- 
folence, as well as injufticc, in the French, to offer 
putting a king upon us ; and the Spaniards would 
conceive we had as little reafon to force one up- 
on them : that it was true, the nature and genius 
of thofe two people differed very much, and fo 
would probably continue to do, as well under a 
king of French blood, as one of Auftrian ; but 
that if we fhould engage in a war for dethroning 
the Duke of Anjou, we (hould certainly eflPeft 
what, by the progrefs and operations of it, we 
endeavoured to prevent; I mean, an union of 
intereft and afFe£fcions between the two nations } 
for the Spaniards muft of neceflity call in French 
troops to their affiftancc ; this would introduce 
French counfellors into king Philip's court, and 
this by degrees would habituate and reconcile the 
two nations : that to affift king Charles by Eng- 
lifh and Dutch forces, would render him odious 
to his new fubjefts, who have nothing in fo great 
abomination as thofe whom they hold for heretics: 
that the French would, by this means, become 
itnafters of the treafures iti the Spanifh Weft-In- 
dies : that in the laft war, when Spain, Cologne, 
and Bavaria, were in our alliance, and, by a wo- 
deft computation, brought fixty thoufand men into 
the field againft the common enemy ; whenFlan- 

derS| 
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;, the feat of war, was on our fide, and his 
efty, a prince of great valour and condufb, 
be head of the whole confederate army ; yet 
had no reafon to boaft of our fuccefs : how 
I (hould we be able to oppofe France, with 
*e powers againft us, which would carry fixty 
ifand men from us to the enemy ; and fp 
LC us, upon the balance, weaker by one hun- 
I and twenty thoufand men at the beginning 
his war, than of that in 1688 ? 
>n the other fide, thofe, whofe opinion, or 
e private motives, inclined them to give their 
ce for entering into a new war, alledged how 
gerous it would be for England, that Philip 
lid be king of Spain ; that we could have no 
rity for our trade, while that kingdom was 
e£t to a prince of the Bourbon family, nor 

hopes of preferving the balance of Europe ; 
lufe the grandfather would in eiFe£t be king, 
le his grandfon had but the title, and there- 
lave a belter opportunity than ever, ofpur- 
g his defign for univerfal monarchy. Thefe, 

the like arguments, prevailed ; and fo, with- 

offerlng at any other remedy, without ta- 
r time to confider the confequences, or to 
ick on our own condition, we haftily enga- 

in a war, which hath coil us fixty millions ; 
, after repeated, as well as unexpefted fuccefs 
irms, hath put us and our pofterity in a worfe 
dition, not only than any of our allies, but 
1 our conquered enemies themfelves. 
rhe'part we have afted in the condufl of this 

whole 
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whole war, with reference to our allies abroad, 
and to a prevailing fadion at home, is what I 
(hall now particularly examine; where, I prefume, 
it will appear, by plain matters of faA, that no 
nation, was ever fo long or fo fcandaloufly abufed, 
by the folly, the temerity, the corruption, and the 
ambition of its domeftic enemies ; or treated with 
fo much infolence, injuftice, and ingratitude, by 
its foreign friends. 

This will be manifeft, by proving the three fol- 
lowing points: 

iofr^,That againft all manner of prudenceorcom- 
mon reafon, we engaged in this war as principals, 
when we ought to have afted only as auxiliaries. 

Secondly y That we fpent all our vigour in pur- 
fuing that part of the war, which could leail an- 
fwcr the end we propofed by beginning it 5 and 
made no efforts at all, where we could have moft 
weakened the common enemy, and, at the feme 
time, enriched ourfelves. 

Lajilyy That we fufFercd each of our allies to 
break every article in thofe treaties and agree- 
ments by which they were bound, and to lay the 
burthen upon us. 

Upon the firft of thefc points, that we ought 
to have entered into this war only as auxiliaries, • 
let any man reflcft upon our condition at that 
time : Juft come out of the moft tedious, cxpciv 
five, and unfuccefsful war that ever England had 
been engaged in;* finking under heavy delrtS) 

• I was then lean, being juft come out of a fit of ficknds. 
John Bull, part a. chap. 6. Vol VII. 
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of a nature and degree never heard of by yus or 
our anceftors ; the bulk of the gentry and peo- 
ple heartily tired of the war, and glad of a peace, 
although it brought no other advantage but it- 
fcIF; no fudden profpefb of lefTening our taxes, 
which were grown as neceflary to pay our debts 
as to raife armies ; a fort of artificial wealth of 
funds and flocks in the hands of thofe who, for 
ten ye^s before, had been plundering the public ; 
many corruptions, in every branch of our go- 
vernment, that needed reformation. Under 
thefe diiricukies, from which twenty years peace, 
and the wifeft management, could hardly recover 
us, we declared war againft France, fortified by 
the acceflion and alliance of thofe powers I men- 
tioned before, and which, in tlie former war, 
had been parties in our confederacy. It is very 
obvious, what a change mufl-be made in the ba- 
lance, by fuch weights taken out of our fcalc, 
and put into theirs ; Gnce it was manifeft, by 
ten years experience, that France, without thofe 
additions of ftrength, was able to maintain itfclf 
againfl us. So that human probability ran, with 
mighty odds, on the other fide ; and, in this cafe, 
nothing under the nioft extreme ncceffity, ihould 
force any ftate to engage in a war. We had 
already acknowledged Philip for king of Spajn ; 
neither does the Queen's declaration of war take 
notice of the duke of Anjou's fucceffion to that 
monarchy, as a fubjeft of quarrel, but the French 
King's governing it as if it were his own ; his 
feizing Cadiz, Milan,, and the Spanifli Low 
Vol. II. H h Countries, 
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Countries, with the indignity of proclaiming the 
pretender. In all which, we charge that prince 
with nothing direftly relating to us, excepting 
the laft : and this, although, indeed, a great af- 
front, might eafily have been redrefTed, without 
a war ; for the French court declared, they did not 
acknowledge the pretender, but only gave him the 
title of king, which was allowed to Auguftus by 
his enemy of Sweden, w^ho had driven him out of 
Poland, and forced him to acknowledge 8taniilaus« 
It is true, indeed, the danger of the Dutch, by 
fo ill a neighbourhood in Flanders*, might affeft 
us very much, in the confequences of it ; and 
the lofs of Spain to the houfe of Auflria, if it 
fhould be governed by French influence, and 
French politics, might, in time, be very perni- 
cious to our trade. It would, therefore, have been 
prudent, as well as generous and charitable, to 
help our neighbour ; and fo we might have done, 
without injuring ourfelves j for, by an old treaty 
with Holland, we were bound to afEft that re- 
public with ten thoufand men, whenever they 
were attacked by the French ; whofe troops, up- 
on the king of Spain's death, taking poifeffion of 
of Flanders, in right of Philip, and fecuring the 
Dutch garrifons till they would acknowledge 
him, the States-General, by memorials from 
their envoy here, demanded only the ten thou- 
fand men we were obliged to give them, by vir- 
tue of that treaty.. And I make no doubt, but 
the Dutch would have exerted themfelves fo vi- 
goroufly, as to be able, with that afliftancea- 

lone, 
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one, to defend their frontiers ; or, if they had 
)ecn forced to a peace, the Spaniards, who 
ibhor difmembering their monarchy, would ne- 
rcT have fuffered the French to poflefs themfelvcs 
)f Flanders. At that time, they had none of 
Jiofe endearments to each other, which this war 
lath created ; and, whatever hatred and jealoufy 
«rere natural between the two nations, would 
:hen have appeared. So that there was no fort 
3f neceflity for us to proceed further, although 
wrc had been in a better condition. But, our po* 
liticians^ at that time, had other views ; and a 
Qew war muft be undertaken, upon the advice of 
thofe, who, with their partifans and adherents, 
were to be the folc gainers by it. A grand al- 
liance was therefore made between the Emperor, 
England, and the States-General *; by which, if 
the injuries complained of from France, were not 
remedied in two months, the parties concerned 
were obliged mutually to affift each other with 
their oivnjirength. 

Thus we became parties in a war, in conjunc- 
tion with two allies, whofe fhare in the quarrel 
was beyond all proportion greater than ours. 
However, I can fee no reafon from the words of 
the grand alliance, by which we were obliged to 
make thofe prodigious expences we have fmce 
been at. By what I have always heard and 
read, I take the whole Jirength of a nation^ as un- 
derftood in that treaty, to be, the utmoft that a 
prince can raife annually from his fubjefts. If hq 
be forced to mortgage and borrow, whether at; 
H h ^ bomg 
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home or abroad, it is not, properly fpeaking, 
his own Jirength^ or that of the nation, but the 
entire fubftance of particular perfons ; which, not 
being able to raife out of the annual income of his 
kingdbm, he takes upon fecurity, and can only 
pay the intereft. And, by this method, one part ' 
of the nation is pawned to the other, with hardly 
a poflibility left of being ever redeemed. 

Surdy, it would have been enough for us to 
have fufpendcd the payment of our debts contrac- 
ted in the former war, and to have continued 
our land and malt tax, with thofe others, which 
have fince been mortgaged : thefe, with fomc 
additions, would have made up fuch a fum, 
as, with prudent management, might, I fuppofe, 
have maintained an hundred thoufand men by fea 
and land ; a reafonable quota^ in all confciencc, for 
that ally, who apprehended leaft danger, and ex- 
peded Icaft advantage. Nor can we imagine, 
that either of the confederates, when the war 
began, would have been fo unreafonablc, as to re- 
fufe joining with us upon fuch a foot, and ex- 
pe£l that we fliould every year go betwen three or 
four millions in debt (which hath been our cafe) 
becaufe the French could hardly have contrived 
any off'ers of a peace fo ruinous to us as fuch a 
war. Pofterity will be at a lofs to conceive, 
what kind of fpirit could poflefs their anceftors, 
who, after ten years fufFe'ring by the unexampled 
politics of a nation maintaining war by annually 
pawning itfelf ; and during a Ihort peace, while 
they were looking back with horror on the heavy 
^ • loads 
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»ads of debts theyvbad contrafted ; univcrfally 
mdemning tbofe pernicious counfels which had 
:cafioned them; racking their invention for fome 
jmedies or expedients to mend their {battered 
mdition ; I fay, that thcfc very people, witb- 
ut giving themfelvcs time to breathe, fhould 
jain enter into a moie dangerous, chargeable* 
ad expcnfivc war, for the fame, or perhaps a 
reater period of time, and without any apparent 
eceffity. It is obvious in a private fortune, that 
'hoever annually runs out, and continues the 
ime cxpcnces, muft every year mortgage a greater 
uantity of land than he did before ; and as the 
cbt doubles and trebles upon him, fo doth his 
aability to pay it. By the fame proportion, we 
lave fufFered twice as much by this laft ten years 
^ar, as we did by the former •, and if it were 
oflible to continue it five years longer, at the 
»me rate, it would be as great a. burthen as the 
i^hole twenty. This computation being fo eafy and 
rivial,that it is almofl: afhame to mention it, pofte- 
ity will think, that thofe who firft advifed the war, 
vanted either the fcnfe or the honefty to confider it» 

And as we have wafted our ftrength and vital 
ubftance in this profufe manner, fo we have 
hamefully mifapplied it to ends at leaft very dif- 
erent from thofe, for which we undertook the 
«rar, and often tocffedt others, which, after a peace, 
JVC may feverely repent. This is the fecond arti- 
:le I propofed to examine. 

We have now, for ten years together, turned 

the whole force and expcnce of the war where 

•Hh3 the 
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the enemy was bed able Iff hold us at a bay f 
where we could propofc no manner of advantage 
to ourfelves 5 where it was highly impolitic to 
enlarge our conqueft ; utterly neglefting that 
part, which would have faved and gained us 
many millions, which the perpetual maxims of 
our government teach us to purine; which would 
havefooncft weakned the enemy, and mud either 
have promoted a fpeedy peace, or enabled us ta 
continue the war. 

Thofe who are fond of continuing the war, 
cry up our conflant fuccefs at a moft prodigious 
rate, and reckon it infinitely greater, than, in all 
human probability, we had reafon to hope. Ten 
glorious campaigns are pafled, and now at laft, 
like the fick man, we are juft expiring, with all 
forts of good fymptoms. Did the advifers of this 
war fuppofe it would continue ten years, without 
cxpe£ling the fuccefs we have had ; and yet, at 
the fame time, determine, that, France muft be • 
reduced, and Spain fubdued, by employing our 
whole ftrength upon Flanders? Did they be- 
lieve, the laft war left us in a condition to fumiih. 
fuch vaft fupplies, for fo long a period, without 
involving us, and our pofterity, in inextricable 
debts ? If, after fuch miraculous doingsj we arc 
not yet in a condition of bringing France to our 
terms, nor can tell when we fhall be fo, although 
we (hould proceed without any reverfeof fortune; 
what could we look for, in the ordinary courfc 
of things, but a Flanders war of at lead twenty 
years longer I Do they, indeed, think, a town 

taken 
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» 
taken for the DutchJ^. a fufficicnt recompenfe to 
us for fix millions of money 5 which is of fo lit- 
Je confequence to determine the war, that the 
French may yet hold out a dozen years more, and 
ifford a town every campaign at the fame price ? 
I fay not this, by any means, to detract from 
:hc army, or its leaders. Getting into the enemy's 
ines, paiEng rivers, and taking towns, may be ac- 
:ions attended with many glorious circum fiances ; 
t)ut, when all this brings no real folid advantage 
to us ; when it hath no other end, than to en- 
large the territories of the Dutch, and increafe 
the fame and wealth of our General ; I conclude, 
however it Comes about, that things are not as 
they ihould be ; and that, furely, our forces and 
money might be better employed, both towards 
reducing our ^nemy, and working out fome be- 
nefit to ourfelves. But, the cafe is (till much 
harder ; we are deftroying many thoufand lives, 
exhauiling our fubftance, not for our own inte- 
reft, which would be but common prudence y 
not for a thing indifferent, which would be fuf- 
fipent folly, but, perhaps, to our own deftruc- 
tion ; which is perfeft madnefs. We may live 
to feel the effe£b of our own valour more fen- 
fibly, than all the confequences we imagine from 
the dominions of Spain, in the Duke of Anjou. 
We have conquered a noble territory for the 
States, that will maintain fufficient troops to de- 
fend itfelf, and feed many hundred thoufand in- 
habitants ; where all encouragement will be given, 
to introduce and improve manufadures, which 

was 
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was the only advantage thef wanted ; and whicfai 
added to their ikill, induflry, and parfimonf, 
will enable them to under-fell us in erery mar- 
ket of the world. 

Our fupply of forty thoufand men, according 
to the fiffl ilipulation, added to the quotas of the 
Emperor and Holland, which they were obliged 
to furnidi, would have made an army of near 
two hundred thoufand, exclufive of garrifons : e- 
iiough to withftand all the power that France 
could bring againil it ; and we might have em- 
ployed *the reft much better, both for the com- 
mon caufe, and our own advantage* 

The war in Spain muft be imputed to the 
credulity of our minifters, who fuffcred them- 
felves to be perfuaded by the Imperial court, that 
the Spaniards were fo vi4)lently affeffced to the 
houfe of Auftria, as, upon the firft appearance 
there with a few troops under the Archduke, 
the whole kingdom woulil immediately revolt.. 
This we tried ; and found the Emperor to have 
deceived either us or himfelf. Yet, there we 
drove on the war, at a prodigious difadvantage, 
with great expence 5 and, by a moft corrupt ma- 
nagement, the only General,* who, by a courfe 
of condudl and fortune almoft miracdlous, bad 
nearly put us into polTeflion of that kingdom, 
was left wholly unfuppotted, expofed to the envy 
of his rivals, difappointed by the caprices of a 
young unexperienced prince, under the guidance 
of a. rapacious German miniftry, and at laft call- 
ed ' 
• The Earl of Peterborough. 
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cd home in difcontenf. By which, our armies, 
both in Spain and Portugal, were made a facri- 
fice to avarice, ill conduft, or treachery. 

In common, prudence, we fhould either have 
puftied that war with the utmoft vigour, in fo 
fortunate a juncture; efpecially, fince the gain- 
ing that kingdom, was the great point, for which 
wc pretended to continue the war ; or, at leaft, 
when we hviAfiundy or made that defign imprac- 
ticable, we (hould not have gone on in fo expen- 
five a management of it •, but we have kept our 
troops on the defenfive in Catalonia, and purfued 
fome other way more efFedual for diftrefFTng the 
common enemy, and advantaging ourfelvcs. 

And, what a noble field of honour and pi'ofit 
had we before us, wherein to employ the beft of 
our ftrength ; which, againft all maxims of Bri- 
tifh policy, we fufFercd to ly wholly negleftcd ! 
I have fofnetimes wondered how it came to pafs, 
that the ftyle of maritime powersy by which our 
allies, in a fort of contemptuous manner, ufually 
couple us with the Dutch, did never put us in 
mind of the fea \ and, while fome politicians 
were fhewing us the way to Spain by Flanders, 
others to Savoy or Naples, that the Weft-Indies 
fhould never come into their heads. With half 
the charge we have been at, we might have 
maintained our original quota of forty thoufand 
men in Flanders ; and, at the fame time, by our 
fleets and naval forces, have fo diftrefled the Spa- 
niards in the north and fouth feas of America, as 
to prevent any returns of money from thence^ 

except; 
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except in our own bottoms. This is what beft 
became us to do, as a maritime power ; this, with 
any common degree of fuccefs, would foon have i 
compelled France to the neceflities of a peace, 
and Spain to acknowledge the Archduke. But, 
while we, for ten years, have been fquandering 
away our money upon the continent, France hath 
been wifely engrofEng all the trade of Peru, go- 
ing dire^illy with their fhips to Lima, and other 
ports, and there receiving ingots of gold and iil- 
ver for French goods, of little value j which, be- 
fides the mighty advantage to their nation atj>re- 
fent, may divert the channel of that trade for 
the future, fo beneficial to us, who ufed to re- 
ceive annually fuch vaft fums at Cadiz for our 
goods fent thence to the Spanifh Weft-Indies» 
All this we tamely faw and fufFered, without the 
leafl attempt to hinder it 5 except what was per- 
formed by fome private men at Briilol ; who, in- 
flamed by a true fpirit of courage and induflry, 
did, about three years ago, with a few veflels fit- 
ted out at their own charge, make a moft fuc- 
cefsful voyage into thofe parts ; took one of the 
Acapulco (hips, very narrowly miflTcd the other, 
and are lately returned, laden with unenvied 
wealth, to flicV us what might have been done 
with the like management by a public^ undertak- 
ing. At leaft, we might eaCly have prevented 
thofe great returns of money to France and Spain, 
although we could not have taken it ourfclves. 
And if it be true, as the advocates for war would 
have it, that the French arc now fo impoveriflied^ 

ia 
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in what condition muft they have been, if that 
iflue of wealth had been flopped ? 

But great events often turn upon very fmall 
circumftances. It was the kingdom's misfortune, 
that the fea was not the Duke of Marlborough's 
-lement 5 otherwife, the whole force of the war 
«rould infallibly have been beftowed there, infi- 
litely to the advantage of his country, which 
^ould then have gone hand in hand with his 
)wn. But, it is very truly objected, that if we a- 
one had made fuch an attempt as this, Holland 
x'ould have been jealous 5 or, if we had done it 
n conjunftion with Holland, the houfe of Au- 
Iria would have been difcontented. This hath 
>een the ftyle of late years 5 which, whoever in- 
Toduced among us, they have taught our allies 
o fpeak after them. Otherwife, it could hardly 
mter into any imagination, that, while we were 
ronfederates in a war with thofe who are to have 
:hc whole profit, and who leave a double (hare 
^f the burthen upon us, we dare not think of a- 
ny dcfign (although againft the common enemy) 
where there is the leaft profpeft of doing good to 
aur own country, for fear of giving umbrage and 
offence to our allies 5 while we are ruining our- 
felves, to conquer provinces and kingdoms for 
them. I therefore confefs, with fhame, that this 
objeftion is true: for, it is very well known, 
that, while the defign of Mr. Hill's expedition* 

remained 

* The expedition in 1711, wherein Sir Hovendcn Walker 
Commanded the fleet, and Mr. Hill the land forces, for the re- 
duction of Quebec and Canada, and regaining the Newfoundland 
fifiicry, which the French had taken from us. Hu-wkef. 
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rim.iiae.i ^ I'wijrsc, ii was tufpecled, in Holland 
an.i C-^r-TiTiT^ to be included againft Peru-, 
"wa^r«:upor. :.:-; D-k:ch nude cvery-wbere their 
pa'rii^: ccTTrli:;::^ ^ jtJ the miniiters at Vienna 
r litii c: :: is la irVlV^7*.v in t.ctr J^/^r/r, to attempt 
\ ■': j.i i T^ -r./^.-.-j- ; wh:ch, although it has fail- 
id, ri;:> rr :iii ^ccidcnis of a ftorm, and partly 
bj zzc ::u">:orar;;U or treachery of fome in that 
cotoay, tor w":rc:e relief, and at whofe entreaty, 
:: wis, in lozie rnc*lure, dehgnedj is no objec- 
::cci i: all to in enrirprife id well concerted, and 
w::h luch fiir pro bibiliry of fucceis. 

I: was ibmithini: Angular, that the States fliould 
cxpreis their iiaciiineii, when they thought we 
inrended to mai^e lome attempt in the Spaniih 
Wef: In/!ii* ; be-jaufe it is agreed between u«, 
ihi: whiiever ii conquered there by us or theni) 
ihali belong to the conqueror ; which is the on- 
ly article that I can call to mind^ in all our trea- 
ties or iitpul.itiocs, with any view of intereft to 
this kingdom ; and, for that very reafon, I fup- 
pofe, among ethers, hath been altogether neglefl* 
ed. Let thofe, who think this too fevcre a fe- 
fleclion, examine the whole management of the 
prefent war by fea and land, with all our allian- 
ces, treaties, (lipulations, and conventions, and 
confider whether the whole doth not look, as if 
fome particular care and induftry had been ufed 
to prevent- any benefit or advantage that might 
poffibly accrue to Britain. 

This kind of treatment from our two principal 
allies, hath taught the fame dialcdi to all the reft; 

fo 
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> that there is not a petty prince, whom we half 
laintain by fubfidies and penfions, who is not 
:ady, upon every occafion, to threaten us, that 
5 will rccal his troops (although they muft rob 
• ftarve at home) if we refufe to comply with 
im in any demand, however unreafonable. 

Upon the third head, I fhall produce fome in- 
ances, to fhcw, how tamely we have fufFered 
ich of our allies to infringe every article in thofe 
eaties and ftipulations, by which they were 
3und ; and to lay the load upon us. 

But before I enter upon this, which is a large 
ibjeft, 1 (hall take leave to offer a few remarks 
n certain articles in three of our treaties; which 
jay let us perceive, how much thofe minifters 
ilued or underftood the true intcreft, fafety, or 
onour of their country. 

We have made two alliances with Portugal, 
n offenfive and a defenfive : the firit is to re- 
lain in force, only during the prcfent war 5 the 
scond to be perpetual. In the ofFenfive alliance, 
he Emperor, England, and Holland, are pai ties 
fith Portugal ; in the defenfive, only we and the 
Kates. 

Upon the firft article of the offenfive alliance, 
t is to be obferved, that although the grand al- 
iance, as I have already faid, allows England 
nd Holland to poffefs, for their own, whatever 
ach of them (hall conquer in the Spanifli Weft 
ndies ; yet there we are quite cut out, by con- 
enting, that the Archduke fhall pofTcfs the do- 
ninions of Spain, in as full a manner as their 

Vol. II. li late 
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lite K, Charles, And, what is more remarkable, 
wc broke this Tcry article in favour of Portugal, 
by lcbicci:;;rit Uipulations, where we agree, that 
K. Charles ihall deliTcr up Eflramadura, Vigo, 
and fomc other places to the Portuguefe, as foon 
as we can conquer them from the enemy. They^ 
who arc guilty of fo much folly and contradic- 
tion, know hc:l, whether ic proceeded from cor- 
rapiion or llupiJity. 

Br two other articles (bcfides the honour of 
being ccnTcys and guards in ordinary to the Por- 
tuguefe {hips and coails) we are to guefs the ene- 
my's thoughts, and to take the king of Portugal's 
word, whenever he hath a fancy that he fhall be 
invaded. We are alfo to furniih him with a 
ftrength fupcrior to what the enemy intends to 
invade any of his dominions with, let that be 
w hat it will. And until we know what the ene- 
my's forces are, his Portuguefe Majefty is folc 
judge what ftrength is fuperior, and what will 
be able to prevent an invaiion ; and may fend 
cur fleets, whenever he pleafes, upon his errands, 
to fome of the farther parts of the world, or keep 
them attending upon his own coafts, till he thinks 
fit to difmifs them. Thefe fleets muft likewife 
be fubjed^ in all things, not only to the king, but 
to his viceroys, admirals, and governors, in any 
of his foreign dominions, when he is in an hu- 
mour to apprehend an invafion ; which, I believe, 
is an indignity that was never ofl^cred before, ex- 
cept to a conquered nation. 

la the defenCve alliance with that crown, 

which 
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hich is to remain perpetual, and where only 
ngland and Holland are parties with them, the 
me care, in almoft the fame words, is taken for 
ir fleet to attend their coafts and foreign domi- 
ons, and to be under the fame obedience. We 
id the States are likewife to furnifli them with 
^^elve thoufancj men at our own charge, which 
c are conftantly to recruit 5 and thefe Jlre to be 
ibje£t to the Portuguefe generals. 

In the olFenfive alliance, we took no care of hav- 
ig the afliftance of Portugal, whenever we fliould 
I invaded : but in this, it feems, we are wifer ; 
>r that King is obliged to make war on Fiance 
r Spain, whenever we or Holland are invaded 
jT either*, but before this, we are to fupply him 
dth the fame forces both by fea and land, as if 
e were invaded himfelf. And this mufl needs 
e a very prudent and fafe courfe for a maritime 
tnver to take upon a fudden invafion \ by which, 
aftead of making ufe of our fleets and arms for 
ur own defence, we mufl: fend them abroad, for 
le defence of Portugal. 

By the thirteenth article, we are told, what 
lis afliftance is, which the Portuguefe are to 
ive us, and upon what conditions. They are to 
jrnifli, ten men of war ; and when England and 
lolland ftiall be invaded by France and Spain 
)gether, or by Spain alone, in either of thefe 
afes, thefe ten Portuguefe men of war are to 
;rve only upon their own coafts ; where, no doubt, 
ley will be of mighty ufe to their allies, and ter- 
&r to the enemy. 

I i 2 ' How 
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How the Dutch were .drawn to have a part in 
either of thefe two alliances, is not very material 
to enquire, (ince they have been fo wife as never 
to obferve them ; and, I fuppofe, never intended 
it ; but refolved, as they have fince done, to (hift 
the load upon us. 

Let any man read thefe two treaties from tlie 
beginning to the end, he will imagine, that the 
King of Portugal and his minifters fat down and 
made them by themfelves, and then fent them to 
their allies to fign ; the whole fpirit and tenor of 
them, quite through, running only upon this 
(ingle point, what we and Holland are to do for 
Portugal, without any mention of an equivalent, 
except thofe ten fhips, which, at the time when 
we have grcatefl need of their affiftance, are ob- 
liged to attend upon their own coafts. 

The barrier-treaty between Great Britain and 
Holland, was concluded at the Hague, on the 
29th of Ociobcr, in the year 1709. In this trea- 
ty, neither her Majclty, nor her kingdoms, have 
any intereft or concern, further than what is men- 
tioned in the fecond and the twentieth articles :T)y 
the former, the States are to affift the Qneen, in 
defending the aft of fucceffion 5 and by the other, 
not to treat of a peace, till France hath acknow- 
ledged the Q^een, and the fucceffion of Hanover, 
and promifed to remove the Pretender out of that 
king's dominions. 

As to the firll of thefe, it is certainly for the 
fafety and intereft of the States General, that the 
proteftapt fucceffion fhould be preferved in Eng- 

landi 
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and ; becaufe fuch a popijb prince as wc appre- 
ended, would infallibly join with France, in the 
uin of that republic. And the Dutch are as 
luch bound to fupport our fucceflion, as they 
re tied to any part of a treaty or league ofFenfive 
nd defenfive againft a common enemy, without 
ny fcparate benefit upon that confideration. Her 
dajefly is in the full peaceable pofleflion of her 
ingdoms^ and of the hearts of her people ; a- 
aong whom^ hardly one in five thoufand is in 
he Pretender's intereft. And whether the affift- 
nce of the Dutch, to prcferve a right fo well c- 
tabliflied, be an equivalent to thofe many unrca- 
bnable exorbitant articles in the reft of the trea- 
y, let the world judge. What an impreffion of 
>ur fettlement muft it grve abroad, to fee our 
ninifters offering fuch conditions to the Dutch, 
o prevail on them to be guarantees of our afts of 
parliament ! Neither perhaps is it right, in point 
>f policy or good fenfe, that a foreign power 
hould be called in, to confirm our fucceflion, by 
vay of a guarantee, but only to acknowledge it ; 
>therwife, we put it out of the power of our own 
egi(latur€ to change our fucceflion, without the 
ronfent of that prince or fl:ate, who is guarantee, 
low much foever the neceflities of the kingdom 
nay require it. 

As to the other article, it is a natural confe- 
juence that muft attend any treaty of peace we 
;an make with France ; being only the acknow- 
edgment of her Majefty, as Queen of her own 
lominions, and'the right of fucceflion by our own 
I i 3 laws. 
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laws, which no foreign power hath any pretence 
to difpute* 

However, in order to deferve thefe mighty ad- 
vantages from the States, the reft, of the treaty is 
whoJly taken up, .in directing what we are to da 
for them. 

By the grand alliance, which was the founda- 
tion of the prefcnt war, the Spanifh Lo\y Coun- 
tries were to be recovered and delivered to the 
King of Spain ; but by this treaty, that Prince is 
to poflefs nothing in Flanders during the war; 
and after a peace, the States are to have the 
military command of about twenty towns, with 
their dependencies, and four hundred thoufand 
crowns a year from the King of Spain^ to maiiiT 
tain their ganifons. By which means, they will 
have the command of. Flanders, from Newport 
on the fea, to Namur on the Maefe, and be en- 
tirely maflers of the Pais de Waas, the.richeft 
part of thofe provinces. Further, they haveli? 
liberty to garrifon any place they fhall think fit^ 
in the Spanifli Low Countries, whenever there is 
an appearance of war ; and confequently, to put 
garrifons into Ofl:end, or where elfe they pleafe, 
upon a rupture with England.. 

By this treaty, likewife, the Dutch will, in ef- 
feft, be entire mailers of all the Lo\^ Countries;, 
may impofe duties, refl:ri£l:ioHS in commerce, and 
prohibitions at their pleafurej yid in-that fertile 
country, may fet up- all forts of manufaflures, 
particularly the woollen, by inviting the difob*- 
Irged manufadturers in Ireland^ and the French 

refugees^ 
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refugees, who are fcattered all over Germany- 
And as this manufafture encreafeth abroad, the 
clothing people of England will be ncceflitated, 
for want of employment, to follow; and in few 
years, by help of the low intereft of money in 
Holland, Flanders may recover that beneficial 
trade which we got from them. The landed 
men of England will then be forced to re-e(la- 
blifh the ftaples of wool abroad 9 and the Dutch, 
inflead of being only the carriers, will become 
the original poffefTors of thofe commodities, with 
■which the greateft part of the trade of the world 
is now carried on. And as they increafe their 
trade, it is obvious, they will enlarge their ftrength 
at fea, and that ours muft kflen in proportion. 

All the ports in Flanders are to be fubje£t to 
the like duties, that the Dutch fhall lay upon the 
Schcld, which is to be clofed on the fide of the 
States : thus, all other nations are, in effect, (hut 
out -from trading with Flanders. Yet, in the Very 
feme article, it is faid, that the States Jhall^ be fai 
voured in all the Spanijh d&minions^ as much as 
Great Britain^ or as the people mojl favoured* We- 
have conquered Flanders for them, and are in a 
worfe condition, as to our trade there, than be*- 
fore the war began. We have been the great * 
fupport of the King of Spain, to whom the Dutch 
have hardly contributed any thing at all ; and yet 
they are to he equally favoured with us in all his d(^ 
minions. Of all this,, the Queen is under the un* 
feafonable obligation of being guarrantee, and 
that rficy fliallpoflefa their bacricr, and theirfour 
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men againft France, either in Italy, or upon the 
Rhine ; Holland to bring fixty thoufand into the 
field in Flanders, exclufi?e of garrifons ; and we 
forty thoufand. In winter 1702, which was the 
next year, the Duke of Marlborough propofed 
raidng ten thoufand men more, by way of aug« 
mentation, and to carry on the war with greater 
Vigour; to which the parliament agreed \ and the 
Dutch were to raife the fame number. This was 
upon zpar^ diredly contrary to the former ftipu- 
lation, -whereby our part wais to be a third Icfs 
than theirs ; and therefore, it was granted, with a 
condition, that Holland (hould break off all trade 
- and commerce with France. But this condition 
was never executed ; the Dutch only amufing us 
with a fpecious declaration, till our feffion of par- 
liament was ended ; and, the following year, it 
was taken off, by concert between the General 
and the States, without any reafon ailigned, for 
the fatisfa£):ion of the kingdom. The next, and 
fixne enfuing campaigns, further additional for- 
ces were allowed by parliament for the war in 
Flanders ; and, in every new fupply, the Dutch 
gradually leffened their proportions, although the 
parliament addrcffed the Queen, that the States 
might be defired to obferve them according to a* 
greement 5 which had no other effeft, than to 
teach them to elude it, by making their troops no- 
minal corps \ as they did, by keeping up the num- 
ber of regiments, but finking a fifth part of the 
men and money; fo that now, things are jufl in* 
verted> And^ in all new levies, we contributed a 

third 
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third more than the Dutch, who at firft were ob- 
liged to the fame proportion more than us. 

Befides, the more towns we conquer for the 
States, the worfe condition we are in towards re- 
ducing the common enemy, and, confequcntly,of 
putting an end to the war. For they make no 
fcruple of employing the troops of their quota to- 
wards garrifoning every town, as faft as it is ta- 
ken ; direftly contrary to the agreement between 
us, by which all garrifons are particularly exclud- 
ed. This is at length arrived, by feveral fteps, to 
fuch a height, that there are at prcfent in the 
field, not fo many forces under the Duke of Miarl- 
borough's command in Flanders, as Britain alone 
maintains for that fervice, nor'have been for iomt 
years part. 

The Duke of Marlborough, having entered the 
enemy's lines, and taken Bouchain, formed the 
dcfign of keeping fo great a number of troops, 
and particularly of cavalry, in Lifle, Tournay, 
Doway, and the country between, as fhould be 
able to harafs all the neighbouring provinces of 
France during the winter, prevent the enemy from 
credting their magazines, and, by confequencc, 
from fubfifting their forces next fpring, and ren- 
der it impoflible for them to aflemble their army 
another year, without going back behind the 
Soame to do it. In order to efFeffc this projefi, 
it was neceflary to be at an expence extraordinary^ 
of forage for the troops, for building ftables, fintk 
ing fire and candle for the foldiers, with other in* 
cident charges. The Queen readily agreed to 

fumUhk 
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iiimifh her (hare of the firft article, that of the 
'orage, which only belonged to her : but the States 
nfifting, that her Majefty fhould likewife come 
nto a proportion of the other articles, which, in 
uftice, belonged totally to them ; (he agreed even 
o that, rather than a defign of this importance 
hould fail. And yet we know it hath failed, and 
hat the Dutch refufed their eonfent, till the time 
vzs paft for putting it in execution, even in the 
ipinion of thofe who propofed it. Perhaps a cer- 
ain article in the treaties of contributions, fub- 
nitted to by fuch of the French dominions as pay 
hem to the States, was the principal caufe of de- 
bating this projeft ; fince one great advantage to 
\2LVC been gained by it, was, as is before mention- 
id, to have hindered the enemy from erc£ling 
heir magazines : and one article in thbfe treaties 
rf contributions, is, that the produdt of thofe 
;x)un tries fhall pafs free and unmolefted. So that 
the queftion was reduced to this fhort iflue : whe- 
ther the Dutch fhould lofe this paltry benefit, or 
the common caufe an advantage of fuch^ mighty 
importance ? 

The fea being the element where we might, 
moft probably, carry on the war with any advan- 
tage to ourfelves, it was agreed, that we fhould 
bear five eighths of the charge in that fervice, and 
the Dutch the other three ; and, by the grand al- 
liance, whatever we, or Holland, fhould conquer 
in the Spanifh Wefl-Indies, Was to accrue to the 
conquerors. It might, therefore, have been hop- 
ed, that this maritime ally of ours, would have 

made 
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made up in their fleet, what they fell (hort in 
their army ; but, quite otherwife, they never 
once furniihed their quotn^ cither of (hips or men; 
or, if fonie few of their fleet now and then ap- 
peared, it \Tas no more than appearing ; for they 
immediately feparated, to look to their merchants, 
and proteft their trade. And we may remember 
very welJ, when thefe guarantees of our fuccefliofl, 
after having not one (hip, for many months toge- 
ther, in the Mediterranean, fent that part of their 
quota thither, and furnifhed nothing to us, at the 
fame time that they alarmed us with the rumour 
of an invafion. And laft year, when Sir James 
Wiftiart was difpatched into Holland to expoftu- 
late with the States, and to defire they would 
make good their agreements in fo important a part 
of the fervice ; he met with fuch a reception, as 
ill became a republic to give, that were undef fo 
many great obligations to us ; in (hort, fuch an ooc^ 
as thofe only deferve, who arc content to take it. 
It hath likewifc been no fmall inconvenience to 
us, that the Dutch are always flow in paying their 
fubfidies ; by which means, the-weight and prcf» 
fnre of the payment Hes upon the Queen, as well 
as the blame, if her Majcfty be not very cxafl. 
Nor will even this always content our allies: for, 
in July 1 7 1 1 , the King of Spain was paid all his 
fubfidies to the ifl: of January n^xt : ncvcrthc- 
Icfs, he hath fince complained for want of money; 
and his fecretary threatened, that if we would not 
further fupply his Majefty, he could not anfwer. 
for what might happen ; although King Charles 

had 
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ad not 'at that time one third of the troops for 
rhich he was paid ; and even thofe he had, were 
neither paid nor clothed. 

I cannot forbear mentioning^, here, another paf- 
Ige concerning fubfidies, to (heiv what opinion 
^feigners have of our cafinefs, and how much 
hey reckon thenifelves mailers of our money, 
rhencvcr they think fit to call for it. The 
^een wasj by agreement, to pay two hundred 
houfand crowns a year to the Pruffian troops 5 
he States one hundred thoufand 5 and the Em- 
>fcror only thirty tbbufand, for recruiting j which 
lis Imperial Majefty never paid. Prince Eugene 
lappening to pafs by Berlin, the miniflers of that 
sourt applied to him for redrefs in this particular ; 
jid his Highnefs very frankly promifed them, 
hat, in confideration of this deficiency, Britain 
itid the States fhould increafe their fubfidies to 
^cnty thoufand crowns more between them ; 
md that the Emperor fliould be punftual for the 
iitte to come. This was done by that Prince, 
xrithout any orders or power whatfoever. The 
[>utch, very reafohably, refufed confenting to it ; 
mt the PrufEan minifter here, ^making his appli-^ 
rations at our court, prevailed on us to agree to 
mr proportion, before' we could hear what refolu- 
ion would be taken in Holland. It is, therefore, 
:a be hoped^ that his Pruffian Majefty, at the end 
)f this war, will not have the fame caufe of com- 
)laint which he had at the clofe of the lafl 5 that 
lis military chcft was emptier by twenty thoufand 
:rowhs, than at the time that war began. 

Vol. ir. K k The 
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The Emperor, as we have already faid, was, by 
ftipulation, to furnllli ninety thoufand men againft 
the common enemy, as having no fleets to main- 
tain, and, in right qi his family, being moft con- 
cerned in the fuccefs of the war. However, this 
agreement hath been fo ill obferved, that, from 
the beginning of the war to this day, neither of 
the two lafl Emperors had ever twenty thoufand 
men, on their own account, in the common caufe, 
excepting once in Italy, when the imperial court 
exerted itfclf in a point they have much more at 
heart, than that ef gaining Spain, or the Indies, to 
their family. When they had fucceeded in their 
attempts on the fide of Italy, and . obferved our 
blind zeal for pufliing on the war at all adventures, 
they foon found out the moft efFeftual expedient 
to excufe themfelves. They computed eafily, that 
it would coft them lefs, to make large prefents to 
one fingle perfon, than to pay an army, and turn 
to as good account. They thought they could 
not put their affairs into better hands, and there- 
fore wifely left us to fight their battles. 

Befides, it appeared, by feveral inftances, how 
little the Emperor regarded his allies, or the caufc 
they were engaged in, when once he thought the 
empire itfelf was fecure. It is known enough, 
that he might, feveral times, have made a peace 
with his difcontenced fubjedls in Hungary, upon 
terms not at all unbefitting either his dignity or 
intereft : but he rather chofe to facrifice the whole 
alliance to his private paffion, by entirely fubdu- 
ing and enflaving a n^iferable people, who had 

but 
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)Ut too much provocation to take up arms, to free 
hemfelves from the opprcffions under which they 
vere groanhig ; yet thjs muft ferve as an excufe 
br breaking his agreement, and diverting fo great 
I body of troops, which might have been employ- 
id againft France. 

Another inftance of the Emperor V indifference, 
)r rather diflike, to the common caufe of the al- 
ies, is the bufmefs of Toulon. This defign was 
ndeed difcovered here at home, by a perfon, whom 
^ery body knows to be the creature of a certain 
rreat many at lead as much noted for his fkill in 
yarning as in politics, upon the bafe mercenary 
;nd of getting money by wagers, which was then 
fo common a praftice, that I remember a gentle- 
man in bufinefs, who having the curiofity to en- 
quire how wagers went upon the Exchange, found 
Tome people, deep in the fecret, to have been con- 
cerned in that kind of traffic ; as appeared by pre- 
miums named for towns, which no-body but 
thofe behind the curtain could fufpeft. How- 
ever, although this profpeft had gotten wind by 
fo fcandalous a proceeding ; yet Toulon might 
probably have be)en taken, if the Emperor had 
not thought fit, in that very junfture, to detach 
twelve or fi!fteen thoufand men to feize Naples, 
as an enterprife that was more his private and 
immediate interefl:. But it was manifeft, that 
his Imperial Majefty had no mind to fee Toulon 
in pofTeffion of the allies ; for, even with thefe 
diicouragements, the attempt might yet have fuc- 
ceeded, if Prince Eugene had not thought fit to 
K k i o^^ofe 
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oppoff it i vhich canoot be Imputed to his own 
judgment, but to fome politic reafons of bis 
court. The Duke of Savoy was for attaqking-the 
enemy as loon as our army arrived ; but when the 
Marcfchal de 'ITircflc's troops were all come up, 
to pretend to befiege the place, in the condition 
^e wc:e at that time, was a farce and a jeil. 
Had Toulon fallen then into our hands, the ma- 
1 itimc power of France would, in a great mea- 
lure, h.ivc been deflroyed. 

By a much greater inftance than either, of the 
foregoing, how little the Emperor regarded us or 
our quarrel, after all we had done to (aye Ijiisilgi)* 
pcrial crown, and to aiTert the title of bisbrpther 
to the monarchy of Spain, may be:brou|[bt iicm 
the proceedings of that court npt- many roopths 
:^o. It was judged, that a war carried on ^pop 
the tide of Italy, would caufe ja great diverGon of 
the French forces, wound tbcm in a very tender 
part, and facilitate the progrefs of our arms. in 
bpain, ns well as Flanders. It .was ^propofed to 
the Duke of Savoy, to make this diyerfion ; and 
Jiot only a diverfion during thc.fummer, but the 
winter too, by taking quarters. on. this fide. of the 
hills. Only, in order to makeihipi willing and 
able to perform this work, two points .were tp be 
fcttlai : firft, it was neceflary tP end the difputc 
between the imperial ox^wtt and his Royal High- 
nefs, which had no other foundation {than tbe 
Emperor's refufing to make good fome ar- 
ticles of that treaty, on the faith. of .which, the 
Duke engaged in the prefect war, and for ^he ex€«» 

QMtion 
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cution whereof, Britain and Holland became gua- 
rantees, at the requeil of the late Emperor Leo- 
pold. To remove this difficulty, the Earl of Pe- 
terborough was difpatched to Vienna, got over 
fooie part of thofe difputes to the fatisfadlion of 
the Duke of Savoy, and had put the reft in a fair 
way of being accommodated at the time the Em* 
peror Jofeph died. Upon which great event, the 
Duke of Savoy took the refolution of putting him- 
felf at the head of the army, although the whole 
matter was not finiffaed, fince the common caufe 
required bis aiBftance ; and that, until a new £m->^ 
peror were ele£bed> it was imp<^ble to make 
good the treaty to him. In order to enable him j. 
the only thing he afked, was, that he (hould be 
reinforced by the imperial court, with eight thou- 
£uid men before the end of the campaign. Mr- 
Whiteworth was fent to Vienna, to make this pro- 
pofal i and it is credibly reported,, that he was. 
empowered, rather than fail, to offer forty thou- 
land pounds for the march of thofe eight thoufand 
men, if he found it was want ef ability j and not in» 
clination^ that hindered the fen4ing them. But he 
was fo far from fucceeding, that it was faid the 
minifters of that court did not fo much as give 
him an opportunity to tempt them with any 
particular fums v but cut off all his hopes at oncc^ 
by alledging the impoffibility of complying with 
the Queen's demands, upon any confideratioa 
whatfoever. They could not plead their old ex- 
cufe, of the war in Hungary, which was thea* 
brought to an end. They had nothing to offer,, 
K k s but 
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but fome general fpeculative reafons, which it 
would expofe them to repeat ; and fo, after much 
delay, and many irifiing pretences, they utterl/ 
refufed fo fmall and feafonable an affiftance : to 
the ruin of a projeft, that would have more terri- 
fied France, and caufed a greater diverfion of 
their forces, than a much more numerous army 
in any other part. Thus, for want of eight thou- 
find men, for whofe winter-campaign the Queen 
was willing to give forty thoufand pounds ; and 
for want of executing the defign I lately men- 
tioned, of hindering the enemy from erefting 
magazines, towards which her Majelly was ready, 
not only to bear her own proportion, but a (hare 
of that which the States were obliged to ; our 
hopes of taking winter-quarters in the north 
and fouth parts of France, are eluded, and the war 
left in that method which is like to continue it 
longeft. Can there an example be given, in the 
whole courfe of this war, where we have treated 
the pettieft prince, with whom we had to deal, in 
fo contemptuous a manner ? Did we ever once con- 
fider what we could afFord,or what we wereobliged 
to, when our affiftance was defired, even while welay 
under immediate apprehenfions of being invaded? 
When Portugal came as a confederate into the 
grand alliance, it was ftipulated, that the Empire, 
England, and Holland, fhould each mairitain four 
thoufand men of their own troops in that king- 
dom, and pay between them a million of patta- 
coons to the King of Portugal, for the fupport of 
twenty eight thoufand Portugucfe } which number 

of 
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of forty thoufand was to be the confederate army 
againft Spain on the Portugal fide. This treaty 
was ratified by all the three powers. But in a 
fliort time after, the Emperor declared himfelf 
unable to comply with his part of the agreement, 
and fo left the two-thirds upon us ; who very ge- 
neroufly undertook that burthen, and, at the fame 
time, two-thirds of the fubfidies for maintenance 
of the Portuguefe troops. But neither is this the 
worftpart of the ftory ; for although the Dutch 
did indeed fend their own quota of four thoufand 
men to Portugal (which, however, they would not 
agree to, but upon condition that the other two- 
thirds fhould be fupplied by us) ; yet they never 
took care to recruit them x for in the year 1705, 
the Portuguefe, Britifh, and Dutch forces, having 
marched with the Earl of Gal way into Caftile, and, 
by the noble conduft of that general, being forced 
to retire into Valencia, it was found neceflary to 
raife a new army on the Portugal {\At : where the 
Queen hath, at feveral times, encreafed her efta- 
blifti men t to ten thoufand five h undred men ; and the 
Dutch never replaced one fingle man, nor paid one 
penny of their fubfidies to Portugal, in ^xn years. 

The Spanifh army, on the fide of Catalonia, is, 
or ought to be, about fifty thoufand men, exclu- 
five of Portugal. And here the war hath been 
carried on almoft entirely at our coft. For this 
whole army is paid by the Queen, excepting on- 
ly feven battalions and fourteen fquadrons of 
Dutch and Palatines 5 and even fifteen hundred 
of thefe are like wife in our pay ; befides the fums 
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given to King Onrks for iiibfidies and the fnain- 
taumoe of his court. Ndther are our troops at 
Gibrakar laduded viihin this number. And 
fbrtbcTy we akme hare been at all the charge of 
tranfporting the forces firft fent from Genoa to 
Barcelona ; and of all the imperial recruits froai 
time to time. And have likewife paid vaft fums 
as levy*nioney for every individual man and boiie 
(b fiimiftied to recruit ; although the horfes were 
fcarce worth the price of tranfportation. fiut 
ihis hath been almoft the conftanc misfortune of 
our fleet during the prefent war ; inAead of beiag 
employed on fome enterprize for the good of the 
nation, or even for the prote^on of our trade,^ 
to be wholly taken up in tranfporting foldiers. 

We have actually conquered all Bavaria, Ulai|. 
Augfbourg, Landau, and a great part of Alface, 
lor the Emperor: and by the troops we have 
fiiroifiied, the armies we have paid, and the di« 
verfions we have given to the enemies forces,, 
have chiefly contributed to the conquefts of Mi'* 
Ian, Mantua, and Mirandola, and to the recovery 
of the dutchy of Modena. The laft Emperor 
drained the wealth of thofe countries into his own 
coffers, without increafinghis troops againft France 
by fuch mighty acquifitions, or yielding to the 
mod reafonable requefts we have made. 

Of the many towns we have taken for the 
Dutch, we have confented, by die barrier treaty, 
that all thofe which were not in the poffeffion of 
Spain, upon the death of the Catholic King, 
fliall be part of the States dominions y and that 

thej 
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ihcy (hall haye.^he jnilitary power in the /noil 
confickrarble of tbe refl ; which is in eflfcft to be 
the abfolute foyereigns of the whole. And the 
Hollanders have.ajready made fuch. good ufeof their 
time, that, in conjun£Uon with our General, theop- 
preiEons of Flanders are much greater than ever. 
And this treatment, which we have.' received 
from OUT two . prinqip' 1 allies, hath been pretty 
5vell copied by ^iqP jtherprinces in ihe confede- 
racy, ,with rwbo^ we have any . dealings. For 
ili^ftaiice : feyen -Portuguefe regi#ient$, .after the 
jbattje of Al«nw.z^,>w«nt off iwjth the. reft of th»t 
J>r<Jt^n larn^y tp CM^lpnia ; Uie Kiqg of Portjtgal 
fold, he -wi^s not i^e to rpay them, wbile thay 
f»cre 034t of his. eopntcy J tfee 'Q^en fionfcnted, 
jfecTicfeye, rt0 ^-do it herfelf, ipricyvidcd the King 
should -raife ^8,i;n^ny:inQre tto fupply their place.. 
IThis, be (efigage4 to do, but . never performed^. 
NotwitbAAnding /^hi^by rbis fabCdies wereicon-*- 
ftaatly paid-bifnbyimyil'PrfiGodolpbini ior«l- 
inoft fpiLir.yc^r;rjr>Yitboiit any deduction upon ac- 
^93iat:of;ibi>fe fcven regimen ta; direftly contracy 
<o>tbe.ftv«r>th article of:Our oficnfwc alliance with 
tl^tt crown, wji^re it.is ;igreed, that a dedufkion 
fl>all be- m,a^e.QutfpftbQfefubfidies, in proportion 
tO:th«. number -qf men wanting in ths^t.comple- 
ir)c;nt.whiqh the^l^ingis to.n^sMntiain. But, what- 
ever mxg}^ h^ve l^e^n .the r^e^fons for this ipro- 
ceeding, it feemsrthey^rc above the ^undetftand- 
\t\g of the preiefit Lord Treafurer.; * who, not 
^tering into thofevjefinements of /paying the /«^-^ 

He 
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lie money upon private con fi derations, hath been 
fo uncourtly as to ftop it. This difappointment, 
I fuppofe, hath put the court of Lifbon upon o- 
ther expedients, of raifing the price of forage, fo 
as to force us, either to lefTen our number of 
troops, or be at double expence in maintaining 
them •, and this, at a time, when their own pro- 
duft, as well as the import of corn, was never 
greater; and of demanding a duty upon the fol- 
diers clothes we carried over for thofe troops, 
which have been their fole defence againft an in- 
veterate enemy ; and whofe example might have 
infufed courage, as well as taught them difcipline, 
if their fpirits had been capable of receiving either. 

In order to augment our forces every year, in 
the fame proportion as thofe foi^ whom we fight 
diminifh theirs, we have been obliged to hire 
troops, from fevcral princes of the empire, whofe 
minifters and refidents here, have perpetually im- 
portuned the court with unreafonable demands, 
under which our late minifters thought fit to be 
paffive. For thofe demands were always backed 
with a threat to recal their foldiers ; which was' a 
thing not to be heard of, becaufe it might difcon- 
tent the Dutch. In the mean time, thofe princes 
never fent their Contingent to the Emperor, as, 
by the laws of the empire they are obliged to do; 
but gave, for their excufe, that we had already 
hired all they could poflibly fpare. 

But, if all this be true; if, according to what I 
have affirmed, we began this war, contrary to rea- 
£bn ; if, as the other party themfelvcs, upon all 

occafions, 
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:ca{ions, acknowledge, the fuccefs we have had, 

as more than we could reafonably expeft ; if, 

ter all our fuccefs, we have not made that ufe 

it, which, in rcafon, we ought to have done ; 

we. have made weak and foolifh bargains with 
ir allies, fufFered them tamely to break every 
tide, even in thofe bargains, to our difadvan- 
ge, and allowed them to treat us with infolcnce 
id contempt, at the very inftant when we were 
lining towns, provinces, and kingdoms for them, 

the price of our ruin, and without any profpcft 
* intereil to ourfelves ; if we have confumed all 
ir ftrength, in attacking the enemy on the ftrong- 
l fide, where (as the old Duk^ of Schomberg 
Lprefled it) to engage with France ^ was to take a 
ill by the horns ; and left, wholly unattempted, 
lat part of the war, which could only enable us 
) continue or to end it ; if all this, I fay, be our 
ife, it is a very obvious queftion to afk, by what 
otives, or what management, we are thus be- 
>me the dupes and bubbles of Europe ? Sure, it 
mnot be owing to the ftupidity arifing^frorh the 
)ldnefs of our climate 5 fince thofe among our 
lies, who have given us moil reafon to complain, 
e as far removed from the fun as ourfelves. 

If, in laying open the real caufes of our prefcnt 
lifery, I am forced to fpeak'with fome freedom, 
think it will require no apology. Reputation 

the fmalleft facrifice thofe can make us, who 
ave been the inftruments of our ruin ; becaufe 

is that for which, in all probability, they have 
ic lead value. So that, in expofing the aftions 

of 
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of fuch perfonsy it cannot be faid, properly fpcab 
ing) to do them an injury. But, as it will be 
fome fatisfa£lion to our people, to know by whom 
they have been fo long abufed, fo, it may be of 
great ufe to us, and our poftcrity, not to truft the 
fafetyof their country in the hands of thofe^ who 
a£t by fuch principles, and from fuch motives* 

I have already obferved, that when the counfds 
of this war were debated, in the late King's 
time, a certain great man was then fo averfe from 
entering into it, that he rather chofe to give up 
his employment, and tell the King he could ferve 
him no longer. Upon that Prince's death, al- 
though the grounds of our quarrel widi France 
had received no manner of addition, yet this 
Lord thought fit to alter his fentimcnts ; for the 
fcene was quite changed ; his Lordfhip, and the 
family with whom he was engaged, by fo compli* 
cated an alliance, were in the higheft credit pof- 
fible with the Queen. The treafurer*s ftaff was 
ready for his Lordfhip; the Duke * w^s to com* 
mand the army, and the Dutchefs, by her employ- 
ments, and the favour (he was pofTeffed of, to be 
always neareft her Majefty's perfon ; by which, the 
whole power, at home and at^oad, would be de- 
volved upon that family. This was a profpejftfo 
very inviting, that, to confefs the truth, it could 
not be eafily withftood by any, who have fo keen 
an appetite for wealth or power. By an agree- 
ment, fubfequent to the grand alliance, we were 
to aflift the Dutch with forty thoufand men, all 

to 
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ko be commanded by the Duke of Marlborough. 
So that, whether this war was prudently begun, 6t 
not, it is plain, that the true fpring or motive of 
it, was, the aggrandizing a particular family j and) 
in fliort, a war of the general and the minifiry, and 
not of the prince ox people ; fince thofe very perfons 
were againft it, when they knew the power, and, 
confequently, the profit, would be in other hands. 

With thefe meafures fell in all that fct of peo- 
ple calfed the monied men; fuch as had raifed vaft* 
fums, by trading with docks and funds, and lend- 
ing upon great intereft, and premiums ; whofe 
perpetual harvefl: is war, and whofe beneficial way 
of traffic muft very much decHi>e, by a peace. 

In that whole chain of encroachments made 
upon us by the Dutch, which I have aboYe dedu- 
ced; and under thofe feveral grofs impofitions 
from other princes, if any one ftiould aflc, why 
our General continued fo eafy to the laft ? I know 
tio other way fo probable, or indeed fo charitable, 
to account for it, as by that immeafurable love of 
wealth, which his beft friends allow to be his pre- 
dominant paffion. However, I fhall wave any 
thing that is perfonal upon this fubjc^. I ihall 
fay nothing of thofe great prefents, made by feve- 
ral princes, which the foldiers ufe to call 'winter^ 
foragiffgj and faid it was better than that of the 
fummer; of two and half ^^r cent. fubtra£);ed out 
of all the fubfidies we pay in thofe parts, which 
amounts to no inconfiderable fura ; and, lailly, of 
thegrand perquifites inalong fuccefsfol war, which 
are fo amicably adjufted betweenhisi and the States. 

Vol. n. L 1 But, 
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. But, when the war was thus begun, there foon 
fell in other incidents here at home, which made 
the continuance of it neceflary for thofe, who 
were the chief advifers.' The 'ivkigs were, ^t that 
time, out of all credit or confi deration. The 
reigning favourites had always carried what was 
called the tory principles^ at leaft as high as our 
conftitution could bearj and moft others in great 
employments, were wholly in the church intereft. 
Thefe laft, among whom were fevcral perfons of 
the greateft merit, quality, and confequence, were 
not able to endure the many inftances of pride, 
iufolence, avarice, and ambition, which thofe fa- 
vourites began fo early to difcover, nor to fee them 
prefuming to be fole difpenfers of the royal favour. 
However, their oppofition was to no purpofe; 
they wreftled with too great a power, and were 
foon crufhed under it. For thofe in poffeffion, 
finding they could never be quiet in their ufurpa- 
tions, while others had any credit, who were at 
leaft upon an equal foot of merit, began to make 
overtures to the difcarded ivhigs^ who would be 
content with any terms of accommodation. Thus 
commenced this Solemn League and covenant^ which 
hath ever fince been cultivated with fo much ap- 
plication. The great traders in money, were 
wholly devoted to the whigs^ who had firft raifcd 
them: the army, the court, and. the treafury, 
continued under the old J^/^to//^ adminiftration: 
the whigs were received into employment, left to 
manage the parliament, cry down the landed in- 
tereft, and worry the church. Mean time, our 
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allies, who were not- ignorant, that all this artifi- 
cial ftrudiure had no true foundation in the hearts 
of the people, refolved to make. the beft ufe of it, 
as long as it ihould laft. And the General's cre- 
dit being raifed to a great height at home, by our 
fuccefs in Flanders, the Dutch began their gra- 
dual impofitions ; leiTening their quotas^ breaking 
their ftipulations, garrifohing the towns we took 
for them, without fupplying their troops ; with 
many other infringements : all which we were 
forced to fubmit to, becaufe the General was made 
eafy: becaufe the monied men at home were fond 
of the war ; becaufe the nxihigs were not fifmly 
fettled; and becaufe that exorbitant degree o£ 
power, which was built upon a fuppofed neceffity 
of employing particular perfons, would go oflF in 
a peace. It is needlcfs to add, that the Emperor, 
and other princes, followed the example of the 
Dutch, and fucceeded as well, for the fame reafons. 
- I have here imputed the continuance of the war 
to the mutual indulgence betweai our General 
and allies, wherein they both fo well found their 
accounts ; to the fears of the money-changers^ left 
their tables Jhould he overthrown; to the defigns of 
the ivhigs, who apprehended the lofs of their cre- 
dit and employments in a peace ; and to thofe at 
home, who held their immoderate engroffments 
of power and favour by no other tenure, than their 
own prefumption upon the necefhty of affairs. 
The truth of this will appear indifputable, by 
confidering, with what unanimity and concert 
tbcfc feveral parties a£ted, towards that greit end. 
hi 2. . -.. ..^V^^. 
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When the vote pafied in the hoafe of LordSi 
againft any peace, without Spain being reflored 
to the Auftrian family, the Earl of Wharton told 
the houfe, that it was indeed impoffible, and im- 
pradicaUe to recover Spain ; but, however, there 
were certain reafons^ why fuch a vote (hould be 
made at that time ; which reafons wanted no ex- 
planation ; for the General and the miniftry, hav- 
ing refufed to accept very advantageous offers of 
a peace, after the lattle of Ramillics, were forced 
to take in a fet of men, with a previous bargain, 
to fcreen them from the confequences of that 
mifcarriage. And, accordingly, upon the firft fuc- 
ceeding opportunity that fell, whick was the Prince 
of Denmark's death *, the chief leaders of the party 
were brought into feveral great employixieats* 

Thus, when the Queen was no longer able to 
bear the tyranny and infolence of thofe ungrateful 
iervants, who, as they ivaxed tie fatter^ did but 
kick the more ; our two great allies abroad,, and our 
fiock-jobbers at home,, took immediate alarm;, 
applied the nearefl way to the throne, by mtmch^ 
rials and meffagcs, jointly dire£Uag her Ms^eflyj 
not to change her fecrctary or treaftirer ; who, fior 
tbe true reafons that thef4 officious intermeddlen 
demanded their continuance, ought never to have 
been admitted into the leaft degree of trafti fince 
what they did, was nothing lefs th^ua: betraying 
the intereft of their iiative country, to diofe prin- 
ces, who, in their turns, were to do what they 
could, to fupport them in power at home. 

Thus^, 
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Thus, It plainly appears, that there was a con- 
fpiracy on all fides, to go on with thofe meafurcs, 
which muft perpetuate the war ; and a confpiracy 
founded upon the intercft and ambition of each 
party ; which bega^ fo firm an union, that, inftead 
of wondering why it laftcd fo long, lam aftonifh- 
cd to think how it came to be broken. The pru- 
dence, courage, and firmnefsof her Majefty, in all 
the fteps of that great change, would, if the par- 
ticulars were truly related, make a very (hining 
part in her ftory ; nor is her judgment Icfs to be 
admired, which dire£led her in the choice of 
perhaps the only perfons, who had (kill, credit,, 
and refolution enough, to be her inftrumenta, ini 
overthrowing fo many difficulties. 

Some would pretend to leflcn the merit of this,, 
by telling us, that the rudenefs, the tyranny, the 
opprelTion, the ingratitude of the late favourites,, 
towards their miftrefs, were no longer to be borne.. 
They produce inftances, to fhew, how her Majefty 
was purfued through all her retreats, particularly 
at Windfor; where, after the enemy had poflcflcdL 
chemfclves of every inch of ground, they at laft 
attacked and ftormed the caftle, forcing the Queen; 
to ffy to an adjoining cottage, purfaant to the ad* 
▼ice of Solomon, who tells us, // is better to livr 
on the houfe-topj than with a fcolding luoman in a 
large houfe. They would have it, that fuch con- 
tinued ill rfage was enough to enflame the mcck- 
cft fpirit. They blame the favourites in point of 
polrcy, and thrnk it nothing extraordinary, that 
die Queen fliould be at an end of her patience,, 
Ji--l 1 andl 
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aiul rcfolvc to difcard them. But I am of anotktr 
opinion, and think their proceedings were right. 
For noihinp; is lb apt to break even the brareil 
ipirits, as a continual chain of oppredions; one 
injury is boil defended by a fecond, and this by 
a tliird. By thefc (Icps, the old majlers of the fa- 
itti'v in France, h(ii:zti\c majlers of the kingdom* : 
;\nil, by thtfc ftcps, a General during pleojure^ 
niight have growu into a General for life ; and a 
Gaur.il for life into a Kifig. So that I ftill infift 
upon it as a wonder, how her Majefty^ thus be» 
fic^cd on all fulcti, was able to extricate herfelf. 

Having thus mentioned ihe real caufes, al- 
though difguifcd under fpecious pretences, which 
have fo long continued the war, I mufl beg leave 
to rcafon a little with thofe pcrfons, who are a- 
gainll any peace, but what they call z good one; 
and cxiihiin themfclvcs, that no peace can be goody 
without an entire reftoration of Spain to thehoufe, 
of Auilria. It is to be fuppofed, that what I am 
lo fay upon this part of the fubjedi, will have little 
influence on thofe, whofe particular ends or de- 
figns of any fort, lead them to wi(h the continue 
ancc of the war ; I mean, the General atid our aK 
lies abroad, the knot of late favourites at home, 
tlic body of fuch as traffic in (locks ; and, laftly,, 
that fct of faflious politicians, who were fo vio- 
lently bent, at Icatt, upon clipping our conftitution, 
in church and Hate. Therefore, I fli^l not ap- 
ply myfelf to any of thefe, but to all others indiffe- 
rently, whether whigsoi tories^vihok private intereft 

is. 
; Sec Dedication to Prince Poftcrity, in Talc of a Tub, yoL I.. 
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J beft anfwcred by the welfare of their country. 
Lnd if, among thefe, there be any, who think we 
ught to fight on, till K. Charles be quietly fettled 
1 the monarchy of Spain, I believe there arefeverat 
jints, which they have not thoroughly confidered. 

For, firft, it is to be obferved, that this refolu- 
on againft any peace without Spain, is a new in- 
ident, grafted upon the original quarrel, by the 
itrigues of a fa£lion among us, ^'bo prevailed to 
ive it the fandlion of a vote in both houfes of 
arliament, to jtiftify thofc, whofe intereft lay in 
erpetuating the war. And, as this proceeding 
as againft the praftice of all princes and ftates, 
hofe intentions w^ere fair and honourable ; fo i9 
contrary to common prudence, as well as juftice: 
might add, that it was impious, too,, by prefum- 
ig to control events, which are only in the hands 
f God. Ours and the States complaint againflf 
ranee and Spain, are deduced in each of our de- 
larations of war, and our pretenfions fpecified ia 
le eightb article of the grand alliance ; but there 

not, in any of thefe^ the leaft mention of de- 
landing Spain for the houfe of Auftria, or of re- 
ifing any peace without that condition. Hav- 
ig already made an extraft from both declara- 
ons of war, I (hall here giv^ a tranflation of the 
^tli article in the grand alliance, which will' 
lit this matter out of difputc- 

"X^EiGHTH Article of the Grand Alliance.. 

** WHEN the war is once undertaken, none- 
of the parties fliall have the liberty to enter 

■ <• upoa 
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" upon a treaty of peace with the enemy, but 
•* jointly, and in concert with the others. Nor 
•* is peace to be made, without having firft ob- 
•* taincd a juft and reafonable fatisfaftion for 
" his Cacfarean Majefty, and for his Royal Ma- 
•* jefty of Great Britain, and a particular fecuri- 
" ty to the Lords the States General, of their 
*• dominions, provinces, titles, navigation, and 
•* commerce : and a fufBcient provifion, that the 
** kingdoms of France and Spain be never imited„ 
•* or come under the government of the fame per- 
•* fon, or that the fame man may never be king o£ 
^* both kingdoms ; and particularly, that the 
^ French may never be in poffefEon of the Spa- 
" niOi Weft-Indies ; and thai they may not have 
•* the liberty of navigation, for conveniency of * 
•* trade, under any pretence whatfbevcr, neither 
•• dire£lly or indiredtly ; except it is agreed, that 
^ the fubjefis of Great Britain and Holland 
•* may have full power to ufc and enjoy all the 
•* fame privileges, rights, knmunities, and liber- 
^ ties of commerce, by land and fea, in Spain, 
*^ in the Mediterranean, and in all the placet 
^' and countries which the kte King^ ef Span), 
•* at the time of his death, was in poffeffion ofr 
** as well in Europe, as elfewhere, as they did 
** then ufe and enjoy ; or which the fuljefis of 
•* both, or each nation, could irfc and enjoy, by vir- 
•* tue of any right, obtained before the death of 
" thefaidKingofSpain,either by treaties, convcn- 
•* tions, ciiftom, or any other way whatft)evcr.* 
Here^ we fee the demands^, intended to be in- 

fiikd 
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fifted on by the alliea, upon any treaty of peace^ 
aire, a juft.and reafosable fatisfa£lion forthe£m« 
peror and King of Great Britain, a fccurity to 
the States-General for their dominions^ isfc. 
and a fufficient provifionj that France and Spain 
be never united under the fame man, as King of 
both kingdoms. The reft relates to the liberty 
of trade and commerce for us and the Dutch i 
but not a fyllable of engaging to difpoflefs the 
Duke of Anjou. 

But to know how this new languag<^, of no peace 
vnthout Spain, was firfl introduced, and at laft pre- 
vailed among us^, we muft begin a great deal higher. 

It was the partiticm treaty^ which begot the 
will in favour of the Duke of Anjou 5 for this 
BAturally led the Spaniards to receive a prince 
fupported by a great power, whofe intereft al 
well as afie^ion engaged them to preferve that 
monarchy entire, rather than to oppofe him in 
favour of another family, who muft expe£): affifli* 
asce from a number of confederateSf whofe priii-^ 
cipal members h«4 alread!y difpoied of what did 
not belong to them, and, by a previous treaty^^ 
parcelled out the monarchy of Spaia. 

Thus, the Duke of Anjou got into the full pof- 
ieffion of all the kingdoms and dates belonging to 
that monarchy, as well in the old world as the 
new. And whatever the bottfe of Auftria pre- 
tended from their memorials to us and the States, 
it was at that time but too apparent, that the incli- 
nations of the Spaniards were on the Duke's fide. 

However, a war was refolvcd j and in order to 

carrjf> 
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carry it on with great vigour^ a grand alliance 
formed, wherein the ends, propofed to be obtain- 
ed, are plainly and diftinftly laid down, as I have 
already quoted them. It pleafed God, in the 
courfe of this war, to blefs the arms of the allies 
with remarkable fuccefles ; by which we were 
foon put into a condition of demanding and ex- 
pedling luch terms of peace, as we propofed to 
ourfelves when we began the war. But, inftead 
of this, our viflories only ferved to lead us on te 
further vifionary profpefts ; advantage was taken 
of the fanguine temper, which fo many fuccefles 
had wrought the nation up to; new romantic 
Yisws were propofed; and the old, reafonable, fo* 
bcr defign was forgot. 

This was the artifice of thofe here, who were 
furc to grow richer, as the public became poorer j 
and who, after the refolutions which the two 
houfcs were prevailed upon to make, might have 
carried on the war with fafety to themfelves, till 
malt and land were mortgaged, till a general ex- 
cife was ellabliihed, and the dwUme denier raifed 
by colieftors in red coats. And 4:his was juft the cir- 
cumdance, which it fuited their interefts to be in. 

The houfe of Auftria approved this fcheme, 
with reafon ; fince, whatever would be obtained 
by the blood and treafure of others, was to ac- 
crue to that family ; while they only lent their 
name to the caufe. 

The Dutch might perhaps have grown refty 
under their burthen ; but care was likewife taken 
pf that, by a hart'ier-ireaty made with the'Statcs, 

which. 
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hich deferveth fuch epithets as I care not to be- 
owj but may perhaps confider it, at a proper oc- 
ifion, in a Difcourfe by itfelf. * 

By this treaty, the condition of the war, with 
fpeft to the Dutch, was wifely altered 5 they 
>ught no longer for fecurity, but for grandeur ; 
id we, inftead pf labouring to make them fafcy 
luft beggar ourfelves to vciTiVt xhcm formidable. 

Will any one contend, that if, at the treaty of 
rertruydenburgh, we could have been fatisfied 
'ith fuch terms of a peace as we propofed to 
urfelves by the grand alliance, the French would 
ot have allowed them ? It is plain they offered 
lany more, and much greater, than ever we 
bought to infift on when the war began ; and 
hey had reafon to grant, as well as we to de- 
land them ; fince conditions of peace do cer- 
iinly turn upon events of war. But, furely, there 
I feme meafure to be obferved in this : thofe, 
'ho have defended the proceedings of our nego- 
ators at the treaty of Gertruydenburgh, dwell 
jry much upon their zeal and patience in en- 
!avouring to work the French up to their de- 
lands; but fay nothing to juftify thofe demands, 
• the probability that France would ever accept 
teai. Some of the articles in that treaty were 
' very extravagant, that, in all human probabili- 
r, we could not have obtained them by a fuc- 
;fsful war of forty years. One of them was in- 
mfiftent with common reafon j wherein the 
mfederates referved to themfelves full liberty of 

demanding 
* Whicli Difcourfe foUows next in this Tolomc. 
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demanding what further conditions they (houW 
think fit ; and in the mean time, France was to 
deliver up feveral of their ftroiigeft towns in a 
month. Thefe articles were very gravely fignei 
by our plenipotentiaries, and thofe of Holland ; 
but not by the French, although it ought to have 
been done interchangeably ; nay, they were 
brought over by the fecretary of the embaffy; 
and the minifters here, prevailed on the Queen to 
execute a ratification of articles, which only one 
part had figned. This was an abfurdity in form, 
as well as in reafon y becaufe the ufual form of a 
ratification is with a preamble, (hewing^ Tbi4 
nvkereas our miHtfterjy and tkofe efthe allies y and of 
the enemyy havejignedy &c. We ratifyy &c. The 
perfon * who brought over the articles, (aid in all 
companies, (and perhaps believed) that it was a 
pity we had not demanded more ; for the French 
were in a diipofition to refufe us nothing we 
would afk. One of our plenipotentiaries affied- 
ed to have the fame concern ; and particularly, 
that we had not obtained fome further fecurity 
for the empire on the Upper Rhine. 

What could be the defign of all this grimacci 
but to amufe the people, and to raife Aocks for 
their friends in the fecret to fell to advantage ? I 
have too great a refpefl for the abilities of thofe, 
who a£ked in this negotiation, to believe they 
hoped for any other iflue from it, than that we 
found by the event. Give me leave to fuppofe, 
the continuance of the war was the thing at beait 

among 
* Hon^^^po\t, ^Msg^MPi to that tttUflir. 
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irtiong thofe in power, both abroad and at home ; 
md then I can eafily fliew the confiftency of 
heir proceedings, otherwife they are wholly un- 
accountable and abfurd. Did thofe, who infift- 
Hi on fuch wild demands, eVer fincerely intend a 
>eace ? Did they really think, that going on with 
:hc war was more eligible for the country, than 
:he leaft abatement of thofe conditions ? Was the 
fmalleft of them worth fix millions a year, and 
in hundred thoufand mens lives? Was tKere no 
Rray to provide for the* fafety of Britain, or the 
Tccurity of its trade, but by the French king's 
turning his arms to beat his own grandfon out of 
Spain ? If thefe able ftatefmen were fo truly 
toncerned for our trade, which they made the' 
pretence of the war's beginning, as well as conti- 
nuance ; why did they fo negle£l it in thofe very 
preliminaries, where the enemy made fo many 
conceflions, and where all that related to the ad- 
vantage of Holland, or the other confederates, 
was exprcfly fettled ? But whatever concerned us 
was to be left to a general treaty 5 no tariff a- 
greed on with France or the Low-Countries ; on- 
ly the Scheld was to remain fhut, which muit 
have ruined our commerce with Antwerp. Our 
trade with Spain was referred the fame way ; 
but this, they will pretend to be of no confe- 
quence, becaufe that kingdom was to be under 
the houfe of Auftria, and we have already madfe 
a treaty with K. Charles. I have indeed heard 
of a treaty made ^by Mr. Stanhope with that 
prince, for fettling our commerce with Spaiift 
but whatever it were, there was another between 
Vol. II. Mm ^ us 
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us and Holland, which went hand in hand with 
it, I mean that of barrier^ wherein a claufe was 
inferted, by which all advantages propofed for 
Britain, are to be in common with Holland. 

Another point, which, I doubt, thofe have not 
confidered, who are againft any peace without 
Spain, is, that the face of affairs in Chriilendom, 
fince the Emperor's death, hath been very much 
changed. By this accident, the views and in- 
terefts *of feveral princes and dates in the al- 
liance, have taken a new turn 5 and I believe it 
will be found, that ours ought to do fo too. Wc 
have fufiiciently blundered once already, by , 
changing our meafures, with regard to a peace, * 
while our affairs continued in the fame pofture;* 
and it will be too much, in confcience, to blun- 
der again, by mt changing the firft, when the 
others are fo much altered. 

To have a prince of the Auftrian family on 
the throne of Spain, is undoubtedly more defirc- 
able than one of the houfe of Bourbon ; but, to 
have the Empire and Spanifh monarchy united in 
the fame perfon, is a dreadful confideration,'and 
direftly oppofite to that wife principle on which 
the eighth article of the alliance is founded. 

To this, perhaps, it will be obje£led, that the 
indolent character of the Auftrian princes, the 
wretched oeconomy of that' government, the 
want of a naval force, the remote diflance of 
their feveral territories from each other, would 
never fuffer an emperor, although, at the fame 
tiille, king of Spain, to become formidable ; on the 
contrary, that his dependence muft continually be 

on 
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on Great Britain ; and the advantages of trade, by 
a peace, founded upon that condition, would foon 
make us amends for all the expences of the war. 

In anfwer to this, let us confider the circum- 
ilances we muft be in, before fuch a peace could 
be obtained, if it were at all prafticablc. We 
muft become, not only poor for the prefent, but 
reduced, by further mortgages, to a ftate of beg- 
gary, for endlefs years to come. Compare fuch 
a weak condition as this with fo great an acceffion 
of ftrcngth to Auftria ; and then determine how 
much an emperor, in fuch a (late of affairs, would 
either fear or need Britain. 

Confider, that the comparifon is not formed 
between a prince of the houfe of Auftria, Em^ 
pcror and King of Spain, and with a prince of 
the Bourbon family, King of France and Spain ; 
but between a prince of the latter, only king of 
Spain, and one of the former, uniting both crowns 
in his own perfon. 

What returns of gratitude can we expcfl:, 
when we are no longer wanted? Hath all that 
we have hitherto done for the Imperial family, 
been taken as a favour, or only received as the 
due of the augufiijftma cqfa P 
^ Will the houfe of Auftria yield the Icaft acre 
pf land, the leaft article.of ftrained, and even u- 
furpcd prerogative, to fettle the minds of thofe 
princes in the alliance, who are alarmed at the 
confequences of this turn of affairs, occafioned by 
the Emperor's death ? We are aflured it never 
will. Do we then imagine, that thofe princes, 
who drw4 the overgrown power of the Auftrian, 
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the Imperial court ? Will he not, thi 
the two evils, chufc the leaft ; by fubm 
mafter who hath no immediate claim 
and to whofe family he is nearly allii 
than to another, who hath already revi^ 
claims upon him, and threatens to revi 

Nor are the Dutch more inclined th 
of Europe, that the Empire and Spain 
united in King Charles, whatever thej 
pretend. On the contrary^ it is knonv 
pcrfotiSj thaty upon the death of the late E 
fiph^ the States refolved^ that thofe t 
Jhould not he joined in the fame perfon 
they determined as a fundamental i 
which they intended to proceed. So 
was firft given up by them; and, 
maintain no troops in that kingdom, 
fcem that they underftgnJ the ^'l^^Z u' 
be \^^M^ monarch. 

'rii;r/41tr TK/^^P wVjn are aeainft : 
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give way to others, who might argue very well 
upon the fame fubjedi, from general topics and 
reaibn, although they might be ignorant of.fc- 
veral fafks, which I had the opportunity to know. 
The fecond was, becaufe I found it would be 
ncceflary, in the courfc of this argument, to fay 
foxnething of the ftate to which the war hath re- 
duced us 'j at the fame time I knetv, that fuch a 
clifcovcry ought to be made as late as pofliblc, 
and, at another juncture, would not only be very 
indifcreet, but might, perhaps, be dangerous. 

It is the folly of too many, to miftake the echo 
of a London coffee-houfe, for the voice of the 
kingdom. The city cofFec-houfes have been, for 
i fome years, filled with people whofe fortunes de- 
pend upon the Bank, Eaft-lndia, or fome other 
ftock. Every new fund to thefe, is like a new 
mortgage to an ufurer, whofe compaffion for a 
young heir, is exaftly the fame with that of a 
ftock-jobber to the landed gentry. At the court 
end of the town, the like places of refort are fre- 
quented, either by men out of place, and, confe- 
quently, enemies to the prefent miniftry, or by 
oflSccrs of the army : no wonder, then, if the ge- 
neral cry, in all fuch meetings, be againft any 
peace, either ivith Spain or without ; which, in 
other words, is no more than this. That difcon- 
tented men defire another change of the mini* 
ftry ; that foldiers would be glad to keep their 
commiflions J and that the creditors have money 
ftill, and would have the debtors borrow on the old 
extorting rate, while they have any fecurity to give. 
Now, to give the moft ignorant reader fome 
M m 3 . idea 
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idea of our prefent circum (lances, without 
troubling him, or myfelf, with computations in 
ibrm ; every body knows, that our land and 
malt-tax amount annually to about two mil- 
Jions and an half. All other branches of the re- 
venue are mortgaged, to pay intereft for what we 
have already borrowed. The yearly charge of 
the war, is ufually about (ix millions ; to make 
up which fum, we are forced to take up, on the 
jcredit of new, funds, about three millions and an 
half. This lafl year, the computed charge of the 
war, came to above a million more than all the 
funds the parliament could contrive, were fufficient 
to pay intereft for ; and fo we have been forced 
to divide a deficiency of twelve hundred thou-y 
land pounds among the feveral branches of 
our expence. This is a demonftration, that, if 
the wal* be to laft another campaign, it will be 
iinpoffible to find funds for fupplying it, without 
mortgaging the malt-tax, or taking fome other • 
method, equally defperate* 

If the peace be made this winter, we arc then 
to confider, what circumftances we (hall be in, 
towards paying a debt of about fifty millions ; 
which is a fixth part of the purchafe of the whole 
ifland, if it were to be fold. 

Towards clearing ourfelves of this monftrous 
incumbrance, fome of thefe annuities will expire, 
or pay off the principal, in thirty, forty, or an 
hundred years -, the bulk of the debt muft be 
Icficned gradually, by the heft management we 
can, out of what will remain of the land an(} 
malt-taxes;, after paying guards and garrifons^ 

and 
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and maintaining and fupplying our fleet in the 
time of peace. I have not fkill enough to com- 
pute what will be left after thcfe iieceflary charges, 
towards annually clearing fo vaft a debt ; but be- 
lieve it muft be very little : however, it is plain, 
"that both thefe taxes muft be continued, as well 
for fupporting the government, as becaufe wc 
have no other means for paying off the principal. 
And fo likewife muft all the other funds remain 
for paying the intereft. How long a time this 
muft require, how fteady an adminiftration, and 
how undifturbed a ftate of affairs, both at home 
and abroad, let others determine. 

However, fome people think all this very rea- 
fonable ; and that, fince the ftruggle hath been 
for peace and fafety, pofterity, which is to par- 
take the benefit, ought to fharc in the expence : 
as if, at the breaking out of this war, there had 
been fuch a conjun£ture of affairs as never hap- 
pened before, nor would ever happen again. It 
is wonderful, that our anceftors, in all their wars, 
fliould never fall under fuch a necelTity ; that we 
meet no examples of it in Greece and Rome; 
that no other nation in Europe ever knew any thing 
like it, except Spain, about an hundred and twenty 
years ago, when they drew it upon themfelves, 
by their own folly, and have fufl^ered for it ever 
fince : no doubt, we fhall teach pofterity wifdom ; 
but they will be apt to think the purchafe too 
dear j and I wifh they may ftand to the bargain 
\i*e have made in their names. 

It is eafy to entail debts on fucceeding ages, 
and to hope they will be able and wilUng to pay 

them I 
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them ; but, how to cnfurc peace, for any term of 
years, is difficult enough to apprehend. Will 
human nature ever ceafe to have the fame paf- 
fions, princes to entertain defigns of intereft or 
ambition, and occafions of quarrel to ariie ? May 
not we ourfelves, by the variety of events and in- 
cidents which happen in the world, be under a 
ncceffity of recovering towns* out of the very 
hands of thofe for whom we are now ruining our 
country to take them ? Neither can it be faid, 
that iho^e JlateSf with whom we may probably 
differ, will be in as bad a condition as ourfelves; 
for, by the circumflances of our fituation, and 
the impoQtions of our allies,^ we are more ex- 
haufted than either they or the enemy ; 'and, by • 
the nature of our government, the corruption of 
our manners, and the oppofition of faftions, wc 
fliall be more flow in* recovering. 

It wiir, no doubt, be a mighty comfort to our 
grandcbildren, when they fee a few rags hung up in 
Weftminfter- hall, which coft an hundred millions, 
whereof they are paying the arrears, toboafVjas beg- 
gars do, that their grandfathjcrs were rich and great. 

I have often refledled on that miflaken notion 
of credit, fo boaftcd of by the advocates of the 
late miniftry : Was not a31 that credit built upon 
funds raifed by the landed men, whom they Qotf 
fo much hate a«d defpife ? Is not the greatcft 
part of thofe funds raifed from the growth and 
produd of land ? Muft not the whole debt be 
entirely paid, and our fleets and garrifons be 
maintained, by the land and malt-tax, after a 
peace ? If they call it credit, to run ten millions 

in 
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in debt, without parliamentary fecurity, by wMch 
the public is defrautied of almofl half; I muft 
think fucb credit to be dangerous, illegal, and, 
perhaps, treafonable. Neither bath any thing 
gone further to ruin the nation, thantheir boafted 
credit. For n^y own part, when I iaw this falfc 
credit fink, upon the change of the miniftry, I 
was lingular enough to conceive it a good omen* 
It feemed as if the young extravagant heir had 
got a new fteward, and was refolvcdto look into 
fajiis eftate, before things ^row defpcrate ; whibh 
njadje itbe tifurera forbear feeding him with mo^ 
ncy, as they ufed to do. 

Since the.moniedimcn inc.fofond of trar, 1 
ibpuld be glad they would iurniflx out. one csmr 
])aign at th^{r own charge 5 it is. not aboirejfix or 
feven milIion3 ; and I dare engage to make it 
out, that, w.hen they. have .done this, inftead of 
contributing eqjaal to the landed mdi^ they will 
have their full principal, and ihtereft at ^xpn' 
cenu. remaining of all the money they ever lent to 
the government. 

Without this refouijce, or fome other equally 
miraculous, it is impoflible for us to continue the 
war upon the fame -foot. 1 have already obfccv*. 
-cd, that the laft funds df intereft fell fliort abore 
a million, although the perfons tnoft convcrfwt 
in ways and means, employed tneir utmoft in- 
vention ; fo that, of ncceffity, we muft be ftiil 
more defeftive next campaign. But, perhapsr, 
our allies will make up this deficiency on our 
fide, by greater efforts on their own- Quite the 
contrary 5 both the.Empcrorvalnd Holland failed, 

this 
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this year, in feveral articles ', and (ignified to us, 
fome time ago, that they cannot keep up to the 
fame proportions in the next. We have gained a 
noble barrier for the latter, and they have nothing 
more to demand or defire. The Emperor, how- 
ever fanguine he may now arfFeft to appear, will, 
I fuppofe, be fatisfied with Naples, Sicily,* Milan, 
and his other acquifitions, rather than engage in 
a long hopelefs war, for the recovery of Spain, to 
which his allies, the Dutch, will neither give their 
afiiftance nor confent. So that, fince we have done 
their bufinefs, fince they have no further fervice 
for our arms, and we have no more money to 
give them j and, laftly, fince we neither defire 
any recompcnfe, nor expe£l any thanks, we 
ought, in pity, to be difmifled, and have leave to 
fhift for ourfelves. They are ripe for a peace, to 
enjoy and cultivate what we have conquered for 
them ; and fo are we, to recover, if poffible, the 
efFedls of their hardihips upon us. The firft o- 
Tertures from France, are made to England upon 
fafe and honourable terms; we, who bore the 
burthen of the war, ought, in reafon, to have the 
greateft fhare in making the peace. If we do not 
hearken to a peace, others certainly will, and get 
the advantage of us there, as they have done in 
the war. We know the Dutch have perpetually 
threatened us, that they would enter into feparatc 
meafures of a peace ; and, by the ftrength of 
that argument, as well as by other ponveirful tru^ 
tivesy prevailed on thofe who were then at the 
helm, to comply with them on -any terms, rather 
than put an end to the war, which, every year, 

brought 
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if princes and great niiniders could find no way 
of fettling the public tranquillity, without chang- 
ing- the poflcffions of kingdoms, and forcing- fo- 
vereigns upon a people againfl their inclinations. 
Is there no fecurity for the ifland of Britain, un- 
lefs a king of Spain be dethroned by the bands 
of his grandfather ? Has the enemy no caution- 
ary towns and fea-ports to give us for fccuring 
trade? Can he not deliver us.poiTefGon of fuch 
places as would put him in a worfe condition, 
whenever he fhould perfidiouily renew the war# 
The prefent king of France has but few years to 
live, by thecourfe of nature, and, doubtlefs, would 
dcfire to end his days in peace. Grandfathers in , 
private families, are not obferved to have great 
infiuence on their grandfons 5 and, I believe, they 
have much lefs among princes; however, when 
the authority of a parent is gone, is it lik(5ly, that 
Philip will be direfted by a brother, againft his 
own intereft, and that of his fubjefls ? Have 
not thofe two realms their feparate maxims of 
policy, which mud operate in times of peace? 
Thefe, at lead, are probabilities, and cheaper by fix 
millions a year, than recovering Spain, or continu- 
ing the war, both which feem abfolutely impoffible. 
But the common queflion is, if we muft now 
furrender Spain, what have we been fighting for 
all this while ? The anfwer is ready ; wc have 
beewfighting for the ruin of- the public intereft, 
and the advancement of a private : we have 
been fighting to raife the wealth and grandeur of 
a particular family, to enrich ufurers and ftock- 
jobbers, audio CMYu^-aX^ \.Vv^ /pernicious defigns of 
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faftion, by deftroying the landed intcreft. The 
ation begins now to think, thefe hlejftngs are not 
•-orth fighting for any longer, and therefore de- 
res a peace. 

But the advocates on the other fide cry out, 
lat we might have had a better peace, tha« iy 
ovi^ in agitation, above two years ago. Sup- 
3fing thhs to be true, I do aflert, that, by parity 
F reafon, we muft expeft one juft fo much 
le worfcy about two years hence. If thofe in 
Dwer could then have given us a better peace, 
lore is their infamy and guilt, that they did it 
•Jt. Why did they infift upon conditions,, which 
ley were certain would never be granted ? We 
low, it was in their power to have put a good 
id to the war, and left the nation in fome hope 
F recovering itfelf. And this is what we charge 
lent with, as anfwerable to God, their country, 
id pofterity -, that the bleeding condition of their 
:llow-fubjecis, was a feather in the balance with 
leir private ends. 

When we offer to lament the heavy debts? and 
^verty of the nation, it is plcafant to hear fome 
ten anfwer all that can be faid, by crying up the 
)wer of England, the courage of England, the . 
lexhauftible riches of England. I have heard a 
lan * very fanguine upon this fubjeft, with a 
5od employment for life, and a hundred thou- 
nd pounds in the funds, bidding us take con- 
igey and warranting^ that all would go well. This 

the ftyle of men at eafe, who lay heavy burthens 
)on others J which they would not touch with one of 

Vol. 1L N n *» tfjciv 

♦ r/iciate Lord Halifax. 
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their fingers. I have known fome people fuch ill 
computers, as to imagine the many millions in 
flocks and annuities, are fo much real wealth in 
the nation ; whereas, every farthing of it is entire- 
ly loft to us, fcattered in Holland, Germany, and 
Spain ; and the landed men, who now pay the in- 
tereft, muft at laft pay the principal. 

Fourthly, Thofe, who are againft any peace 
without Spain, have, I doubt, been ill informed 
as to the low condition of France, and the migh- 
ty confequences of our fucceflcs. As to the firft, 
it muft be confefled, that after the battle of Ra- 
millies, the French werefo difcouraged with their 
frequent lofles, and fo impatient for a peace, that 
their king was refolved to comply upon any rea- 
.fonable terms. But, when his fubje£ts were in- 
formed of bur exorbitant demands, they grew 
jealous of bis honour, and were unanimous to af- 
fifthim, in continuing the war at any hazard, ra- 
ther than fubmit. This fully reftored his autho- 
rity; and the fupplies he hath received from the 
Spanifti Weft Indies, which in all are computed, 
fmce the war, to amount to four hundred millions 
of livres, and all in fpeciej have enabled him to 
pay his troops. Befides, the money is fpent in 
his own country 5 and he hath fince waged war 
in the moft thrifty manner, by acting on the de- 
fenfive; compounding with us every campaign 
for a town, which cofts us fifty times more than 
its worth, either as to its value, or the* confe- 
quences. Then he is at no charge for a fleet, 
further than providing privateers, wherewith his 
fubje£ls carry on a pyratical vy^ar at their own ex- 
pence, 
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pence, and he {hares in the profit 5 which hath 
been very confiderable to France, and of infinite 
difadva^tage to us, not only by the perpetual lof- 
fes we have fufFered, to an immenfe value, but 
by the general difcouragement to trade, on which 
we fo much depend. All this <»nfidered, with 
the circumftances of that government, where the 
prince is mafter of the lives and fortunes of fo 
mighty a kingdom, fliews that monarch not to be 
fo funk in his affairs as we have imagined, and . 
have long flattered ourfelves with the hopes of- 

Thofe who are agaiijft any peace without Spaitty 
feem likewife to have been miftaken, in judging 
our vi£lories, and other fucceiTes, to have been of 
greater confequence than they really were. 

"When our armies take a town in Flanders, the 
Dutch are immediately put into pojfejfi on y and we 
at home make bonefires. I have fomjetinies pitied 
the deluded people, to fee them fquandering away 
their fuel to fo little purpofe. For example: 
what h it to us that Bouchain is taken, about 
which the warlike politicians of the cofFee-houfe 
make fuch a clutter ? What though the garrifon 
furrendered prifoners of war, and in fight of the 
enemy ? We are not now in a condition to be fed 
with points of ^nour. What advantage have 
we, but that of fpcnding three or four.milliong 
more, to get another town for the States, which 
may open them a new country for contributions^ 
and encreafe the perquifites of the General I 

In that war of ten years, under the late king, 

when our conunanders and foldiers were raw and 

N n :i. unexperienced. 
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unexperienced, in comparifon with what they arc 
at prefent, we lo(l battles and towns, as well as we 
gained them of late, fince thofe gentleiysn have 
better learned their trade; yet we bore up 
then, as the French do now : nor was there any 
thing decifive ift their fuccefles ; they grew weary 
as well as we, and at laft confented to a .peace, 
under which we might have been happy enough, 
if it had not been followed by that wile treaty of 
partition^ which revived the flame that liath laft- 
ed ever fince. I fee nothing elfe in the modem 
way of making war, but that the fide, which can 
hold out longed, will end it with moft advantage* 
In fuch a clofe country as Flanders, whece it i« 
carried on by fieges, the army that ^£te 'Ofltenfi^e^ 
Jy, is at a much greater expence of men and mo- 
ney J and there is hardly a tbwji taken in ;thexQn> 
won foriBS, where the befiegers have not tte worfe 
of the bargain. I never yet knew a foldier^ who 
avould not afRrm, that any town might.be taken, 
if you were content to be at the charge. If you 
will count upon facrifioing fo much blood and 
treafure, the reft is all a regular, eft aUlifhcd, me- 
thod, which cannot fail. When the ting erf 
Trance, in the times of his grandeur, fat down 
l>efore a town, his generals ajid engineers would 
often fix the day when it fhould furrender : the 
-enemy, ffenfible of all this, hath, for fome years 
4)aft, avoided a battle, where he hath foiHfucceed-* 
ed, anditaken a furer way to confume^us, by let- 
ting our courage evaporate againft ftones and 
rubbiih^ and fagrificing a fingle town tea canv- 
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paign, which he can fo much better aiFord to lofe, 
than we to take. 

Laftly, Thofe who are fo violently againft any 
peacey without Spain being reftored to the boufe of 
Auftria, have not, I believe, caft their eye upon a 
cloud gathering in the north, which we have help- 
ed to raife, and may quickly break in a ftorm up- 
on our heads. 

The northern war hath been on foot almoft e- 
-ver fince our breach with France. The fuccefs 
of it is various ; but one (i{\\^ to be apprehended 
•was always the fame, that fooner or latter, it would 
involve us in its eonfequences ; and that, when- 
.ever this happened, let our fuccefs be never fo . 
.great againft France, "from that moment France 
would have the advantage. 

By our guarantee of the treaty of Travendall,. 
we were obliged to hinder the king of Denmark 
from engaging in a war with SweJfiftn. It was 
^t that time underftood by all parties, and fo de- 
.clared, even by the Britifh minifters, that this en- 
-gagemcnt fpecially regarded Denmark's not af- 
4ifting^dng Auguftus. But, however, if this had 
4w:>tibe€n fo^ -y^t our obligation to Sweden ftood 
in force, by virtue of former tfeaties with that 
.Grown, which were all revived and confirmed by 
JA fuhfeqwent one, concluded at the Hague, by Sir 
Jofeph Williamfon, and Monfieur Lilienroot, a- 
bout thie latter »end of the King's reign.' 

However, the war in the north proceeded ; and 

our not aflWling Sweden, was at leaft as well ex- 

eufed ixynhcwar which 'we were entangled in, 

' ■ N n 3, as. 
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as his not contributing his contingent to the em- 
pire, whereof he is a member, was excufed by 
the prcfiures he lay under, having a confederacy 
to deal with. 

Ih this war, the king of Sweden was victorious; 
and what dangers were we not then expofed to? 
what fears were we not in? He marched into 
Saxony, and if he had really been in the French 
intercft, might at once have put us under the 
greateft difficulties. But the torrent turned an^ 
other way ; and he contented himfelf with im- 
pofing on his enemy the treaty of Alt Rartadt; 
by which K. A.uguflus makes an abfolute ceflion 
of the crown of Poland, rcnourc::s any title to it, 
acknowledges Staniilaus j .and then, both he and 
the king of Sweden, join in defiring the guarantee 
of England and Holland. The Queen did not 
indeed give this guarantee in form ; but, asaftep 
towards it;'<hc title of King was given to Stanif- 
Jaus, by a letter from her Majefty \ and the ftrongr 
cll afiurances were given to theSwedifh minifter., 
in her Majefty's name, and. a committee of counr 
cil, that the guarantee fhould fpeedily be grant- 
ed ; and that, in the mean while, it was the feme 
thing as if the f^rms were pafled. 

In 1708, K. Auguftus made the campaign in 
Flanders : what meafures he might at that time 
take, or of what nature jthe arguments might be, 
that he it\ade.ufe of, is n6t known : but, immedi- 
ately after, he breaks through all that he.had done, 
marches into Poland, and reaflunies the crown.. 
After this, we apprehended, that the peace of 

the 
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the empire might be endangered ; and therefore, 
entered into an a£t of guarantee, for the neutrali*- 
ty of it. The king of Sweden refufed,' upon fe- 
veral accounts, to fubmit to the terms of this trea*- 
ty •, particularly, becaufe we went out of the em- 
pire, to cover Poland and Jutland, but did riot go 
out of it to cover the territories of Sweden. 

Let U3 therefore confider, what is our cafe at - 
prefent. If the king of Sweden return, and get 
the better, he will think himfcif under no obliga- 
tion of having any regard to the interefts of the 
allies ; but will naturally purfue, according to his 
own expreflion,. his enemy nvhersver he finds hinu 
In this cafe, the corps of the neutrai?ty is oV 
liged to oppofe him ; arid fo we ate engaged in a 
fecond war, before the firft be ended. 

If the northern confederates fucceed againft 
Sweden, howftiallwe be able to prefer^it the balance 
of power in the north, fo cflential to our trade, as 
wdll as in many other refpe£fes ? What will be- 
come of that great fupport of the proteftant inter ejl 
in Germany., which isthe footing that the Swedes 
BOW have in the empire ? Or, whoihaJl anfwfeF, 
that thefe princes, after they have fettled the 
north to their minds, may riot taie a fattcy to 
look fouthwardy and make our peacq with France 
according to their own fchemes ?• 

And laftly, if the King of PruflEa, the Eleftor 
of Hanover, and other priYiceis, whofe dominions 
ly contiguous, be forced to dr^w fri>m thofe armies 
which aft againft France, we muft, live in hour- 
ly expedtation of having thofe troops recalled,. 

vhichi 
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which they now leave with us ; and this rccal 
may happen in the midft of a fiege, or on the eve 
4){ a battle. Is it therefore our intereft, to toil on 
in a rukious war, for an impra£ticable end, till 
one of thefe cafes Avail happen, or to get under 
Ihelter before the ftorm ? 

There is no doubt but the prefent miniftry 
(provided they could get over the obligations of 
honour anil confcience) might find their advan- 
tage in aJvifing the continuance of the war, as 
well as the lafl did, although not in the fame de- 
gree, after the kingdom hath been fo much ex- 
iaufted. They might prolong it, till the parlia- 
joaent dcfire a peace ; and, in the mean time, leave 
jthem in full poflefRon of power. Therefore, it is 
plain, that their proceedings at prefent, are meant 
to ferve their icountry direcUy againft their pri- 
vate intere^ ; whatever cbmour may be xaHed by 
thofe, who, for the vilefl ends, would removehea- 
Ten and earth to oppofe their meafures. But 
they think it infinitely better, to accept £uch terms 
as will fecure our trade, find a fufiicient bapricr 
,fbr the States, g'unc reafinabh fatisfaBion to the 
Emperor, and reftore the tsanquilliiy of Europe, 
although without' adding Spain to the empire ; 
jrather than go on in a laogiuifhing way, upon the 
Tain expedlation of fome imrpfobabletum, for .the 
,fccovery.t)f that monarchytoutpf the Bourbon fa- 
.mily ; and at laft be forced to a worfe peace, -by 
feme of ithe allies falling off, upon.our mter ina- 
-hility tox:ontiiuic the war. • • 

- ' so MS 
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REMARKS on the B ARRI&R^TRE ATY 
between her Majefty and the States- Genetal. 

Td which are added^ The faid Barkier-trea- 
TY, with the two feparate articles ; Par.t of 
the counternprojea : The fch.timents of Prince 
Eugene aud .Count Sinzendorf upon the fai<t 
treaty ; and, A repceien.t^tion of the En^Uib 
merchants at Bruges. 

Written in the yjcar j 7 1 2. 

PREFACE. 

WHEN I publiflied the.^iftpurica ^aUedi Tie 
conduB tfiibe Allk^i\i^A tbougbta, either 
,of inferting,, or anncsang, the Bactier-jtEeaty at 
length, with fuch dbfetYirtians as I conceived 
might be ufeful for public information : but that 
-difcourfe taking up tnoce room than I defigned, 
.after my utmoft endeavours to labbreviate it, I 
contented myfelf only with making fome few rci- 
fleiftions upon that famous treaty^ fufEcient, as I 
thought, to anfwer the defign of my book. I 
have fince heard, that my readers in general feem-< 
ed to wifli I had been more particular, and have 
difcovered an impatience to have that treaty made 
public, efpecially fince it hath been laid before 
tb^ Houfe of Commons. 

That 
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That I may give fome light to the reader, who 
is not well verfed in thofe affairs, he may pleafe 
to know, that a proje£^ for a treaty of Barrier 
with tke States, was tranfmitted hither from Hol- 
land ; but, being difapproved of by our court in 
feveral parts, a new projeft or fcheme of a treaty 
was drawn up here, with many additions and al- 
terations. This laft was called the counter-pro- 
jeB : and was the meafure, whereby the Duke of 
Marlborough and my Lord Tow;n(hend were com- 
manded and inftruded to proceed in negociating 
a treaty of harrier with the States. 

I have added a tranflation of this counter-pro- 
jeEl^ in thofe articles where it differs from the 
harrier-treatyy that the reader^ by comparing them 
together, may judge how pun£bially thofe nego- 
ciators obferved their inftruftions. I have like- 
wife fubjoiped the fentiments of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, . and the Count de Sinzendorf, relating 
to this treaty, written, I fuppofe, while it was 
negociating. And laftly, I have added a copy of 
the reprefentation of the Britifh merchants at 
Bruges^ fignifying what inconvcniencies they al- 
ready felt, and further apprehended from this 
barrier-treatp 
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SOME 

REMARKS on the BARRIER-TRE ATY, isJV.* 

IMAGINE a reafonable perfon in China reading 
the following treaty, and one who was igno- 
rant of our affairs, or our geography : he would 
conceive their High MightinefTes, the States-Ge- 
neral, to be fome vaft powerful commonwealth, 
like that of Rome -, and Her Majesty to be a 

prety 

• Dr. Swift commenced the champion of Q^Annc*s Tory 
miniftry, as early as the month of November 1 710, under tfcc 
title of The Examner, [Vol. III.] Bcfides which, he wrote feveral 
other papers, in defence of the Queen, tlie conftitution, and the 
miniftry ; particularly, Some advice to the members of the Odoher 
chtb [Ibid.] The conduH of the allies^ (above, p. 344 ) Remarks 
on the bdrrier-treaiy ; The public ffirit of the Whigs (above, p. a86) 
(a treatife wherein we may obfcrve how well the Do^or was ac- 
quainted with the feveral interclls and defigns of all the princes 
in Europe;) The preface to the BiJIjop of Sarum's introduHion, 
(Vol. X.) and. Some free thoughts on the frefent flat e of affairs 
(Vol. Vf.) Theie are a courfe of writings not to be confidered 
in the light of occaftonal pamphlets^ or little paltry journals^ 
thrown into the world by ibme hackney-jade ^ in the defence of 
corruption^ and to ferve the iniquitous defigns of a party. No ; 
• thefe writings are to be confidered, and read over and over'again, 
as IcOures of true, unprejudiced, conftitutional politics, calcu- 
lated to cxpofe the enemies of the public, and to maintain, at 
once, the honour of the crown, and the liberties of the people of 
England. I cannot but think, whoever is totally upacquaintfcd 
^vith thefe political tra<fls, might be tempted to revile' them care- 
fully, -were it only for the fake of extraaing fome points of hif- 
tory, which, to many thoufands of the prcfcnt age, are fome what 

*nore than paradoxes. Whoever pretends to write the hif- 

tory of Q^ Anne's reign, without rcvifing diligently the works 

of 
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prety prince, like one of thofc to whom that re- 
public would fometimes fend a diadem for a pre- 
Icnt, when they behaved themfelves well, other- 
wife cduld depofe at pleafure, and place whom 
they thought fit in his Head. Such a man would 
think, that the States had taken our prince and 
us into xht\T proteB'ion ; and, in return, honoured 
us fo" far, as to make ufe of our troops, as fome 
fmall afliftance in their conquefb, and the en- 
largement of their empire, or to prevent the in- 
curfions of Barbarians upon fome of their out-ly- 
ing provinces. But how muft it found in an Eu- 
ropean ear, that Grcat^Britain, after maintain- 
ing a war for fo many years, with fo much glory 
and fuccefs, and fu^h prodigious cxpence j after 
faving the Empire, Holland, and Portugal, and 
almoft recovering Spain, (hould, towards tiic 

clofe 

of this great author, will ptodiice nothing better thafl ftwe 
lame, partial, infigniBcant Grub-ftrett pcrfbrmance, like the 
reft of thole vile accounts, which have already, in defiance of 
trutii, been impofed upon the world. 1 am fure, the prcfcnt ge- 
neration of men, that is, the prcfent generation of landed metii 
who are, in fa£t, the only proprietors of the whole kingdom, feci 
it to their coft, that Swift's reafbnings are juft, and that all bis 

accounts are true. Svift. —Mr. Swift thinks the Dean's 

political tradU (hould have been ranged in his works, in the order 
in wliich he has mentioned them, and that his fevcral poerfis, re- 
lative to thofe times, and which, in truth, greatly illDftrate his 
political tra^s, ought to be read in the following order, viz. 
The virtues of SiJ Hamct the magician's rod, (Vol. VIIT.) Th 
fable of Midas (Ibid.) /It las, or. The viimfler of ftatt (Ibid.) 
Horace, eplfl, vii hcok i. imitated^ and addrejfed to the Earl of 
Oxford (Ibid.) Horace, fat. x-ii. hook 2. part of it imitated (Ibid.) 
The author on bimfelf (Ibid.) The fa^ot (Ibid.) To the Eofl^f 
Oxford in the Tower (Ibid.) 
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clofe of a war, enter into a treaty with feiren 
Dutch provinces, to fecure to them a dbminion 
much larger than their own, which (he had con- 
quered for them 5 to undertake for a great deal * 
more, without ftipulating the leaft advantage for 
berfelf 5 and accept, as an equivalent, the mean 
:ondition, of thofe States aflifting to preferve her 
Queen on the throne, whom, by God's afliftance, 
he is able to defend againft all her Majefty's ene^ 
mjes and allies put together ? 

Such'a wild bargain could never have been Made 
Eor us, if the States had not found it their inte» 
reft, to ufe very powerful motives with the chief 
idvifers, (I fay nothing of the perfon immediate-* 
ly employed ;) and if a party here at home had 
not been refolved, for ends and purpofes very 
well known, to continue the war as long as they 
bad any occafion for it. 

The counter-projeB of this treaty, made here at 
London, was bad enough in all confcience : I 
have faid fomething of it in th^ preface ; her Ma* 
jetty's minifters were inftrufled to proceed by it 
in their negotiation. There was one point in 
that projedl, which would have been of confe- 
quence to Britain, and one or two more, where 
the advantages of the States were not fo very ex- 
orbitant, and where ibme care was taken of the 
hosfe of Auftria. Is it poffible, that our good al-^ 
lies and friends could not be brought to any terms 
with us, unlefs by ftriking out every particular 
that might do us any good, and adding ftill more 
to thofe whereby fo much was already granted ? 
Vol. II. O o For 
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For inftancc, the article about demolifliing of 
Dunkirk, furely, might ha^e remained ; which was 
of fome benefit to the States, as well as of migh- 
ty advantage to us ; and which the French king 
hath lately yielded, in one of his preliminaries, al- 
though clogged with the demand of an equivalent, 
which will owe its difficulty only to this treaty. 

But, let me now confider the treaty itfelf : a- 
mong the one and twenty articles, of which it 
confifts, only two have any relation to us 5 import- 
ingt that the Dutch are to be guarantees *of our 
fucceffion, and are not to enter into any treaty, 
until the Queen is acknowledged by France. We 
know very well, that it is, in confequence, the in- 
tereft of the States, as much as ours, that Britain 
(hould be governed by a Protejtant prince. Bc- 
fides, what is there more in this guarantee, than 
in all common leagues, offenfive and defenfive, 
between two powers, where each is obliged to de- 
fend the other againft any invader, with all their 
ftrength ? Such was the grand alliance between 
the Emperor, Britain and Holland ; which was, 
or ought to have been, as good a guarantee of 
our fucceffion, to all intents and purpofes, as this 
in iht barrier-treaty \ and the mutual engagements 
in fuch alliances have been always reckoned fuf- 
ficient, without any feparate benefit to either party. 

It is, no doubt, for the intereft of Britaioi 
that the States (hould have a fufficient barrier 
againft France ; but their High Mightineflesy 
for fome few years paft, have put a different 
meaning upon the word barrier^ from what it 

formerly 
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formerly ufed to bear, when aplied to thenr: 
When the late king was prince of Orange, and 
commanded their armies againft France, it wa« 
never once imagined, that any of the towns 
taken fhoukl belong to the Dutch ; they were all 
immediately delivered up to their lawful mo- 
narch; and Flanders was only a ^^rr/Vr to Hol- 
land, as it was in the hands of Spain, rather 
than France. So, in the grand alliance of 1701, 
the fevcral powers, promifing to endeavour to re- 
cover Flanders for a barrier, was underftood iS be 
the recovering thofe provinces to the king of 
Spain*, but, in this treaty, the ftyle is wholly chan- 
ged : here are about twenty towns and forts, of 
great importance, with their chatellanics and 
dependencies (which dependencies are likewife to 
be enlarged as much as poflible), and the whole 
revenues of them to be under the perpetual mili- 
tary government of the Dutch ; by which that rc»- 
public will be entirely mafters of the richeft part 
of all Flanders 5 and, upon any appearance of war, 
they may put their garrifons into any Other plac6 
of the Low-Countries-v and further, the king of 
Spain is to give them a revenue of four hundred 
thoufand crowns a year, to enable them to main* 
tain thofe garrifons. 

Why fhould we wonder, that the Dutch are in- 
clined to perpetuate the war, when> by an article i||^ 
this treaty, the king of Spain is not to pojfefs orm 
Jiftgle town in the Low^Courttries^ until a peace he - 
made. The Duke of Anjou, at the beginning of 
libis war^ maintained fix and thirty thoufnnd men 
Q Q z out 
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out of thofe Spainifh provinces he then poiTefied : 
to which, if we add the many towns fince taken, 
which were not in the late king of Spain's pofief'> 
fion at the time of his death, with all their terri- 
tories and dependencies ; it is vifible, what forces 
the States may, be able to keep, even without any 
charge to their peculiar dominions. 

The towns and chatellanies of this barrier^ al« 
ways maintained their garrifons, when they were 
in the hands of France ; and, as it is rcportedi 
returned a confiderable fum of money into the 
king's coffers j yet the king of Spain is obliged, 
by this treaty (as we have already obferved), to add 
over and above, a revenue of four hundred thou« 
fand crowns a year. We know likewife> that a 
great part of the revenue of the Spsmifli Nether- 
lands is already pawned to the States ^ fo that, 
after a peace, nothing Will be left to the fovereigui 
jnor will the people, be mUch eafed ef the taxes 
they at prefent labour under. 

Thus the States, by virtue of this ferr«fr^/r«i*/i 
will, in efFe£t:, be abfolute fovereigns of all Flail* 
ders, and of the whole revenues, in the utmdft 
extent. 

And here I cannot, without fome contempt^ take 
notice of a fort of reafoning, offered by fevcral 
{>eople ; that the many towns we have taken for 
ijhe Dutch are of no advantage, becaufe the Hnrhole 
reveiuies of thofe towns are fpent in maintaining 
them. For, firft, the faii is manifcftlf falfei 
particularly as to Lifle, and fome others. Second* 
ly, the 3tates^ after a peace, are to have four hun- 

dred 
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dred thoufand crowns a year out of the remain- 
der of Flanders, which is then to be left to Spain^ 
And laftly, fuppofe all thefe acquired dominions 
will not bring a penny into their treafury, what 
can be of greater confequence, than to be able to 
maintain a mighty army out of their new con- 
qucfts, which, before, they always did, by taxing 
their natural fubjefts ? 

How fhall we be able to anfwer it to King 
Charles III. that, while we pretend to endeavour re- 
ftoring him to the entire monarchy of Spaia, we 
join, at the fame time, with the Dutch, to 
deprive him of his natural right to the Low- 
Countries ? 

But fuppofe, by a Dutch barrier, muft now be 
underftood, only what is to be in pofleflion of the 
States -, yet, even under this acceptation of the 
word, nothing was originally meant, except a 
farnVnagainft "France ; whereas, feveral towns,, 
demanded by the Dutch in this treaty, can be 
of nt> ufe at all in fuch a hanier. And this is the 
fentiment, even of prince Eugene himfeif (the 
prcfent oracle and idol of the party here), who 
fap, " that Dendermond, Oftend, and the caftle 
•* of Gand, do in no fort belong to the barrier ^ 
" nor can be of other ufe, than to make the 
*^ States-General matters of the Low-Countries» 
** and hinder their trade with England. '^ And 
ftirtfbcr : " That thofe who are acquainted with tlie 
** country know very well, that, to fortify Lier 
•* and Halle, can give no fccurity to the States, 
•* as a barrier, but only raife a jealoufy in the 
O o 3 ** people^ 
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" people, that thofe places are only fortified, la 
•* order to block up BrufTcls, and the. other great 
** towns of Brabant." 

In thofe to\^ ns of Flanders, where the Dutch 
arc to have garrifons, but the ecclefiaftical and 
civil power to remain to the king of Spain after i 
peace, the States have power to fend arms, am-^ 
luimition, and vi6luals, without paying cuftoms;. 
i:iider wliich pretence, they will engroCs the whole 
trade of thofe towns, exclufive of all other nations- 

This prince Eugene like wife forefaw ; and, in 
I;i^ obfervations upon this treaty^ here annexed,, 
propofcd a remedy for it. 

And, if the Dutch fliall plcafe to think, that 
the whole Spanilli Netherlands are not a fnfficient 
barrier for them, I know no renaedy, from the, 
words of this treaty, but that we m.uft ftill go on 
;nui conquer for them as long as they pleafe. For 
the Qu^een is obliged,, whenever a. peace is treated,, 
to procure for them nuhatever JIjoU he thought «^-. 
ctffary bcfides \ and where their neccflity will ter- 
minate, is not very eafy to forefee,, . . 

Could any of her Majefty's fubjefls conceive, 
that, in thofe very towns we have taken for the 
Dutch, and given into their pofleffion as a ^^rriVr,* 
either the States (hould demand, or our miniftersi 
allow, that the fubjefts of Britain fhould, in re- 
fpeci to their trade, be ufed wprfe than. they were, 
under the late kmg of Spain ? yet th4s is the fad^ 
as monftrous as it appears : all goods going to, or 
coming from Newport to Qftend, are to pay the 
fame duties, as thofe that paf§ by the Scheld im- 

der 
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der the Dutch forts : and this, in effeft, is to (hut 
out all other nations from trading to Flanders^ 
The Englifh merchants at Bruges complain, that 
" after they had paid the king of Spain's duty for 
" goods imported at Often d, the fame goods are 
** made liable to further duties, when they are 
** carried from thence into the to\yns of the Dutch 
f* new conq^eftsj and dejire only the fame privi-^ 
** leges of trade they had before the death of the 
" late king of Spain, Charles 11/' And, in con- 
fequence of this treaty, the Dutch- have already 
taken off eight per cent, from all goods they fend 
to the Spanilh Flanders, but left it ftill upon U8.\ 
,But, what is very furprifing, in the very fame 
article, where our good friends and allies are wholly 
Ihutting us out from trading in thofe towns we 
have conquered for them with fo much blood and 
treafure, the Queen is obliged to procure, that the 
States fhall be ufed as favourably in their trade o* 
ver all the king of Spain's dominions, as her ow» 
fubjefts, or as the people moft favoured* This I 
humbly conceive to be perfefk boys play •, Crpfs i 
win, and pile you lofe^ ♦ or, Whafs yours is mine^ 
and what^i mine is my o*tvn. Now, if it fhould 
happen, that,, in a treaty of peace, fomc ports or. 
towns fhould be yielded U6, for the fecurity of our 
trade, in any part of the Spanifti dominions^ at 
how great a difhnce foevfer,, I fuppofe the Dutchr 
would go on with their boys^Xz^y and challenge- 
half, by virtue of that article : or, would they be 

content 

• The two fides of our coin were once diftinguifhed by crofi 
Jtnd file^ as they arc now by heads and t^lu Havj^ef. 
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content with the military goTemment and the re- 
Tcnues, and reckon them among vkat fitdl be 
thwgbt necejfarj for their barrier ? 

This prodigious article is introduced^ as fuUe- 
quent to the treaty of Munfter, made about die 
year 1648, at a lime when England was in the ot- 
moft confufion, and tery much to our difadvan- 
tage. Thofe parts in that treaty, fo uitjaft in 
themfelves and fo prejudicial to oor trade, ov^ht^ 
in reafon, to have been remitted, rather than con- 
firmed upon us, for the time to come. But this 
is Dutch partnerfhip; to (hare in all our hetiefidal 
bargains^ and exclude us wholly from theirs, e?eQ 
from thofe which we have got for them. 

In one part of The ctnduB of the aUies^ &c. a- 
mong other remarks upon this treaty, I make it a 
queftion, whether it were right, in point of policy 
or prudence, Ho call in a foreign power to be a 
guarantee to our fucceffion \ bccaufe,by tbac means, 
%k>t put it out of the ponder of our kgiflature to §lUr 
the fuccejfionf bow nrnch faver the nec^ty ef tk 
kingdom may require it / f '^^ coniply with t)»c 
cautions of fome people, I explained my meamt^ 
in the following editions I wa« aflured, that sijr 
Lord Chief Juftice affirmed, that pafbge wastrea- 
fbn. One of my anfwerers, I think) decides as fa- 
vourably \ and, I am told, that paragraph was read 
very lately, during a debate, with a oomment in 
very injurious terms, whic^ pertiaps might have 
been fpared. That the kgiflatnre 4K>uld have 
power to change the fucceffion, whenever the nc- 

ccflkies 
t *^ VI- 
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cefiities of the kingdom require, is fo very ufefiil, 
towards preferving our religion and liberty, that I 
know not how to recant. The worft of this opi- 
nion is, that, at firil fight, it appears to be nviig* 
gt/b i but the di{lin£tion is thus : the tuhigs are 
for changing the fucceffion when they think fit, 
although the entire legiflature do not confent *, I 
think it ought never to be done^ but upon great 
neceflity, and that with the fan£lion of the whole 
legiflatufe. Do thefe gentlemen of revolution 
principles think it impoiTible, that we fliould ever 
have occafion again to change our fucceiTion ? And, 
if fuch an accident (hould fall out, muft we have 
no remedy, until the feven provinces will give their 
confent ? Suppofe that this virulent party among 
us were as able, as fome are willing, to raife a re- 
iiellion, for reinftating them in power, and would 
apply themfclves to the Dutch, as guarantees of 
our fuccei&on, to aflift them with all their force, 
under pretence that the Queen and miniftry, a 
great majority of both houfes, and the bulk of the 
people^ were for bringing over France, Popery, and 
die Pretender : their High Mightinefles would, 
as I take it, be fole judges of the controverfy, and 
probably decide it fo well, that, in fome time, wt 
might have- the happinefs of becoming a province 
to Holland. I am humbly of opinion, that there 
are two qualities neceflary to a reader, before faif 
judgm^t (hould be allowed \ thefe are, common 
honefty, and common fenfe ( and that no man 
could have mifreprefented that paragraph in my 

difcourfc^ 
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^aabovfey ssLcu he vck ottcrlT dcftitate of one 
crbrfi- 

Tbc rraanapnTc {ucceSoT^ and her immediate 
hdrsj bare K> ciiaMiibcd a rcpuration in the world, 
for tfcdr piety, wiiiom, and humanity, that no 
'nccdaty of this kind is like to appear in their 
days ; but I muil ftill iniiA, that it is a diminu- 
tion to the independency of the imperial crowR 
of Great-Britain, to call at every door for help to 
put our laws in execution. And we ought to con* 
fider, that if, in ages to come, fuch a prince (hould 
happen to be in fuccefiion to our throne, who 
fliould be entirely unable to govern ; that very 
motive might incline our guarantees to fupport 
him, the more effedually to bring the rivals of 
their trade into confufion and diforder. 

But to return : the Queen is here put under 
the unreafonable obligation, of being guarantee 
of the whole barrier-treaty 5 of the Dutch having 
poflcflion of the faid barrier, and the revenues 
thereof, before a peace ; of the payment of four 
hundred thoufand crowns by the king of Spain; 
that the States (hall poffefs their barrier, even be- 
fore King Charles is in pofleffion of the Spanifli 
Netherlands; although, by the fifth article of the 
grand alliance, her Majcfty is under no obliga- 
tion to do any thing of this nature, except in a 
general treaty. 

All kings, princes, and dates, are invited to en- 
ter into this treaty, and to be guarantees of its ex- 
ecution. This article, though very frequent ia 

jiics iVcms to look very oddly in that of the 

barrier.. 
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Wrier. Popifh princes are here invited, among 
others, to become guarantees of our proteftant 
fucceflion ; every petty prince in Germany muft be 
intreated to preferve the Queen of Great-Britain 
upon her throne. The king of Spain is invited 
particularly, and by name, to become guarantee 
of the execution of a treaty, by which his allies, 
who pretend to fight his battles, and recover his 
dominions, ftrip him, in efFe£^, of all his ten pro- 
vinces ; a clear reafon why they never fent any 
forces to Spain, and why the obligation, not to 
enter into a treaty of peace with France, until 
that entire monarchy was yielded as a prelimina- 
ry, was (Iruck out of the counter-projeft by the 
Dutch. They fought only in Flanders, becaufe 
there they only fought for themfelves. K. Charles 
muft needs accept this invitation very kindly, and 
fland by with great fatisfaftion, while the Belgick 
lion divides the prey, and affigns it all to himfclf.- 
1 remember there was a parcel of foldiers, who 
robbed a farmer of his poultry, and then made 
him wait at table, while they devoured his visu- 
als, without giving him a morfel ; and, upon his 
expoftulatingy had only for anfwer. Why, firrah, 
are we not ct>me here to proteft you ? And thus 
much for this generous invitation to all kings and 
princes, to lend their afliftance, and become gua- 
rantees, out of pure good nature, for fecuring- 
Flanders to the Dutch. 

. In the treaty of Ryfwick, no care was taken, to 

oblige the French king to acknowledge the right 

• of fucceffion in her prefent Majefty ; for want of 

which 
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which point being then fettled, France refufed to 
acknowledgc^her for Queen of Great-Britain, af- 
ter the late King's death. This unaccountable 
negle^i (if it were a negie£t) is here' called an o- 
miffion, and care is taken to fupply it in the next 
general treaty of peace ||* I mention this occa- 
Conally, becaufe I have ibme ftubborn doubts 
within me, whether it were a wilful omiflion, or 
no. Neither do I herein TtQcA in the leaft upon 
the memory of his late Majefty, whom I entirely 
-«oquit of any imputation upon this matter. But, 
when I recollcdi the behaviour, the language^^and 
the principles of fome certain perfons in thofc 
days, and compare them with that omif&on ; I am 
tempted to draw fome conclufions, which a cer- 
tain party would be more ready to call falfe and 
malicious, than to prove them fo. 

I mull here take leave (becaufe it will not o- 
therwife fall in my way) to fay a few words, in 
return to a gentleman, I know not of what cha- 
ra&er or calling, who hath done. me the honour 
to write three difcowrfes againft that treatife of 
Tie condtt^ of the allies^ &c. and promifes, for my 
comfort, to conclude all in a fourth. I pity an- 
fwerers with all my heart, for the many difadvan- 
tages they lie under. My book did a world of 
mifchief (as he calls it) before his firft part could 
poffibly come out ; and fo went on through the 
kingdom, while his limped llowly after ; and, if 
it arrived at all, it was too late ; for people's opi- 
nions wo-e already fixed. His manner of anfwcr* 

ing 
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ing me, is thus : of tbofc fafts which he pretends 
to examine, fome he refolutely denies, others he 
endeavours to extenuate, and the reft he diftorts 
with fuch unnatural turns, that I would engage, 
by the fame method, to difprove any hiftorV, cither 
ancient or modern. Then the whole is interlartl- 
td Wiph a thoufand injurious epithets and apclla- 
tions, which heavy writers are forced to make ufe 
of, as a fupply for that want of fpirit and genius 
they are not born to : yet, after all, he allows a 
very great pointy for which I contend ; confelfing/* 
in plain words, that the burthen of the M^ar hath 
chiefly lain upon us y and thinks it fufiicicnt for 
the Dutch, that, next to England, they have borne 
the greateft fbare. And is not this the ^reat griev- 
ance, of which the whole kingdom complains ? I 
am inclined to think, that my intelligence \Vas, at 
Icaft, as good as his ; and fome of if, I can aflure 
him, came from perfonsof his own party, although, 
perhaps, not altogether fo inflamed. Hitherto, 
therefore, the matter is'pretty equal, and the world 
may believe him, or me, as they pleafe. But I 
think, the great point of controverly between us, 
is, whether the efFefts and confeciuejices of things 
follow batter from his preniifes, or mine ? And 
there I will not be fetisfied, unlefs he* will allow 
the wiiole advantage to be on my fide. Here is a 
flodriihing kingdom, brought to the brink of ruin 
by a moft fuccefsful and glorious war of ten'years, 
UTiikt an able, diligent, and loyal miniflry, a moft 
faithtfil, juft, and generous commander, and in 
conjiinftion with the moft hearty, reafonable, and 
Vol. IL P p fincerc 
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fincere allies. This is the cafe, as that author re^ , 
jMTcfcnts it. I have heard a ftory, I think it was 
of the Duke of * * *, who, playing at hazard at 
the Groom-porter's in much company, held in a 
great many hands together, and drew a huge heap 
of gold J but, in the heat of play, never obferved 
a (harper, who came once or twice under his arm, 
and fwept a great deal of it into his hat ; the 
company thought it had been one of his fervants. 
When the Duke's hand was out, they were talk- 
ing how much he had won. Yes, faid he, I held 
in very long ; yet, methinks, I have won but very 
little. They told him, his fervant had got the reft 
in his hat ; and then he found he was cheated. 

It hath been my good fortune, to fee the moft 
important facls that I have advanced, juftified by 
the public voice; which, let this author do what 
he can, will incline the world to believe, that I 
may be right in the reft. And I folcmnly declare, 
that I have not, wilfully, committed the leaft 
miftake. I ftopt the fecond edition, and made all 
poffiblc enquiries, among thofe, who, I thought, 
could beft inform me, in order to cor reft any er- 
ror I could hear of ; I did the feme to the third 
and fourth editions, and then left the printer to 
his liberty. This I take for a more efie£iual anfwcr 
to all cavils, than an hundred pages of controverfy. 

But, what difgufts me, from having any thing 
to do with this race of anfwer-jobbcrs, is, that they 
have no fort of confcience in their dealings. Togive 
one inftance in this gentleman's third part, which I 
have been lately looking into : When I talk of the 

moft 
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moft petty princes, he fays, that I mean crowned 
heads : When I fay, the foldiers of thofe petty prin- 
ces are ready to rob, or ftarveat home; he fays, I call* 
kings and crowned heads robbers and highway- 
men. This is what the w^/g/ call, anfweringaboolc. 

I cannot omit one particular, concerning this 
author, who is fo pofitive in aflcrting his own 
fa£^s, and contradi£ling mine : he affirms, that 
the bufinefs of Thoulon was difcovered by the 
clerk of a certain great man, who was then fecre- 
tary of ftate. It is neither wife, nor for the cre- 
dit of his party, to put us in mind of that fecre- 
tary, or of that clerk ; however, fo it happens^ 
that nothing relating to the aifair of Thoulon did 
ever pafe through that fecrctary's office : which I 
here affirm with great phlegm, leaving the epi- 
thets of falfe, fcandalous, villainous, and the reft, 
to the author and his fellows. 

But, to leave this author •, let us confider the 
confequence of our triumphs, upon which fome 
fet fo great a value, as to think, that nothing lefs 
than the crown, can be a fufficient reward for the 
merit of the General. We have not enlarged our 
dominions by one foot of land : our trade, which 
made us conliderable in the world, is cither given 
up by treaties, or clogged with duties, which in- 
terrupt, and daily lefTen it. We fee the whole 
nation groaning under exceffive taxes of all forts, 
to raife three millions of money, for payment of 
the intercft of thofe debts we have contraded: 
Let us look upon the reverfe of the medal ; wc 
iball fee our neighbours, who, in their utmofl di- 
' P p 2 ftrcfs^. 
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ftrefs, called for our afliftance, become, by this 
treaty, even in time of peace, mailers of a more 
confuierable country than their own ; in a con- 
dition to ftrike terror into us, with fifty: thoufand 
veterans f ready to invade us, from that country 
which we have conquered for them ; and to com- 
mit infolent hoftilities upon us, in all other parts, 
as they have lately done in the £aft-Indies^ 

Til? Barrier Treaty, between her Majesty 
and the States-Genejial. 

«' T TER Majefty the Queen of Great-Britairf, 
*^ irX. and the Lords the States-Gencral of the 
<* United Provinces, having confidered how much 
•^ it concerns the quiet and fccurity of their king- 
" doms and ftates, and the public tran^iilUty, to 
"maintain and to fecure on one fide, the fticcd- 
<* fion to the crown of Great-Britain, in fucbneaB* 
<* ner as it is now eftablifhcd by the laws o{ the 
" kingdom-, and, on the other Cde,.tfiat theSatii- 
«« General of the united piovincc* ftouW- hav« a 
" ftrong and fufficient barrier againft Fraace and 
^* others, who would, furprife or attack them : 
<« and her Majefty and the Sutes-Geaeral, appK- 
" bending, with jnft reafon, the trouWes and the 
.•< mifchicfs which may happen in relation to thii 
<« fucccfiion, if, at any time, there fhould be aay 
" perfbn,^ or any power, who' (hdukl call it ia 
"queftion-, and that the countries and- ftates of 
« the^id Lords the States-Gener^ were not fur- 
<« ni(hed- with fuch a barrier : for tbefe faid rca^ 
^^ fons> her faid Majefty the Queen of Great-Bri- 

" tainj 
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*^ tain, although in the vigour of her age, and! 
** enjoying perfeft health (in which may Godprc- 
" ferve her many years) out of an eft'eft of her 
** ufual prudence and piety, haS thought fit to en- 
** ter, with the Lords the States-General* of the 
** united provinces, into a particular alliance and 
** confederacy, the principal end and only aim of 
*^ which ftiall be, the public quiet and tranquilli- 
" ty; and to prevent, by meafures taken in time, 
" ail the events which might one day excite new 
*' war. It is with this view, that her Britiih Ma- 
'* jefty has given her full power, to agree upon 
•* forae articles of a treaty, in addition to the trea- 
'* ties and alliances that (he hath already with the 
" Lords the States- General of the united provin 
** ces, to her ambaflador extraordinary and pleni- 
" potentiary, Charles Vifcount To wnfhend, Baroa 
** of Lync-Regis, Privy Counfellor to her Britifh 
•• Majcfty, Captain of her faid Majefty's Yeomen 
•* of the guard, and her Lieutenant in the county 
•* of Norfolk ; and the Lords the States-General 
•* of the united provinces, the Sieurs John de Wel- 
** defc». Lord of Valburgh, great Bailiff of the 
** Lower Betewe, of the body of the nobility of 
** the provipce of Guelder y Frederic, Baron of 
^'^ Reedc, Lord of Lier, St. Anthony, ami T'er 
** Lee,^ qf the order of the nobility of the pro- 
•* vince of Holland and Weft Friezeland j An-- 
•' thony Heinfius, Counfellor- Penfionary of the 
** province of Holland and Weft- Friezeland,. 
'* Keeper of the Great Seal, and Superintendant 
*^ of thcfic£sof the fame province; Cornelius. 
V p 3^ ^' Vain 
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■•* Van Gheet, I^rdof Spranbrook,Bulkefleyn,^r. 
" Gcdcoii Hocuft, Canon of the Chapter of the 
" church of St. Peter at Utrecht, and ele<Sed 
•* Counfellor in the States of the province of Ut- 
**rccht5 HafTel Van Sminia, Secretary of the 
** chamber of the accounts of the province of 
** Friezeland; Erneft Itterfum, Lord of Ofterbof^ 
** of the body of the nobility of the province of 
" OveryfTel $ and Wicher Wichers, Senator of the 
*^ city of Groningen ; all deputies to the aflembly 
" of the faid Lords the States-Generalj on the one 
** part, refpeftively, of the provinces of Guelder, 
" Holland, Weft-Fritzeland, Zeland, Utrecht^ 
*' Friezeland, OveryiTel, and Groningen, and Om- 
** melands, who, by virtue of .their full powers, 
*' have agreed upon the following articles." 

Art. L nr^HE treaties of peace, friemlfhip, al- 
A liance, and confederacy, between 
her Britannic Majefty and the States-General of 
the united provinces, (hall be approved and con- 
firmed by the prefent treaty, and (hall repiain in 
their former force and vigour, as if they were in- 
fer ted word for word. 

Art. n. The fucceffion to the crown of Eng- 
land, having been fettled by an tlO: of parliament, 
paired the twelfth year of the reign of his late Ma- 
jefty King William IIL the titfe of which is, Jn 
aB for the further limitation of the crowtty and better 
fecttring the rights and liberties of the fubjeEf ; and, 
lately, in the fixth year of the reign of her prefent 
Majefty, this fucceffion having been again cftablifh- 

ed 
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cd and confirmed, by another aft, made for the 
greater fecurity of her Majefty's perfon and go- 
vernment, and the fucceflion td the crown of 
Great-Britain, ^c. in the line of the ipoft ferene 
houfe of Hanover, and in the perfon of the prin- 
cefs Sophia, and of her heirs, fuccefTors, and de- 
pendents, male and female, already born, or to be 
born : and, although no power hath any right to 
cppofe the laws made upon this fubjeft, by the 
crown and parliament of Great-Britain ; if it ihall 
happen, neverthelcfs, that, under any pretence, 
or by any caufe whatever, any perfon, or any 
power or ftate, may pretend to difpute the efta- 
blifhment which the parliament hath made of the 
aforefaid fucceflion,, in the moft ferene houfe of 
Hanover, to oppofe the faid fucceflion, to aflift or 
favour thofe who may oppofe ir^^ whether dire£lly 
or indireftly, by open war, or by fomenting fedi- 
tfons and confpiracies, againft her or him to whom 
the crown of Great-Britain fliall defcend, accord- 
uig to the afts aforefaid ; the States-General en- 
gage and promife, to aflift and maintain in the 
faid fucceflion, her or him to whom it fliall belong-, 
by virtue of the faid ads of parlrament, to aflifl: 
them in taking pofleflion, if th^y flioiild not be in 
aflual pofleflion, and to oppofe thofe who would 
difturb them in the taking fuch pofleflion, or in 
the aftual pofleflion of the aforefaid fuccdTion, 

Art. III. Her faid Majefty and the States-Ge- 
neral, in confequence of the fifth article of the 
alliance concluded between the Emperor, the late 

King 
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Kirg cf Gre2t-Bn;«ixi,and thcStatcs*Generd, the 
7th of .Stpterabcr 1701, wiU employ all their force 
to recov4:r the reft of the Spxnifli Low Countries. 

Akt. IV. And further, they will cndearour to 
cortqucr as many towns and forts as they can, in 
order to their being a barrier and fecurity to the 
faid States. 

Art. V. And whereas, according to the ninth 
article of the faid alliance, it is to be agreed, a- 
mongil oihcr matters, how and in what manner 
the States Oiall be made fafe, by means of this 
barrier, the Queen of Great-Britain will ufe her 
endeavours to procure, that, in the treaty of peace, 
It may be agreed, that all the Spanifh Low Coun- 
tries, and what elfe may he found ncceffary, whe- 
ther conquered or unconquered places, fliall ferre 
as a barrier to the States, 

Art. VI. That, to this end, their High Migh- 
tineflcs (hall have the liberty, to {lul and keep gar- 
ri(bn, to change, augment, and diminiih it, as 
they (hall judge proper, in the places following: 
namely, Newport, Fumes, with the for tof Knocke, 
Ypres, Mcnin, the town and citadel of Laile>. Tour- 
nay and its citadel, Conde, Vakuciexmes; and the 
places which fliall, from henceforward^ be con- 
quered from France, Maubeuge, Cfaarleroy, Na- 
mur and its citadel, Lier, Halle, to fortify the 
ports of Perle, Philippe, Damme, the caftleof Gand, 
ajid Denderroonde. The fort of St. Donas^ being 
-joined to the fortification of the Sluice,, and being 
entirely incorporated with it,, (ball remain and be 

yielded 
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yielded in piopcrty to the States. The fort of Bioh* 
denhuyfen, on this fide Gand, (hall be dismolifhedv 

Art. VII. Thefaid Statesi-General:may,ineafe 
of an apparent attack, or war, put as many troops 
as they (hall think neceflary, in all the townSj 
places, and forts, in the Spanifh Low^Countrie^t 
where the reafon of war (hall require it. 

[ Art. VIII. They may likswife fend into the 
towns, forts, and places,, where they fhall bawc 
their garrifons, without any hindrance^ and with* 
Out paying any duties^ provificns, ammunkionsof 
waar, arms, an<i artiUeryj materials: for the fbcttft* 
cations, and all that fhall be fbimd conTeitteftt aoi 
nectffitxyy for the faid gacriilbiitf- and fortifications 
Art. IX. The faid States-General fMI alfe 
hdve liberfy to appoint in the t^^wns', forts, a«d 
places of th^fif bwrfer, mentioned in the foregoing 
Axch article, wbepfr they may have garrifione, fbch 
gorer noFS and convmander^^ mrajorsj and other oft 
ficers as they fhftU: find proper, who • ftaU rjot Ij« 
fubjed to any other ord^, \fhat(b€ver they m«j 
he, 6p from< wiMeaceibever they may come, relatw 
ing tathe fecurity and military government of the 
faid places', b«t only to thoft of their High MigH- 
tinefTes (exclufive of all ether$ ;) ftiU pfefepving 
the rights and privileges,, as well eccle£aAical as 
political, of King Charles^IU. 

Art! X. That, bcfides, the States fhall have li^ 
berty to fortify the faid towns, places, andforts^ 
which belong to theni, and repait the fortifications 
pf thcm^ in fuch manner as they (hall judge ne^ 

ceiTary j 
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ccffary j and further to do whatever fliall be ufc- 
ful for their defence. 

Art. XL It is agreed, that the States-Gene- 
ral (hall have all the revenues of the tovrns, places, 
}urifdi£^ions, and their dependencies, which they 
(hall have for their barrier from France, which 
were not in the pofTeflion of the crown of Spain, 
at the time of the death of the late K. Charles II. 
and, befides, a million of livres fhall be fettled, for 
the payment of one hundred thoufand crowns, e- 
vcry three months, out of the clcareft revenues of 
the Spaniih Low Countries, which the faid King 
was then in pofleflion of j both which are for 
maintaining the garrifons of the States, and for 
fupplying the fortifications, as alfo the magazines, 
and other neceflary expences, in the towns and 
places above-mentioned. And, tliat the faid reve- 
nues may be fufficient to fupport thefe expences, 
endeavours fhall be ufed, for enlarging the depen- 
dencies and jurifdi£kions aforefaid, as much as 
poifible ; and, particularly, .for including with the 
jurifdf£tion of Tpres, that of Cafiel, and the fo- 
reft of Niepc j and with the jurifdi£lion of Lifle, 
the juiifdi^ion of Douay, both having been fo 
joined before the prefect war. 

Art, XII. That no town, fort, place, or coun- 
try of the Spanifli Low Countiies, fliall be granted, 
transferred, or given, or defcend to the crown of 
France, or any of the line of France, neither by 
virtue of any gift, fale, exchange, marriage, a- 
greement, inheritance, fucceflion by willj or 

through. 
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through want of will, froni no title whatfoever, 
nor in any other manner whatfoever, nor be put 
into the power, or under the authority of the Mod 
Chriftian King, or any one of the line of France. 

Art. XIII. And whereas the faid States-Ge* 
neral, in confcquence of the ninth article^ of the 
faid alliance, are to make a convention or treaty 
with King Charles III. for putting the States in 
a condition of fafety, by means of the faid barrier, 
the Queen of Great-Britain will do what depends 
upon her, that all the foregoing particulars, re- 
lating to the barrier of the States, may be infert- 
ed in the aforefaid treaty or convention : and that 
her faid Majefty will continue her good offices, 
until the above-mentioned convention, between 
the States and the faid King Charles III. be con- 
cluded, agreeably to what is before-mentioned } 
and that her Majefty wilhbe guarantee of the faid 
treaty or convention. 

Art. XIV. And, that the faid States may en- 
joy, from henceforward, as much as poffible, a 
barrier from the Spanifh Low Countries, they 
{hall be permitted to put their garrifons in the 
towns already taken, and which may hereafter be 
fo, before the peace be concluded and ratified. 
And, in the mean time, the faid King Charles III. 
fhall not be allowed to enter into pofleflion of the 
faid Spanifh Low Countries, neither entirely nor 
in part : and, during .that time, the Queen fhall 
affifl their High MightinefTes, to maintain them 
in the enjoyment of the revenues, and to find the 
million of livrcs a-year, above-mentioned. 

ART. 
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Art. XV, And whereas their High Might!* 
neiTes have (lipulated, hy the treaty of Munfter, in 
the fourteenth article, that the river Schelii, as 
alfo the canals of Sas, Swan, and other mouths of 
the fca, bordeiing thereupon, (hould be kept fliut 
on the fide of the States : 

A^idy in the fifteenth article, that the iliips and 
commodities going in and coming out of the 
harbouTS of Flanders, fhall be, and remain charg* 
cd with all fuch impofls, and other duties as are 
raifed upon commodities going and coming along 
the Scheld, and the other canals abovementioned. 

The Queen of Great-Britain promifes and en- 
gages, that their High Mightincfies fliall never be 
difturbed rn their right and pofleffion in that re- 
fpeft, neither directly or indireAly ; as alfo, that 
the commerce (hall not, in prejudice of the faid 
treaty, be made more cafy by the. fea- ports, than 
by the rivers, canals, and mouths of the fea, cm 
the fide of the States of the united provinces, 
neither dire£Uy or indireSly. 

And whereas, by the fixteenth and fevemecnth 
articles of the fame treaty of Munfter, his Majcfty 
the King of Spain is obliged to treat the fubjefls 
of their High Mightinefibs, as favourably as the 
fubjeds of Great' Britain and the Hans towns, who 
were then the people moft favourably treated; her 
Britannic Majcfty and their High MightinefTespro- 
mife likewife, to take care that their High Mighti- 
nefles (hall be treated in the Spanifti Low-Coun- 
tries, as well as in Spain, the kingdoms and ftates 

belonging 
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>elonging to it, equally, and as well the one 
he other, as the people moft favoured. 

Art. XVI. The faid Queen and States-Gene-" 
al oblige themfelves to furnifli, by fea and land, 
he fuccours and afliflance neceflary to maintain 
>y force her faid Majefty in the quiet pofleffion 
)f her kingdoms ; and the moft ferene houfe of 
ianover in the faid fucceflion, in the manner it is 
ettled by the afts of parliament before mention- 
ed ; and to maintain the faid States-General in 
he pofieflion of the faid barrier. 

Art. XVII. After the ratifications of the 
reaty, a particular convention fhall be made of 
he conditions, by which the faid Queen, and the 
aid Lords the States-General, will engage them- 
dves, to furnifh the fuccours which Ihall be 
bought neccfTary, as well by fea as by land. 

Art. XVIII. If her Brltifti Majefly, or the 
hates-General of the united provinces, be at- 
acked by any body whatfoever, by reafon of this 
:onvention, they fhall mutually aflift one another 
vith all their forces, and become guarantees of 
he execution of the faid convention. 

Art. XIX. There (hall be invited ahd ad- 
nitted into the prefent treaty, as foon as poflible, 
ill the kings, princes, and ftates, who fliall be 
billing to enter into the fame, particularly his 
imperial Majefty, the Kings of Spain and Pruf- 
ia, and the Eleftor of Hanover. And her Bri- 
ifti Majefty and the States-General of the united 
Provinces, and each of them in particular, fliall 

Vol. II. Qji be 
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be permitted to require and invite thofe whom 
they (hall think fit to require and invite, to enter 
into this treaty, and to be guarantees of its 
execution. 

Art. XX. And as time hath fhewn the omif- 
fion which was made in the treaty figned at Ryf- 
wick in the year 1697, between England and 
France, in refpeft of the right of the fuccellion 
of England in the perfon of her Majefty the 
Q£een of Great-Britain, now reigning ; and that, 
for want of having fettled in that treaty this in- 
difpu table right of her Majefty, France refufed to 
acknowlege her for Queen of Great Britain, after 
the death of the late K. William III. of glorious 
memory : her Majefty the Queen of Great-Bri- 
tain, and the Lords the States-General of the u- 
nited provinces, do agree, and engage themfelves 
Jikewife, not to enter into any negotiation or 
treaty of peace with France, before the title of 
her Majefty to the crown of Great-Britain, as al- 
fo, the right of fucceflion of the moft ferene houfc 
of Hanover to the aforefaid crown, in the 
manner it is fettled and eftabliftied by the be- 
fore mentioned afts of parliament, be fully 
acknowledged as a preliminary by France ; 
and that France hath promifed, at the fame 
time, to remove out of its dominions the 
perfon who pretends to be King of Great-Bri- 
tain 5 and that no negotiation, or formal difcuf- 
fions of the articles of the faid treaty of peace, 
fhallbe entered into, but jointly, and at the fame 
time with the faid Queen, or with her minifters. 

Art. 
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r. XXL Her Britifh Majefty, and the 
the States-General of the nnitoi provinces, 
tify and confirm all that is contained in 
fcnt treaty, within the fpace of four weeks, 
eckoned from the day of the figning. In 
»ny whereof, the under written ambaflador 
dinary and plenipotentiary of her Britifh 
^, and the deputies of the Lords the 
General, have figned this prefent treaty, 
ire affixed their feals thereunto. 

Hague y the 2^th ofOcfoher^ in the year 1709, 
(L. S.) Townjhend. 
(Z. 5.) y. B. Van Reede. 
(L. 5.) G. Hoeuft. 
{L. S.) E. V. Itterfum. 
{L. S.) J. V. Welderen.\ 
{L. S») A. Heinfius. 
\l. 5.) H. Sminta. 
{L. S.) JV. Wichers. 

HE Separate Article. ' 

S in the preliminary articles, figned here 

at the Hague, the 28th of May 1709, 

e plenipotentiaries of his Imperial Maje- 

•f her Majefly the Queen of Great Britain, 

of the Lords the States-General of the 

d provinces, it is flipulated, amongft other 

s, that the Lords the States-General fhall 

with entire property and fovereignty, the 

• quarter of Guelder, according to the 

fecond article of the treaty of Munfler, 

Qj\ 2 « of 
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*^ of the year 1648 ; as ailfo, th^t the garrifons 
<< which arf^ or hereafter (hall he, on thQ part of 
** the Lords the States-General in the town of 
** Huy, the citadel of Liege, and in the t^wH of 
** Bonne, (hall renaain there, until it ftiaB be 0- 
** therwife agreed upon with his Imperial Maj€- 
** fty and the empire : and as the barrier, wbicb 
** is this day agreed upon in the principal treaty 
** for the mutual guarantee between her Britift 
" Majefty a^id the Lords the States-General, ' 
** cannot give to the united provinces tfa^ (afcty 
** for which it is eflabliflied, unlefs it be well fe- 
*' cured from one end to the other, and that the 
** communication o£ it be veil joined together, 
" for which the upper quarter of Guelder, and 
*' the garrifons in the citadel of Liege, Huy, and 
*' Bonne, are abfolutely neceflary : (experience 
** having thrice ihewn, th^t France having a de- 
•* fign to attack the. united provinces, has made 
•* ufe of the places above mentioned, in order to 
•* come at them, and to penetrate into i;h« fald 
** provinces.) And further, as, in refpe£b to the 
" equivalent for which tb^^ V^pei' quarter of 
•* Guelder is to be yielded to. th-^; i^i^ited pio- 
** vinces, according to the fifty feconxJi article of 
" the treaty oft Munfter, aboFC mentioned, his 
** Majefty King Charles III. will be much more 
^ gratified and advantaged in other peaces, than 
" that equivalent can avail : to the end, thert- 
** fore, that the Lords the States-rGencral may 
^ have the upper quarter of Guelder, with entire 
*' property and fovereignty ; and that the faid 

<« uppcf 
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*^ upper quarter of Guelder may be yielded in 
" this manner to the faid Lords th<|iStates-Ge- 
** neral, in the convention, or the treaty that they 
" are to make with his Majefty King Charles III. 
" acoerding to the thirteenth article of the trea- 
** ty concluded this day 5 as alfo, that their gar- 
•* rifons in the citadel of Liege, in that of Huy, 
" and in Bonne, may remain there, until it be 
" otherwife agreed upon with his Imperial Ma- 
" jefty and the Empire ; her Majtsfty the Queen 
•* of Great Britain engages heffelf, and promifes, 
*• by this feparate article, which (hall have the 
^ fame force as if it were inferted in the princi- 
" pal treaty, to make the fame efforts for all this, 
** as (he hath engaged herfelf to make for the ob- 
** raining the barrier in the Spanifh Low Coun- 
•* tries. In teftimony whereof, the under- writ- 
*^ ten ambaflador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
" tiary of her Britifli Miajefty, and deputies of the 
•* Lords the States- General, have figned the pre- 
** fent feparate article, and have affixed their 
** feals thereunto." . 

^i the Hogue^ the ^^th of 06loher 1709.. 
(L.^.) Tonunjhetid. 
(L. S.J y. B. Van Reede. 
(L. S.J G. Hoeuft. 
(L.&.JE. V. Itterfum. 
(L. S.J J. V. Welderen. 
(L. S.J A. Heinftus. 
(L. S.J H. Smtnia. 
(L. S.J JfT. Wkber^. 

<^ai Tele: 
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The Second Separate Article. 

" A S the Locds the States-General have re- 
** -^TA. reprefcnred, that, In Flanders, the li- 
*' mits between Spaniih Flanders and that of the 
" States, are fettled in fuch a manner, as that 
** the land belonging to the States is extremely 
** narrow there ; fo that, in fome places, the 
•* territory of Spanifti Flanders extends itfelf to 
•' the fortifications, and under the cannon of the 
** places, towns, and forts of the States, which 
*' occafions many inconveniencies, as hath been 
•* feen by an example, a little before the begin- 
** ning of the prefent war, when a fort was de- 
** figned to have been built under the cannon of 
*' the Sas Van Gand, under the pretence, that it 
*' was upon the territory of Spain : and as it is 
** necefiary, for avoiding thefe, and other forts of 
*' inconveniencies, that the land of the States^ 
*' upon the confines of Flanders, fhould be en- 
** larged, and that the places, towns, and forts* 
** fhould, by that means, be. better covered : her 
** Britifh Majefty, entering into the juft motives 
*' of the faid Lords the States- General in this 
" refpeft, promifes and engages herfelf, by this 
** feparate article, that, in the convention which 
" the faid Lords the States-General are to make 
" with his Majefty King Charles IIL (he will af- 
" fift themy as that it may be agreed, that, by 
** the ceflion to the faid Lords the States-Ge- 
" neral of the property of an extent of land ne- 
. ** ceflary to obviate fuch like, and other inconve- 

*J niencies, 
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•* niencies, their limits ^n Flanders (hall be cn- 
** larged more conveniently for their fecurity j 
" and thofe of the Spanifh Flanders removed far- 
•* ther from their towns, places and forts, to the 
** end that thefe may not be fo expofed any more. 
** In teftimony whereof, the under-written am— 
** baflador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of 
** her Britifli Majefty, and deputies of the Lords- 
" the States-General, have figned the prefent. 
** feparate article, and have aflixed their feals 
" thereunto." 

At the Hague y the 29M ofOBoher lyep. 

(Z. 5.) Tomwjhend. 

{L. S.) J. B. Van Reede. 

\l. S.) a. He'mftus. 

(X. S.) G. Hoeujh 

(L: S.) H. Sminia. 

Il.S.) E. V. Itterfum.. 

The Articles of the Counter-Project,. 
nvhich nverejlruck out^ or altered by the J} VTCHy 
in the Barrier-Tre AT Y ; nvithfome Remarks. 

Art. VI. T^ O this end, their High Mighti- 
JL ncfles fhall have power to put 
and keep garrifons in the following pkces, vijk. 
Newport, Knocke,. Menin, the citadel of L'^fle, 
Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, Namur and it* 
citadel, Lier, Halle, to fortify the fort of Pcrle, 
Damme, and the caftle of Gand. 

Remarks. In the barrier-treaty, the States 
added the following places to thofe mentioned 
in this article,^ viz. Fumes, Ypres, towns ol 

Liflc,, 
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LiflCy Maubeugc, Charkrcj, Philippe^ fort of 
St. DonaSy (which is to be in property to the 
States) and the flart of Rodenhuyfen to be demo- 
liihed. To fay nothing of the other places. Den- 
dennond is the key of all Brabant ; and the de- 
molifhing o( the fort of Rodenhny(en, (ituate be- 
tween Gand and Sqs Van Gand, can only fcrve 
to defraud the King of Spain oF the duties upon 
goods imported and exported there. 

Art. VII. The faid States may put into the 
faid towns, forts, and places, and in cafe of open 
war with France, into all the other towns, places, 
and forts, whatever troops the reafon of war fhall 
require. 

Remarks. But, in the barrier-treaty, it is 
faid, In cafe of an appartnT attack or ivarj without 
fpecifying againft France : neither is the number 
of troops limHed to what the reafon of war (hall 
require, but what the States {hall think neceflary. 

Art. IX. Befides fome fmaller differences, 
ends with a ialvo^ not only for the ecclcfiaftical 
and civil rights of the King of Spain, but like- 
wife for his revenues in the faid towns ; which 
revenues, in the barrier^ treaty, are all given to- 
the States. 

Art. XL The revenues of the chatellanies,. 
and dependencies of the towns and places which- 
the States fhall have for their barrier againfl: 
prance, and which were not in the poffeffion of 
the crown of Spain, at the late King of Spain'k 

deaths, 
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deaths fhall be fettled, to be a fund for maintain-^ 
ing gairifons, and providing for the fortificationa 
and magazines, and other necefiary charges of 
the faid towns of the barrier. 

Remarks. I defire the reader to compare 
this with the eleventh article of the barrier- 
treaty, where he will fee how prodigioufly it is 
enlarged. 

Art. XIV. All this to be without prejudice to 
fuch other treaties and conventions, as the Queen 
of Great-Britain and their High Mightinefles may 
think fit to make for the future with the faid 
King Charles ItJ. relating to th<5 faid Spanifh Ne- 
tJierlands, or to the faid barrier. 

Art. XV. And, to »h« end tb»t the ftid 
States may enjoy at prefent, as mtKh asi it is pof- 
(iUe, a barrier in the SpaniAi Ketherliands, they 
fhall be permitted t& put «bcir garrifons in the 
chief towns, already taken, or that may be taken, 
before a peace be made. 

Remarks. Thefc two articles are not in the 
barrier-treaty, but twa others in their Read 5 to 
which I refer the reader. And indeed it was 
highly neceflary for the Dutch to ftrikc out the 
former of thefe articles^ when fo great a part of 
the treaty is fa highly and: manifefUy prejudicial 
to Great-Britain, a& well as to the King of Spain ; 
efpecially in the two articles inferted in the place 
of thefe, which I deOre the reader will examine. 

Art. 
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Art. XX. And whereas, by the fifth and 
ninth articles of the alliance, between the Srope- 
ror, the late King of Great-Britain and the States- 
General, concluded the 7th of September 1701, 
it is agreed and ftipulated, that the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, with all the dependencies of 
the crown of Spain in Italy, fhall be recovered 
from the pofTeflion of France, as being of the laft 
confequence to the trade of both nations, as well 
as the Spanifh Netherlands, for a barrier for the 
States-General ; therefore, the faid Queen of 
Great-Britain, and the States-General, agree and 
oblige themfelves, not to enter into any negotia- 
tion or treaty of peace with France, before the re- 
flitution of the faid kingdoms of Naples and Si- 
cily, with all the dependencies of the crown of 
Spain in Italy, as well as the Spanifh Low-Coun- 
tries, with the other towns and places in the pof- 
fefEon of France, above-mentioned in this treaty, 
and alfo after the manner fpecificd in this treaty; 
2fi likewife, all the reft of the entire monarchy of 
Spain, be yielded by France as a preliminary. 

Art. XXII. And whereas experience hath 
fliewn, of what importance it is to Great-Britain 
and the United Provinces, that the fortrefs and 
port of Dunkirk fhould not be in the poffeffion of 
France, in the condition they are at prefent ; the 
fubjedls oi both nations having undergone fuch 
great loffes, and fufFered fo much in their trade, 
by the prizes takeij from them by privateers 
fet out from that port ; infomuch, that France,. 
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by her unmeafureablc ambition, may be always 
tempted to make fome entcrprifes upon the terri- 
tories of the Queen of Great-Britain and their 
High Mightinefles, and interrupt the public repofc 
and tranquillity, for the prefervation of which, 
•and the balance of Europe, againft the exorbitant 
power of France, the allies engaged themfelvcs 
in this long and burthenfome war ; therefore, the 
faid Queen of Great-Britain, and their High 
Mightinefles, agree, and oblige themfelves, not to 
enter into any negotiation or treaty of peace with 
France, before it fhall be yielded and ftipulated 
by France as a preliminary, that all the fortifica- 
tions of the faid town of . Dunkirk, and the forts 
that depend upon it, be entirely demolifhed and 
razed, and that the port be entirely ruined, and 
rendered imprafticable. 

Remarks. Thefc two articles are likewife 
omitted in the barrier-treaty : whereof the firft 
regards particularly the interefts of the houfe of 
Auftria ; and the other about demolifhing Dun^ 
kirk thofe of Great-Britain. It is fomething 
ftrange, that the late miniftry, whofe advocates 
raife fuch a clamour about the neceflity of reco- 
vering Spain from the houfe of Bourbon, fhould 
fuffer the Dutch to ftrike out this article, which 
I think clearly fliews the reafon why the States 
never troubled themfelves with the thoughts of 
reducing Spain, or even recovering Milan, Naples, 
and Sicily to the Emperor; but were wholly fixed 
upon the conqucft of Flanders, becaufe they had 

determined 
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determined thofc provinces as a property for 
themfelves. 

As for the article about detnolifhing of Dun- 
kirk, I am not at all furprifcd to find it ftruck 
out f the de(lru£lion of that place, although it 
would be ufeful to the States, doth more nearly 
import Britain ; and was, therefore, a point that 
fuch minifters could more cafily get over. 

The SENTIMENTS of Prince Eugene 
of SflW)F, and of the Co u N T de Sinzendorf, 
relating to the Barrier of the States -General, 
to the upper quarter of Guelder, and to the 
towns of the Eleftorate of CologUy and of the 
Bifhopric of Liege. 

ALTHOUGH the orders and inftruaions 
of the courts of Vienna arid Bat-celona, 
upon the matters above-mentioned, do not go io 
far, as to give dire£bions for what follows 5 not- 
t^rithftanding, the Prince and Count above-men- 
tioned, confidering the prefent ftate of affairs, 
are of the following opinion : 

Firft, that the counter-projeft of England, re- 
lating to the places where the States -General rnay 
put and keep garrifons, ought to be followed, ex- 
cept Lier, Halle to fortify, and the caftle of Gand. 
Provided likewife, that the fentiments of England 
be particularly conformed to, relating to Dertdcr- 
mond and Oftend, as places in nowife belonging 
to the barrier J and which, as well as thecaftleof 

Gand, 
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Gand, can only fervc to make^theStates^Gencral 
-mailers of the Low- Countries, and* -hinder trade 
with England. And as to Lier and Halle, thofe who 
are acquainted with the country, know, that thefe 
-towns cannot give any fecurky to the States- Ge- 
neral ; but can only makepeonle believe, that thdfe 
places, being fortified, would rather feryc'to block 
up Bruflels, and the other great cities 'df'Brstbailt. 
Secondly, As to what is faid in the feventh ar- 
ticle of the countcr-projc£k of England, relating 
to the augmentation ofgarrifons in the' to whs t>f 
the- barrier, in cafe of an open war';' 'this fea- 
greeable to the opinions of the faid'PHrt'ce and 
Count : who think likewife,^ that there ought to 
be added to the eighth 1 article, thiit no gfeqds or 
merchandife ihould be fent into the towns where 
the States-General fhall have garrifons, rior be 
comprehended under the irames of fuch thirrgs as 
the faid garrifons and fortifications'fhall h^e 
-.need of. And that to this end, the * 'faid thmgs 
- ftall be infpeded. in thofe places where^hey arc 
to pafs ; as likewife the quantity fhall be foftled 
that the garrifons may want. .- *. ,^', . * 

Thirdly, As to the ninth article, relating to the 
-governors and commanders of thofe towns, 'fotts, 
< and places where the States-General fh ill* have 
-their garrifons 5 the faid Prince and Count are 6i 
opinion, that the faid governburs and comman- 
ders ought to take an oath as well to the King of 
>Spain as to the States-General: but they may 
take a. particular oath to the'latteri that they will 
• not admit fofeign tfot)ps ttnthout theirconfcnt'j 
Vol. n. R r mi 
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and that they will depend excIuGTely upon the 
£iid States in whatever regards the military pow- 
er. But at the fame time, they ought exclufively 
to promife the king of Spain, that- they will not 
intermeddle in the affairs of law, civil power, re- 
venues, or any other matters ecelefiaftical or civil, 
unlefs at the defire of the King's officers to aflift 
them in the execution ; in which cafe, the faid com- 
manders fliould be obliged not to refufe them. 

Fourthly, As to the tenth article, there is no- 
thing to be added, unlefs that the States-General 
may repair and encreafe the fortifications of the 
towns^ places and forts where they (hall have 
their garrifons ; but this at their own expence. 
Otherwife, under that pretext, they might feize 
all the revenues of the country. 

Fifthly, As to the eleventh article, they think 
the States ought not to have the revenues of the 
chatellanies and dependencies of thefe towns and 
places, which are to be their barrier againft France; 
this being a fort of fovereignty, and very prqu- 
dicial to the ecelefiaftical and civil ceconomy of 
the country. But the faid Prince and Count are 
of opinion, that the States-General ought to have, 
for the maintenance of their garrifons and forti- 
fications, a fum of money of a million and a half, 
or two millions of florins, which they ought to 
receive from the King's oflicers, who (hall be or- 
dered to pay that fum before any other payment. 

Sixthly, And the convention which ftiallbe 
made on this affair between his Catholic Majcfty 
and theState8-General> (ball be for a limited time. 

Thefe 
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Thefe are the utmoft conditions to which the 
faid Prince and Count think it poiTiblc for his 
Catholic Majefty to be brought ; and they declare 
at the fame time,- that their Imperial and Catho-t 
lie Majefties will fooner abandon the Low- 
Countries, than take them upon other conditions^ 
which would be equally expend ve, ihameful, and 
unacceptable to them. 

On the other fide, the faid Prince and Count 
are perfuaded, that the advantages at this time 
yielded to the States-General may hereafter be 
very prejudicial to themfelves j forafmuch as they 
may put the people of the Spanifli Netherlands to 
fome dangerous extremity, confidering the anti- 
pathy between the two nations ; and that extend- 
ing of frontiers is entirely contrary to the maxims 
of their government. 

As to the upper quarter of Guelder^ the faid 
Prince and Count are of opinion, that the States- 
General may be allowed the power of putting in 
garrifons into Venlo, Ruremond and StcfFenf- 
waert, with orders to furnifh the faid States%icb 
the revenues of the country, which amount to one 
hundred thoufand florins. 

As to Bonne, belonging to the Eleftorate of 
Cologn, Liege, and Huy to the biihopric of Liege, 
it is to b^ undcrftood, that thefe being impeHai 
towns, it doth not depend upon the Emperor to 
confent that foreign garrifons fhould be placed in 
them upon any pretence whatfoever. But whereas 
the States-General demand them only for their 
fccurity, it is propofed to place in thofc towns % 
R r ci garrifon 
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garrifon of imperial troops, of whom the States 
ihay be in no fufpjcion, as they might be of a 
garrifon of an ele&or, who might poffibly have 
▼icws oppofite to their interefls. But this is proM 
pofed only in cafe that it fhall not be thought 
jnore proper to raze one or other of tbefaid towns. 

The REPRESENTATION of the 
En glish Merchants at Bruges^ 
relating to the Barrier-treaty. 

Pavid White, and ether Merchants ^ her Ma* 
• J^y^^f^^j^^^i refiding at Bruges y and other towns 
til Flanders, crave, leave humbly to reprefenty 

Til AT whereas the cities of Lifle, Tournay, 
Mcnin, Douay, and other new conquefts 
in'T'Iandcrs and Artois, taken from the French* 
this war, by the united forces of her Majeflyand 
her allies, are now become entirely under the go- 
vermneiit; of the States- General; and' that we her 
^ajcfty's fiibjeGs maybe made liable to fuch du- 
ties and impofitions on* trade, as the faid States- 
Gencral-fliail think fit to impcfecn us : We hum- 
bly hopei^and conceive, that it. is herMajefty's in- 
tention and deCgn, that the trade of her domi- 
nions and &bjc<Sls, which is carried on with thefc 
new conquqfts, maybe on an equal foot with that 
of the fubjefts and dominions of the States-Ge- . 
neral, "and not be liable to any new duty, when 
tranfported from the Spanifh Netherlands to the 
ipiid ne^ conquefts, as, to our great furprife, is 
'•^ exadcd 
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exacted from ne on the foUowiiig goods, vizn baf«*> 
tcr, tallov^, ialmon, hide£> .beef, and .all other pro-i 
dn6ts of her Majefty's dominions, which we inor' 
port at Oftend, and there pay the duty of entryf 
to the king of Spain, and confcquently ought nott 
to be liable to any new duty, when they- carry tbO) 
fame goods, and all others, from their dominions^, 
by a free pafs or tranftre to the faid new concjuefU: 
and we are under apprehenCou, that, if the fai4. 
new conquefts be fettled, or given entirely into, 
the pofTeffion of the States-General, for their bar-^ 
rier, (as we are made believe, by a treaty, latejyi 
made by her Majefiy's ambaffador, the JLord>Vif-^ 
count Townfliend, at the Hague) that. the Statcs^^ 
General may alfo foon declare all goods- and mer«% 
chandifes, which are contraband in tbeir provia^ 
COS, to be alfo contraband or prohibited in thefe 
new conquefts, or new barrier; by which her Ma>- 
jefty^s fubjeds will be deprived of the fale and! 
confumption of the follo^ng produ£^s of heu 
Majefty's- dominions, which: are, and have lon^p 
been declared contraband in theunited proviifcei^ 
fuch as Englifh and Scots faltj malt fpirits,. or 
corn brandy, and all other forts of diftilled Engw 
lifh fpirits, whale and rape oil, ?5*r. 

It is, therefore, humbly conceived, that her Ma- 
jefty, out of her great care, and gracious concern 
for the benefit of her fubjefts, and dominions, 
may be pleafed to direft, by a treaty of commerce, 
or fome other way, that their trade may be put 
on an equal foot, in all the Spanifh Netherlands, 
and the new conquefts of barrier with the fubjefts 

of 
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of Holland, hf paying no other duty than that of 
importation to the king of Spain ; and, by a pro- 
Tifion, that no produ£l of her Majeft/s domi- 
nions ihall ever be declared contraband in thefe 
new conquefts, except fach goods as were efleem- 
ed contraband before the death of Charles II. King 
of Spain. And it is alfo humbly prayed, that the 
produA and manufadure of the new conquefls 
may be alfo exported, without paying any new 
duty, befides that of exportation at Oftend, which 
was always paid to the king of Spain ; it being 
impoffible for any nation in Europe, to aflbrt an 
entire cargo for the Spanifh Weft-Indies, with- 
out a confiderable quantity of feveral of the ma- 
nufadures of Lifle ; fuch as caradoros, cajant, pi- 
cofes, boratten, and many other goods. 

The chief things to be demanded of France, 
are to be exempted from tonnage, to have a li- 
berty of importing herrings, and all other fifli, to 
France, on the fame terms as the Dutch do, and 
as was agreed by them at the treaty of commerce, 
immediately after the treaty of peace at Ryfwick. 
The enlarging her Majeft/s plantations in Ame^ 
rica, tsfc* is naturally recommended. 
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